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THE SUEZ CANAL, 


\HE Suez Canal has been formally opened in the presence 
T of an Emperor, of an Empress, and of many other per- 
sonages who represent the interest of Continental Europe in 
the undertaking. ‘The States which border on the Mediter- 
ranean, on the Archipelago, and on the Black Sea hope that 
the Eastern trade will, after four centuries of interruption, 
revert to their own ports and to the Levant. Thirty years 

English enterprise opened the passage through Alexandria 
and Suez to India by road, and afterwards by railway; and 
successive rulers of Egypt have liberally and wisely en- 
couraged the development of traffic in their dominions. For 
general merchandize the circuitous voyage round the Cape is 
cheaper than a double transhipment of cargo to and from the 
railway ; and the expediency of avoiding the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa by piercing the Isthmus of Suez probably 
occurred to many minds at the same time. M. pe Lesseps 
deserves the credit, not of having devised an obvious scheme, 
but of having formed a practical design, which he has since 
accomplished, in spite of innumerable difliculties. The en- 
gineering impediments to perfect success are still open to 
discussion ; but, if money and labour were provided, it 
was apparently a simple process to dig a canal through a 
flat country for the requisite distance. A hundred miles 
of wet ditch is only a hundred times as costly as one mile, 
and it is not more difficult or more complicated. The exten- 
sion of the canal into the deep sea at either end was a more 
arduous work, but it was not unprecedented in character. 
Having satisfied himself that the mechanical obstacles were 
not insuperable, M. pe Lesseps had to collect a popula- 
tion of workmen, to find them homes in the desert, to feed 
them, and to make a supplementary canal from the Nile for 
the purpose of supplying them with fresh water. It was also 
necessary to raise many millions of money without the assist- 
ance of the capitalists who habitually provide the means for 
material improvements in all parts of the world. The English 
Government, or rather the statesmen who for many years 
represented and guided the opinion of England in foreign 
affairs, from the first looked coldly on M. pe Lesseps’s pro- 
posal. One of the most celebrated of English engineers, 
yielding perhaps to a patriotic bias, publicly declared that the 
completion of the plan was impracticable; and consequently 
but a small portion of the capital of the Suez Company is 
even at the present time held by English shareholders. 

M. ve Lesseps with laudable adroitness used English pre- 
judice as a lever to move the sympathies and the specu- 
lative inclinations of his countrymen. It seemed a plausible 
inference that a work which was commercially or politically 
injurious to England would confer a corresponding advantage 
on France. It was not difficult for French engineers to show 
that Mr. Srepuenson’s unfavourable judgment was premature, 
if not erroneous; and it was certain that every amateur poli- 
tician on the Continent of Europe would take pleasure in 
thwarting Lord Patmerston. The estimates of future profit 
were neither more nor less trustworthy than the conjectural 
statistics of other undertakings; but even in commercial en- 
terprises men are often inclined to hope what they wish. 
Large sums have been raised by repeated issues of shares and 
debentures, and the great deficiency of funds which would 
nevertheless have occurred has been overcome by the political 
resources which M. pe Lessers was able to secure. The 
French Government, which had from the first encouraged in 
every way the project of the canal, used its influence with the 
Viceroy of Eeyrr to induce him to contribute large sums of 
money, and the still more indispensable commodity of labour. 
A scheme of ceding a tract of land along the canal to the Com- 
pany, which would have been equivalent to the interposition 
of a French colony between Egypt and the rest of the Turk- 
ish Empire, was defeated by the resolute vigilance of Lord 
Paterson ; but a great part of the work was done by the 


forced labour of Egyptians, who were subjected to an express 
conscription for the purpose. The arrangement was ultimately 
modified in consequence of Lord PaLmerston’s representations 
that the system was scarcely distinguishable from slave labour ; 
but the Egyptian Government was compelled to redeem by 
heavy money payments the engagements which it could no 
longer perform in kind. It is said that the pressure which 
has been placed on the Viceroy has alienated his feelings from 
France ; but it is possible that confidential communications to 
Englishmen may not be always wholly unreserved. The 
creator of a great public work is not to be too harshly criti- 
cized for using the implements which he finds within his reach. 
If the Suez Canal becomes the main artery of trade between 
the East and the West, M. pe Lessrps’s fame will long outlive 
the memory of his financial or mechanical contrivances. The 
doubtful or exaggerated accounts of the progress of the canal 
which have from time to time been published by his agents in 
France and England are at the worst not more reprehensible 
than the sanguine assurances of ordinary projectors. 

Mr. Fow er’s valuable and trustworthy report on the state 
of the canal eight or nine months ago confirms the opinion 
of M. pe Lesseps’s professional advisers, that the work can 
be completed and used. ‘The exclusion of “ silt” from the 
approaches, and of the sand of the desert from the channel 
itself, may be effected at a certain expense. If the sides 
crumble with the wash of passing steamers, the mischief may 
be remedied by linings of masonry, which also will cost only 
calculable sums. Although a steamer on the late experi- 
mental trip grounded, and fouled its screw, steam-dredges will 
remove occasional sandbanks, and give a uniform depth of 
water from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The sidings 
which must be provided at frequent intervals to allow large 
vessels to pass one another will be only lateral .extensions of 
the canal itself. Finally, it may well be deemed incredible 
that the engineers of the canal should be ignorant of defects 
which would render their gigantic work entirely abortive; nor 
can it be supposed that if they had discovered the failure of 
their enterprise, they would have invited half the princes and 
statesmen of Europe to celebrate their utter discomfiture. If 
the customs of Egypt resemble those of England, the formal 
opening of the canal, and even the actual passage of sea-going 
vessels through different sections of its entire length, will 
not have implied that it is absolutely ready for use; but 
it is reported that more than a hundred vessels have been 
inscribed on the list of craft which are immediately to 
pass from Port Said to Suez, and some of the number will 
probably have reached the Red Sea by the new passage 
before the end of the year. Marseilles, Trieste, and Odessa 
are eager to take advantage of their comparative prox- 
imity to the canal, and Venice herself is not without ~_ 
of recovering a share of her ancient intercourse with the 
East. If the passage is found practicable and convenient, 
experience will show whether London and Liverpool can con- 
tend against the disadvantage of being one or two thousand 
miles further from Port Said than the rival ports. The 
competition will probably affect the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the different countries not less immediately than 
the shipowners. Unless cargoes and markets are forth- 
coming, a saving of freight will be comparatively unimportant. 
Indian cotton and Chinese tea destined for England must 
traverse the entire distance, even if they were imported in 
foreign bottoms. The products and the wants of Italy, of 
Germany, and of Russia, will for many years not enable them 
to compete with England for the trade of the East. The 
rivalry of Marseilles may perhaps be more formidable; but an 
advantage of a thousand miles in a long voyage will certainly 
not be decisive. ; 

A more serious inconvenience might arise if the tonnage of 
passing vessels were limited by insufficient depth of water or 
width of channel. English shipowners have found it to their 
interest to build larger ships than those which are commonly 
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used by other nations; and if they are forced to reduce their 
tonnage in Eastern voyages, the reduction in size must 
extend to the same vessels when they are despatched to 
other parts of the world. If the largest ships which are now 
used, or which might be built hereafter, are excluded 
from the use of the canal, the effect will be the same as 
that of a short and steep gradient which may limit the 
load over two or three hundred miles of railway. For a 
long time to come the canal, if it is to make any return to its 
projectors, will admit six English ships for one belonging to all 
other countries. The canal will probably require in all cases 
the use of tugs; but the Red Sea cannot be profitably navigated 
by sailing vessels, because the prevailing winds are parallel to 
its course, while there is no sufficient room for ships to work 
to windward. The commercial marine of Engiand is larger 
than that of the rest of Europe, and the excess of English 
steamers is much larger than that of tonnage in general. If 
the voyage by the Cape is found to be more commodious and 
cheaper than the new passage, there is no risk of foreign 
competition ; and if, on the other hand, the canal supersedes 
the long voyage, English ships will probably continue to carry 
the bulk of merchandize. For the transit of light goods, of 
passengers, and of specie, smaller foreign vessels might obtain 
an artificial preference if the largest class of steamers were 
unable to traverse the canal. 


Lord PatmersTon was mistaken, not in regarding the 
interest of England, but in publicly declaring his hostility to 
an experiment which promised to be generally beneficial. His 
opposition stimulated the efforts of his antagonists, and the 
contingent danger which he foresaw may perhaps still be ap- 
prehended. During a war the canal would place an enemy 
who could seize and fortify one of the terminal ports half-way 
between an English army in India and the base of its opera- 
tions. An expedition from Suez might reach Bombay in three 
weeks, while reinforcements from England would be three 
months at sea. The promoters of the canal, even if they were 
not interested in the possibility of such an operation, are 
perfectly justified in denying the right of a single Power to 
perpetuate, for its own benefit or security, an impediment to 
the commerce of the world. The recent ceremony was not 
more than adequate to the occasion; but a celebration of the 
first year of profitable working would be a still more exhila- 


rating solemnity. 


TRISH LAND. 


NEVER a great question appears to be on the eve 

of serious discussion and probable settlement there are 

sure to arise men, with a certain air of ingenuity and wisdom, 
who come forward and ask whether there is a question at all ; 
who distrust everything that is assumed, discard everything 
that is proposed, and suggest, in the name of candour and 
common sense, that everything shall be begun over again. 
Mr. TiaHe Hamitton has just made an appeal of this sort. 
He exhorts Englishmen to observe that they know nothing 
about Ireland, and have no means of knowing anything. He 
intimates that the tenants may have no grievance whatever, 
and that there is, in fact, no real Irish Land question at all; 
and he suggests that when Parliament meets it should post- 
pone the general discussion of the subject until it has re- 
ceived from every Irish tenant a formal statement of what he 
claims as the improved value of his land, owing to his own 
capital or exertions. Exactly the same thing happened just 
before the measure dealing with the Irish Church was intro- 
duced. We were assured that there was no grievance in the 
ascendency of the State Church, that no one in Ireland 
except a few interested fanatical priests thought it a griev- 
ance; that, on the contrary, the Irish peasantry loved and 
honoured the Protestant clergy because they could use them 
as trustworthy depositaries of their savings; and, finally, 
that until every detail as to the revenue and administra- 
tion of the Church was known, legislation was impossible. 
Parliament, being under the command of a Government com- 
of men capable of forming and keeping to a decision, 
rejected all this well-meant but mischievous advice. It 
was equally unmoved by the terrifying logic of those who 
kept on saying that if the Anglican Church in Ireland was 
disestablished a great number of remote and dismal conse- 
quences must follow. In precisely the same strain Mr. 
HamILTon now urges, what is urged by hundreds of speakers 
and writers of the same turn of mind, that if we give the 
tenants what they want we shall next have to give the day- 
labourers what they want, which is, land for nothing and 
enough to live on, and this means socialism, anarchy, and 


prove to demonstration that there jig a real grievance 
with regard to the Irish land, but we have a sufficiency of 
those reasons for believing in the existence of a grievance 
which ordinarily move and determine a body of practical 
legislators. We do not know everything about the pre- 
sent and past history of Irish holdings, but we know enough 
to make legislation possible. We do not know how much 
each tenant in Tipperary, for example, would claim for jm. 
provement, but we know that a great number of tenants 
would make considerable claims on grounds which they sincerely 
believe, and which a custom more or less definite warrants 
them in believing, to be well founded. Weare perfectly aware 
that no measure Parliament can pass will please every one in 
Ireland, or make Irish labourers all of a sudden contented, 
industrious, and well off; but we believe that a measure may 
be passed which will remove the grievance which we have 
sufliciently ascertained to exist. It may not do more; but it 
will do this, and therefore it is worth while to pass such g 
measure. It is the business of Parliament to apply definite 
remedies to definite evils; not to go beyond what is necessary, 
but to go as boldly as possible so far as may be necessary, 
and to be equally indifferent to agitators who say they must 
have twice as much or something wholly different, and to 
croakers who either say that there is no grievance, or that if 
the grievance is redressed, dreadful consequences must follow, 
not from the redress of the grievance, but from persons who 
have no grievance using the redress of the grievance as a 
precedent for getting something to which they have no claim, 


What is the grievance that Parliament is to be invited to 
redress? ‘That is the main question; and the interesting 
correspondence that has passed between Lord Portaruinetoy 
and Dr. Taytor, creditable in the highest degree to both 
parties, may be taken once for all as indicating what the 
grievance is. And in the first place let us notice what it is 
not. It is not the grievance that peasant proprietorship 
does not exist in Ireland to a sufficient extent, or that the land 
is not sufficiently in the hands of men of the popular faith 
or of the original race, or that a tenant is not something 
totally different from a tenant—namely, an owner, holding 
subject to a rent-charge. These grievances, if they are grie- 
vances at all, are grievances of a vast and theoretical charac- 
ter. They may be compared to the general grievance that 
Established Churches should exist anywhere, that the State 
should in any way meddle with the clergy, that religious cor- 
porations should be permitted to exist. As, in the case of the 
Irish Church, Parliament confined itself to the definite, excep- 
tional, remediable grievance of a State Church being imposed 
upon a community of nonconformists, and endowed out of 
their property; so, in the case of the Irish Land, Parlia- 
ment is invited to redress the definite, exceptional, and 
remediable grievance that in Ireland the tenant is too much 
at the mercy of the owner of the land. To redress this 
grievance is to secure that the tenant shall not be too much 
at the mercy of the owner of the land, and to enable him 
to hold his land on fair terms—to hold it, that is, as a 
tenant—but to place him in that position towards his land- 
lord which an impartial person would in each case say he 
ought equitably to hold. That the grievance of the tenant 
being too much at the mercy of the landlord really exists, we 
conclude from the two main facts, that its existence is earnestly, 
warmly, positively, and unanimously asserted by the tenants, 
while it is feebly, if at all, denied by the landlords; and 
secondly, that every independent traveller and inquirer who has 
lately beer in Ireland has come to the conclusion that it does 
exist. This is enough evidence for the English public to act 
on, and to encourage and support Parliament in acting on. 
The next question is, whether, assuming it to exist, it can prac- 
tically be redressed ? We have no sort of doubt that it can, 
for we observe that every Irish landlord of high position and 
character who comes forward to speak and write on the subject 
not only assumes that it can be redressed, but is most willing 
and anxious that it should be redressed. In fact, its redress 
would not hurt an honest and wise and moderate landlord 
in any appreciable degree. But how is it to be redressed? 
Again we may refer to what happened in the case of the 
Irish Church. How, it was asked, can Parliament ever settle 
the composition of a new religious body? ‘The answer 
was, that if Parliament permitted the creation of such a body, 
it might settle its composition for itself. How, again, it 
was asked, can Parliament deal with the many difficult ques- 
tions as to money and persons arising out of disendowment? 
The answer was that Parliament could appoint Commis- 
sioners with authority to deal with each case as it arose. 
In the same way Parliament cannot say what in each case 


ruin. The reply to all this is obvious enough. We cannot 
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the landlord, but it con appoint impartial and competent per- 
gons to decide this. The action, it may be observed, will 
almost always come from the landlord. He will want to raise 
his rent, ox he will want to turn the tenant out because he does 

y his rent, or because he is ruining the land, or because 
he is subdivid'ng it, or possibly because the landlord from 
mere caprice wishes to get rid of the tenant, or thinks that by 
, rearrangement of holdings his estate could be improved. 
Me tenant, on the other hand, says that if he is to be turned 
out he ought to receive a proper amount of compensation. 
If the landlord has claims against him, so has he claims 
against the landlord. The whole question is this:—What 
claims of the tenant would an impartial person trying to do 
‘ustice between man and man enforce against the landlord ? 
The first and the greatest step towards arriving at an answer 
js to submit the issue to the decision of an impartial person, 
or of a body of such persons. To appoint such a person or 
to create such a body is the business of the Mmmistry. No 
outsiders living in England could pretend to have the means 
of saying precisely how this is to be done, and even in Treland 
it could scarcely be precisely said how it is to be done, 
except by persons who, like the Executive Government, can 
obtain information and suggestions from every part of the 
country. 

After this indispensable preliminary is once settled, and the 
Government has proposed, and Parliament accepted, a method 
of securing an impartial, equitable, and acceptable tribunal, 
the Government has in the next place to propose, and Parlia- 
ment has to discuss and decide upon, the gencral instructions 
to be given to such a tribunal. Probably the Irish Land 
Act may mainly consist of these general instructions. Points 
of detail must necessarily be left to the decision of the tribunal 
itself. The tenant, for example, makes a claim for improve- 
ments. ‘The landlord acknowledges that money has been 
spent by the tenant, but says that it has been spent foolishly, 
and that the estate is no better for the expenditure. This is 
a question of fact, which can only be settled by a person or 
persons, having a competent knowledge of Irish agriculture, 
pronouncing, after proper inquiry on the spot, whether and 
how far the money spent has been spent to good purpose. 
Parliament must leave all issues of this sort to the tribunal 
it creates, but there are great general questions which Par- 
liament must decide. What those questions are it would 
need an exhaustive analysis of the whole subject, based on such 
information as the Government alone can command, to deter- 
mine. But enough discussion has already taken place to show 
what are the most important of these questions; and among 
these questions there are three which appear to us of para- 
mount importance. In the first place, is there to be any 
limit of time to the claims of the tenant, and, if so, what is to 
be this limit? We may be almost sure that Parliament will 
fix a limit in order to compress the investigation within a 
practical compass. It will say that the tenant shall not go 
back beyond ten or twenty or thirty years; and it will need 
the most serious consideration to fix properly what the limit 
shall be. In the next place, is the tenant to be allowed to 
claim, not only for what he has done or spent, but for the 
mere fact of dispossession, and, if so, how is his claim to be 
regulated? 1s it to be determined by the reasons for which 
the landlord wishes to turn the tenant out, so that the landlord 
will be in effect fined for having a bad reason, and released 
from a fine if he hasa good one? Shall, for example, the 
payment for dispossession be reduced to a minimum if the 
tenant is turned out for non-payment of rent, or for sub- 
dividing, or exhausting the land, and shall it be raised to a 
maximum if the landlord acts from caprice, or private hatred, 
or merely from a general wish to manage his estate differently? 
This is the most difficult question in the whole settlement 
of the Irish Land problem, and prudent persons will wait 
for much further discussion and information before they 
venture on an answer to it. Lastly, shall the tribunal be 
empowered to order leases to be granted on terms settled by 
itself, in lieu of the payment for compensation, and shall the 
choice between a lease and the payment of the money be given 
to the landlord only, or also to the tenant, or shall it be in the 
discretion of the tribunal? For example, the tribunal may 
decide that the tenant has a claim for 500/., and that a lease at 
the existing rental for ten years is worth 500/. Shall it have 
power to let the landlord choose whether he will pay the 
money or give the lease? or shall the tenant be allowed to 
choose which he will have, the money or the lease? or shall 
the tribunal be allowed to decide which shall be given, without 
consulting necessarily the wishes of either? Even on this, 
which seems the easiest of the three questions to decide, more 
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doubtedly these questions, and others like them which might 
perhaps be raised, present great difficulties, but these diffi- 
culties are not at all insuperable. An able Ministry, supported 
by a Parliament determined to come to the best practical 
decision it can arrive at, may be trusted to surmount them; 
and it is every day becoming more evident that the Irish 
landlords, of whatever party or creed, wish to help the 


Ministry and the Parliament in passing a tolerably satisfactory 
Bill without further delay. 


ITALY AND VICTOR EMMANUEL, 


thee general anxiety which was caused by the illness of 
the King of Iraty proved that, if he has not been in all 
respects a model sovereign, his life still possesses a certain 
importance bo‘a for friends and for enemies. To foreigners 
at least his private tastes and habits offer no seemly subject 
of comment, except as far as they may have affected his 
popularity at home. The graver suspicion that in advancing 
rg he might return to the superstitious timidity which he 
ad rejected in his youth has never been justified by his 
public acts. His faults are counterbalanced by merits which 
would not have been found in any other Italian prince. He 
has accepted constitutional government in good faith, and he 
has hitherto not truckled to Rome. The title which his 
admirers long since attached to his name proves the surprise 
which was excited among his countrymen by the practical 
proof that a king could be a man of honour. The great 
achievements of his reign were mainly due to the sagacity 
of a Minister who alone among Continental statesmen under- 
stood the force which might be derived from the support of 
a representative Assembly; but from first to last Victor 
EmManveL heartily co-operated with Cavour, and he has 
always chosen his Cabinets from the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary majority. During the ten years which intervened 
between his accession and the campaign of Solferino, he 
steadily adhered to the resolution which he had formed of 
avenging the defeat of Novara; and some of those who 
knew him best believed that he would have at once with- 
drawn his confidence from Cavour if the Minister had been 
less earnestly devoted than the King to the aggrandize- 
ment of Piedmont and to the liberation of Italy. Though 
his nature was of a coarser fibre than his father's, it was 
easier to understand and to trust him. Cuartes ALBERT 
was still an absolute ruler and an orthodox zealot when he 
gave Massimo D’AzrGLio the promise, which he afterwards 
fulfilled, that he would stake his crown, his life, and the 
lives of his sons, in the approaching struggle with Austria. 
The task of conspiring in the open day was more congenial 
to the character of Vicror EmManveL, who was designated 
as the future chief of the nation by a domestic policy which 
was a perpetual challenge to the neighbouring princes and to 
their foreign patron. The ostensible sacrifices of prerogative, 
and perhaps of prejudice, which were necessary for the pro- 
secution of the contest were made, not by any Minister, 
but by the Kine himself. If he had been, as the Emperor 
MaxIMILiAN once said of himself, only miser venator, a mere 
sporting character, he would have consulted his personal 
inclinations by amusing himself at leisure in his hereditary 
provinces. It happened in his case that ambition was a 
virtue, and he preferred to every pleasure the hazardous 
pursuit of greatness. Private men, and especially English- 
men, have some difficulty in appreciating the firmness 
which was required to disregard the indignation of the 
potentates who were menaced, and the noisy anathemas ef 
Rome. Victor EMMANUEL was not an imaginative patriot, 
but he never wavered in his determination to redeem his 
father’s failure. As the head of a limited monarchy, he was 
not bent, like Lovis XIV. or NapoLxon, on acquiring pos- 
sessions which would merely augment the splendour of his 
Crown. It was evident that Lombardy, the Tuscan Duchies, 
and the Roman Legations must be united with Piedmont, 
if at all, on equal terms, and that the provinces whith 
might be acquired would not be conquered, but relieved 
from the control of a hostile garrison. The earlier aspim- 
tions of the Kine and his advisers were probably contined 
to the acquisition of Lombardy, and perhaps of Venetia. 
‘Tuscany, Modena, and Parma became vacant by the faults of 
their princes ; and it is doubtful whether the premature annex- 
ation of Naples was not an untoward event. ‘Throughout 
the middle ages, and in the time of Napotzon, the Kingdom 
of Italy included only the Northern half of the peninsula ; 
and the Milanese attached the same meaning to the title 
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music of a composer whose name contained the initial 
letters of Victron Emmanvet, Ré d'Italia. Many of the 
internal difficulties which have since arisen may be traced 
to the successful audacity of Garieatp1, for the emancipated 
subjects of the Boursons were little qualified to take part 
in the establishment of a constitutional government. To 
those who remember that only a decade has elapsed since the 
acquisition of Lombardy, the performances of the Italian people 
and Government are more surprising than their shortcomings. 
The Kine may at least claim the merit of having rendered an 
arduous experiment possible. There is not the smallest reason 
to believe that a President or a Republican Assembly would 
have organized a better government, or that they would have 
liberated Italy quicker and more completely. A timid bigot 
who had intrigued with foreigners and priests against his 
own subjects might have rendered national unity impossible. 
Pecuniary extravagance and graver moral failings have often 
been pardoned to kings who had performed great public 
services. If it is true that, in the immediate expectation of 
death, the Kine refused to retract his policy at the dictation 
of an insolent prelate, his moral courage will have established 
a new claim to the confidence of his subjects. To an Italian 
trained by priests the menace of refusing the last sacraments 
is a formidable appeal to personal selfishness in its conflict 
with public duties. Mental and physical prostration might 
have excused an ostensible submission, but it is well that 
Rome has not the opportunity of boasting of a disgraceful 
victory. 

If the Kine’s illness had been mortal, his son would pro- 
bably have continued a policy inseparable from the greatness 
of his House; but in sucha country as Italy, where the dynasty 
is almost unknown except in the former Kingdom of Sardinia, 
a change in the occupancy of the throne is naturally regarded 
with anxiety. Prince Humperrt has not hitherto exhibited any 
royal qualities except personal valour, nor has he had the 
opportunity of proving, like his father, that his promises may 
be trusted. The pressure of real business may probably here- 
after make him more serious in his thoughts and his pursuits. 
The prospects of a King of Italy are not unclouded, but they 
are also not hopelessly discouraging. The whole of the penin- 
sula north of the Garigliano agrees, in the midst of political 
dissensions, on the indispensable necessity of avoiding any 
relapse into the former territorial subdivision. In Naples, and 
perhaps in Sicily, the fallen dynasty numbers many adherents ; 
but the more intelligent classes hesitate only between the 
Italian Kingdom and an Italian Republic. The judicial de- 
cision by which priests were declared capable of contracting 
marriage was welcomed with enthusiasm by a Neapolitan 
audience. The material improvements which must result 
from the extension of railways and from the repression of 
brigandage will gradually render the Government popular. 
For the first time within reach of memory or tradition, 
Southern Italians are learning to travel beyond the limits of 
their own provinces; and the latest accession to the Cabinet 
of Florence has been made in the person of a young and 
eminent Neapolitan. 


One of the greatest benefits conferred on Italy by the Royal 
Government has consisted in its more or less steady resistance 
to the folly which vented itself at Aspromonte and Mentana. 
An armed conflict with France would have been an intolerable 
blunder; and perhaps the forcible maintenance of the Pope on 
his throne may not have been disadvantageous to the Italian 
cause. Although zealous Roman Catholics habitually exag- 
gerate the numbers and the zeal of the community to which 
they belong, the forcible expulsion of the Pore from the 
residue of his dominions would have shocked many persons 
in every European State; and many more would have pre- 
tended to be shocked. The (Ecumenical Council which is 
about to register the decrees of the Jesuits will affect the 
Italian Kingdom as little as the so-called Papal Aggression, 
which frightened all the old women in England, concerned 
the United Kingdom. It will matter little whether the right 
of sovereignty over the Papal territory is erected into a 
dogma, inasmuch as it will assuredly drop out of the articles 
of the true faith when it at any time ceases to be a fact. 
A Council meeting to protest against the degradation of 
the Pore from the rank of a temporal prince would have 

pealed with entirely different force to the sympathies of 
the faithful and of the fanciful. The French occupation 
of Rome is far better for Italy than the anomalous arrange- 
ment which happily terminated at Mentana; for a King of 
Iraty pledged to protect the Holy See from all assailants 
is unavoidably opposed to the legitimate or excusable aspira- 
tions of his subjects. Whatever unpopularity may attach to 
the champion of the clergy most conveniently devolves on a 


foreign potentate who is beyond the reach of Italian resent. 
ment. ‘The incessant curses which are directed by Pius IX, 
against the Kine whom he is pleased to call Schalpine would 
derive a certain weight from the fact that they were uttered 
by an exile. If Rome were vacant, and if it had become the 
capital of Italy, early experience would show that the 

was not more solvent, nor the taxes lighter. If Vicn, 
Evmanvet lives for ten years more he will probably stil] h, 
able to congratulate himself on the impossibility of attaining 
an object which, as long as it is remote, unites his people in 
acommon desire. In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that 
some amount of national feeling and effort will be directed tg 
the less brilliant, but more immediately urgent, objects which 
have just been commended to the notice of the Italian Parlia. 
ment. The re-establishment of public credit and the effects] 
administration of the law are at least as worthy aims of patriotic 
ambition as the acquisition of an inconvenient and unwhole. 
some capital. 


SIR HENRY STORKS’S WARRANT. 


= Times has recently published at great length a 
description of a very important document, the fruit, 
it is said, of nearly two years’ unremitting toil on the 

of Sir Henry Srorxs and his coadjutors. It is a Royal 
Warrant signed, we are told, by Her Masesty a weck ago, 
The usual way of informing the QueEn’s subjects of the 
warrants from time to time affecting their position is by 
publication in the Gazetie, but this has not been done 
up to the present moment, and, with the exception of the 
favoured writer in the Times, we cannot discover that 
any besides the officials who framed it have been able to 
get sight of this interesting State Paper. We may, under 
these circumstances, safely assume that the account given in 
the Times is authentic, and that the narrative, whether drawn 
up by the Controller-in-Chief or some trusted friend, is sub- 
stantially Sir Henry Srorks’s version of his own warrant, 


In the main it purports to be nothing more than an 
executive instrument directing the consolidation into one 
department of the various supply services—Commissariat, 
Transport, Stores, Purveying, and the like—which had been 
so absurdly divided in the organization of the British army. 
Such a consolidation has long been urgently demanded. It 
was proposed by Lord Dr Grey years ago. It was again 
recommended in 1867 by Lord Srratuxairn’s Committee. 
Sir Henry Storks was appointed in January, 1868, to give 
effect to the recommendation, and after very nearly two 
years he has obtained the Royal signature to the warrant 
which is the first step to the projected reform. All that 
the warrant is described as doing is to settle the hierarchy 
of officers who are to constitute the new Control Department. 
At the head is to be Sir Henry Srorks himself as Controller- 
in-Chief, with powers which, so far as the Zimes’ summary 
informs us, are not limited by any definition. Under him at 
the various central stations are to be Controllers, Deputy- 
Controllers, and Assistant-Controllers, with the relative ranks of 
Major-General, Colonel, and Lieutenant-Colonel. Under them, 
again, are to be local Commissaries, Deputy-Commissaries, and 
Assistant-Commissaries, to regulate supply and transport, and 
local Paymasters, Deputy-Paymasters, and Assistant-Paymas- 
ters to regulate finance, these officers having relative ranks from 
that of Major to that of Lieutenant. In the first instance, some 
of the appointments are to go to a selection from the present 
staff of Commissaries, but ultimately the whole scheme points 
to a purely military organization, of which the officers are, as 
a rule, to be drawn from the combatant services, and the rank 
and file recruited and placed under Horse Guards discipline 
like any other soldiers. 


This is all, so far as appears, that the warrant contains ; and 
it is not more than Sir Henry Srorks might very well have 
framed within a week or two of his appointment. ‘The first 
question that must suggest itself to any one is why it has 
taken about two years in the doing; and Sir Henry Srorks, 
or his representative in the Press, attempts to explain the 
delay by a statement which would not be in the best taste 
even if it had the merit, which it has not, of being per- 
fectly accurate. He tells us that “Sir Henry Srorks, 
“ assisted by Sir Wittiam Power and General Barour, 
“has toiled unremittingly at his unwelcome task under the 
“ pressure of much opposition not altogether disinterested.” 
If this is read as suggesting that there has been any oppo- 
sition whatever to the consolidation of the Supply and 
Transport Services, .we do not believe there is a grain of 
truth in it. The necessity for this obvious reform has 


not only been insisted on from the first by the unanimous 
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yoice of the Press, but has, we believe, been recognised 
by every one in authority, from the highest to the lowest. 
The complaint which we and others have urged against Sir 
Henry Storks’s policy has been that he so long persisted in 
neglecting the one work for which he was appointed, and has 
devoted his whole energies to the exaltation of the military 
element in the War Office, and the destruction of all financial 
control. In these projects it is true that he did meet with 
very decided opposition. The first six months of his term of 
office were occupied, not so much in consolidating the Supply 
Services as in framing a code of regulations sapping the whole 
fmancial control of the Treasury, and of the Financial Depart- 
ment of the War Office. This scheme was opposed and con- 
demned by Mr. Disrazi’s Treasury Board, who laid it down 
as @ principle that the finance of the army should remain 
in civilian hands, and be presided over by an officer inde- 
dent of and of equal status with the Controller-in-Chief. 
ut this was not opposition to supply-amalgamation, and 
could scarcely be decorously referred to as “ opposition not 
« altogether disinterested.” Even this check did not bring the 
Controller back to his special task, and the next step was to 
frame a new code of regulations still further removed from the 
subject of supply. This second code of rules related to the 
exclusively financial function of audit, and was so framed as to 
obliterate the distinction between supply and audit, and leave 
the Controller-in-Chief and his subordinates absolutely free 
from the check which had always hitherto kept army expendi- 
ture within the regulations. This end was to be effected by 
avery simple change. The departments of account and audit 
had previously, from time immemorial, been placed under the 
Financial Secretary, and no unauthorized expenditure could 
be passed without the sanction of that high officer, whose 
special duty it was to see that the regulations on the subject 
were ebeyed. ‘The new rules proposed to vest an unlimited 
power of allowing irregular expenditure in a subordinate officer, 
under no supervision but that of Sir Henry Srorks, subject, 
of course, to the nominal control of the political Minister. 
This scheme also, we are bound to admit, met with opposition, 
being rejected by no less a body than the Public Accounts 
Committee of the House of Commons. But here, again, we 
may assume that this is not what the writer in the Times 
describes as interested opposition to the amalgamation of the 
Supply Services. 


From the length of time which elapsed after the defeat of 
these financial and auditing projects before a scheme of con- 
trol was matured, it may be surmised (we do not know with 
what truth) that Mr. GLapstone’s Cabinet were, or intended 
to be, as resolute as their Tory predecessors in opposing the 
pertinacious efforts which were made to transfer the financial 
government of the army to the unfettered hands of a purely 
professional staff. At last Sir Henry Srorks seems to have 
become convinced that he could not openly force upon any 
Minister of a constitutional country his favourite project of 
financial independence for a self-governed army, and then for 
the first time he turned his attention to the task which 
ought to have engaged his earliest efforts. Even when thus 
apparently retreating from an untenable position, he ap- 
pears to have kept his old objects in view. What he twice 
failed to effect by direct attack might yet possibly be com- 
passed by a flank march, and we are not at all sure that when 
the terms of the warrant (now revealed only to the Times) 
are made public in the Gazette, we may not find that the Con- 
troller has, after all, out-generalled the Treasury and the House 
of Commons, and secured by a few innocent-looking arrange- 
ments in detail nearly all that was refused to his direct 

d. There are, at any rate, some provisions in the warrant 
which it will be difficult to reconcile with the continued exist- 
ence of the financial side of War Office administration. The 
warrant sets up at the head of the new department a staff of 
Generals and Colonels, acting under the Controller-in-Chief, 
who are apparently intended to combine in themselves the 
authority to furnish supplies with the authority to say for what 
purposes, to what extent, and under what circumstances the 
expenditure of public money shall be permitted ; and, if need 
be, to dispense in particular cases with all the established 
Tegulations on the subject of expense. Such a dispensing 
power must exist somewhere, and indeed must be frequently ex- 
ercised on the various emergencies of service ; but to transfer it 
from the separate department to which it has hitherto been en- 
trusted to the hands of the military officers whodirect supplies, 
would be to do the very thing which was forbidden on the two 
former occasions when Sir Henry Storks proposed it. And 
yet this really does seem to be the insidious operation of 
the new warrant, for it is to be observed that the first trace of 
any separation of the functions of pay and supply is only 


found when the lower ranks of Commissaries and Paymasters 
are reached. If this should prove to be the case, we must 
congratulate Sir Henry Storxs on his masterly strategy, for 
he will have won from the simplicity of Ministers pledged 
again and again to maintain civilian control over army expendi- 
ture what he failed to extort from his own friends in Mr. 
Disracwi’s Cabinet. When the warrant is published we shall 
be better able to judge whether the triumph of our military 
dictator is as signal as there is some reason to apprehend. 
Indirectly, however, it is possible that even such a calamity 
as the establishment of unchecked military domination within 
the War Office may be the means of overthrowing the very 
influence on which it was built up. A soldier all powerful at 
the War Office would be a rival, rather than a dependent, of the 
great soldier at the Horse Guards. The undisputed military 
chief of the Pall Mall establishment might be excused for 
seeking in Whitehall another world to conquer; and if it 
promised to bring about the abolition of that source of all con- 
fusion, the Dual Government, even military predominance at 
the War Office might be accepted for a time as a more toler- 
able alternative. The Horse Guards, once fallen as a 
separate establishment, could never be revived; and after 
duality was gone, it might not prove impossible to restore the 
financial administration to civilian hands, and make the army 
once more really subject to effective Parliamentary control. 


M. PREVOST-PARADOL ON THE STATE OF 
FRANCE. 

i igen succinct and comprehensive survey of the political 

and social state of France which is given in M. Prévost- 
Parapor’s two lectures at Edinburgh will not raise the ex- 
pectations of those who desire to see Frenchmen happy in 
the undisturbed possession of liberty and good order. The 
predominant feeling, after reading lets is a kind of hope- 
less surprise that revolutions should not happen in that 
country even more often than they do. The elements which 
should restrain them are, according to M. Prévost-P arapox, 
almost wholly wanting. In the first place, France, as he 
truly says, has had but two Governments which there were 
not good reasons for overthrowing. The First Empire was 
an intolerable tyranny ; the Restoration defied the law to an 
extent beyond anything that was attempted by James II. 
in England; the fall of the Monarchy of July was owing to 
the obstinate blindness with which the Kine clung to an un- 
popular Ministry, and to an electoral system which allotted 
200,000 votes to a population of 35,000,000. The two ex- 
ceptions—the First and the Second Republic—were destroyed 
by conspiracies which the nation was not strong enough to 
resist. Consequently Frenchmen have never learned to dislike 
the idea of revolution, because there has generally been that in 
their Governments which they might legitimately wish to get rid 
of. And, further, this frequency of revolutions has led the 
majority of Frenchmen to regard their advent with very little 
either of fear o hope. When a revolution is thought to be 
“in the air” they think of it as something unavoidable, which 
will do after all neither so much harm nor so much good as 
enthusiasts on both sidesexpect. The country has experienced 
so many that it no longer dreams of escaping them, and it has 
survived so many that it no longer dreads being overwhelmed 
by them. The result of this state of mind is that the nation as 
a whole neither opposes a revolution with any heartiness, nor 
works one out with any completeness. In the next place, the 
really Conservative classes in France are not to be depended on 
where a revolution is concerned. The peasantry indeed are 
profoundly under the influence of the Government, but it is 
emphatically the de facto Government; and, supposing it to be 
overturned and another set up in its room, they will be equally 
under the influence of the second. The reverence of the peasant 
is really given to the Executive, and as, whoever may reign at 
Paris, there must still be local authorities, even a revolution 
does not leave him without an object to worship. Even 
Socialism, which in its relation to: the land has no attrac- 
tions for him, may find something to take hold of in the 
innate distrust and dislike which is the normal attitude 
of the peasant’s mind towards every one who wears a black 
coat. As to the bourgeoisie, whether of Paris or of the pro- 
vincial towns, its interests are all on the side of order, but as 
a class it is timid, and slow to move. The clergy are enlisted 
against revolution by the very strongest instincts of self- 
preservation, but the extent to which the Catholic revival has 
been identified with the Conservative reaction, especially on 
the Roman question, has enormously intensified the antagonism 
between the Democratic party and religion. “ The revolu- 
“tionary polemic against the Church,” says M. Prévosr- 
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Parabo., “ is unceasing, and goes down to the lowest level of 
“the population.” Consequently the clergy will have no 
such opportunity of softening and guiding the next revolution 
as they enjoyed in 1848. They are more likely to be pro- 
scribed as a public enemy. In the last place, the feeling even 
of the most moderate Liberals towards Naro.non III. is of a 
kind which makes it difficult, if not impossible, for them to act 
cordially with him. “No accounts by newspapers, no narra- 
“ tives by eye-witnesses, can convey to mere readers or hearers 
“what the coup d’état has been to the generation which has 
“seen in Paris that incredible and bloody assault of force 
“ against right. Wisdom and reasonable interests must have 
“their sway in this world; but there are in our genera- 
“tion some memories, and some passions too, which no 
“length of time and no pressure of interest can now eradi- 
“ gate froma French heart.” It is no Democrat who writes this, 
but one of the most moderate of French Liberals—a man who, 
had he been returned at the last election, would now probably 
have been ranked among the members of the ‘l'hird Party. 
If M. Prévost-Parapot cannot let his mind dwell upon the 
eoup d’élat without his “cheeks blushing with shame” and 
his “ eyes filling with tears,” we may judge what must be the 
feelings of Democrats of the pronounced type which is so com- 
monly met with in France. ; 

Against this weakness of the Conservative element are 
arrayed all the hopefulness and ardour of revolutionary propa- 
gandism. The two ideas which underlie this movement are 
well described by M. Prévost-Panravot. The first is a firmly 
rooted conviction that the State can do everything. The second 
is a belief that in France the State is an easy prey, and can be 
made, in proper hands, an active servant of Socialism. The 
existence of neither view will seem unnatural when we bear 
in mind how greatly both have been fostered by the course of 
events in France. The Revolution of 1789 effected a change 
equally complete and sudden in the whole fabric of social 
order, and the belief thus engendered in the ability of the 
State to regenerate the world by a series of well-designed 
decrees has never died out. ‘That the world is still 
unrenewed is attributed solely to the fact that the con- 
trol of this all-powerful machinery has been in the wrong 
hands. If, during that brief revolutionary period when 
the people were really their own masters, such vast and 
permanent changes were effected, why should not the restora- 
tion of the people to power be marked by the same, and even 
greater, results? The possibility of such a restoration is de- 
monstrated to the minds of those who thus reason by the ease 
with which successive Governments have made their way to 

ower, and especially by the success of the coup d'état. If the 
President of the Republic, by watching for and seizing a 
favourable opportunity, could lay hands upon the State 
machinery and make it do his bidding for eighteen years, why 
should not a similar action on the part of the French people 
be.crowned with similar, though more lasting, success? Since 
1852, says M. Prévost-ParapoL, “ even more than before, 
‘State power has been popularly considered as a kind of 
“ magic wand, which the detainer is now applying to bad 
“ uses, but which, once taken from him, and put in more truly 
“ Socialist hands, will bring quickly and surely, not for 
“France only, but for the whole world, universal peace, 
“absolute equality, and perfect happiness.” With so many 
illusions to be disabused of, the revolutionary party in France 
cannot be other than a source of just alarm. ‘This alarm may 
be exaggerated in many cases, and notably so when it leads 
people to sacrifice all chance of building up a really strong 
fabric of free and orderly government to the frantic desire of 
repressing Socialism by any means and at any cost. But 
for all that, Socialism is a substantial danger, and even M. 
Privost-Paravot, who is likely on all grounds to rate the 
prospects of rational liberty in France at the highest possible 
figure, allows that “ there is ample room to foresee some 
“ violent commotion in France, if the life of the Emperor 
“is long enough to allow him to reap the results of many 
“ faults.” : 

The point on which the future of France seems at pre- 
sent to hinge is whether the Liberal party will have time 
and opportunity vouchsafed them to introduce those reforms 
which are absolutely required in order to disarm Socialism by 
the spectacle of a Parliamentary Government at once strong 
and free. M. Priévost-ParapoL sums up these necessary 
changes under three heads. The first is decentralization—the 
concession of a qualified liberty to the Borough and the 
Department. The power of the central Executive requires to 
be controlled, without reference to the consideration whether 
it is in monarehical or republican hands, and the renewal of 
“ provineial political life, which is nearly extinct in France,” that 
is sure to follow upon this limitation, will bring other advantages 


in its train. The second reform relates to the administration 
of justice. Undera system which multiplies judges while leay- 
ing them at the mercy of the Executive as regards advancement 
in the judicial career, it becomes their interest to consult the 
wishes of the Government whenever they have occasion to do 
so. Inasmuch as press and political trials are conducted } 
the judges without the intervention of a jury, these occasiong 
present themselves often enough—and the more often in pro. 
portion to the arbitrariness of the Executive. The aboliti 
therefore, of the present system of judicial promotion jg 
a universally recognised article of the French Liberal creed, 
The third reform is the separation of Church and State, 
This M. Prévost-Parapot considers to be demanded in 
the interest of the former as well as of the latter, sineg 
if it is not effected upon truly liberal and equitable 
terms by the co-operation of the best men both in and 
out of the Church, it will certainly be effected by the 
Radicals, who are “strongly inclined to cut off the Church 
“from the State as to salary, and to put it still more under the 
“power of the State in any other matter, as a kind of public 
“nuisance which cannot be too much watched and restrained,” 
These general principles of reform seem pretty nearly to cover 
the ground taken up by the Deputies of the Left in their 
recent manifesto, with the exception that M. Prévost-Parapo, 
is perhaps not inclined to replace the existing constitution of 


-the army by one which shall “arm the whole country for the 


“defence of the nation and its free institutions.” He does not 
indeed affect to deny that a really popular army might, in the 
present disposition of the peasantry, be mjurious to French 
greatness. If the peasant comes to feel himself master, 
“he will be the most avaricious of masters.” In that case, 
universal suflrage will “ threaten the country with a new and 
“ unforeseen danger,” in “ the increasing difliculty of purvey- 
“ing to the true wants of the State.” 


THE NEW PEERS. 

R. GLADSTONE’S peerages are on the whole less 

. open to objection than his grants of minor honours, 
After the example of several predecessors, he has wasted! 
that intangible portion of the treasure of the Crown which 
consists in the power of rewarding merit and recognising 
political importance without pecuniary outlay. In the dis- 
tribution of titles, as in the discharge of other official duties, 
Sir Roserr Peet, referring to a higher moral standard 
than his contemporaries or his successors, also displayed a 
sounder judgment. In administering the Royal prerogative, 
as in fiscal legislation, he abstained from depreciating 
paper currency by excessive issue. In five years of office 
he created as many peerages, and perhaps twice the number 
of baronetcies; and he did something to relieve the order 
of knighthood from the discredit into which it had fallen 
in the days of Grorer II. Later Ministers have resumed the 
practice of letting the waters of the fountain of honour 
run freely to waste; and Mr. Giapstone’ has been as careless 
in investigating the claims of candidates for knighthood as 
if they had desired to be Commissioners of Works. It is 
probable that a solicitor may deserve well of his party 
by performing the useful and humble office of bringing 
candidates and boroughs together, but for similar functions 
fees and occasional petty appointments are the suitable modes 
of payment. When Mr. Disrag.i knighted a well-known rail- 
way member of Parliament, he might excuse himself on the 
ground that a professed opponent who had sometimes turned 
against his own leader on convenient occasions had esta- 
blished a claim to Ministerial gratitude. Of Mr. Guapsront’s 
baronets some were eminent in their several departinents, 
and most of them possessed the primary qualification of 
wealth; yet it would have been better to dole out pro- 
motions at certain intervals of time than to make a batch 
of appointments which were almost all of the same class. 
There was an awkwardness in elevating at the same moment 
supporters of Mr. Guapstone in South-west Lancashire, and 
supporters of Mr. GLapstone at Greenwich ; but the principal 
reason for reserve in the dispensation of decorative patronage 
is the risk of making it worthless, The prize-books which 
in some private schools are awarded to every pupil are 
not highly valued by the parents whom the master hopes to 
conciliate. Military and civil authorities have long since 
fallen into the same error of making the Order of the Bath 
too generally accessible. The Garter alone retains its pristine 
eminence, because the number of appointments is restricted, 
and also because it is never prostituted to the purpose of re- 
warding merit. A certificate which proves that the holder 1s 
a than of the highest rank naturally commands ‘wppreciation 
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ae respect. Baronetcies, or even knighthoods, bestowed with 
equal regard to claims of a different kind would in their re- 
spective degrees be proportionately esteemed. 


Peerages, involving powers and privileges as well as social 
ence, stand on a different footing from honorary titles. 

‘A Minister might be justified, on rare occasions, in attempting 
to redress the balance of parties in the House of Lords. In 
the last Session Mr. GLapstone experienced the inconvenience 
which results from the antagonism of the two Houses. The 
Trish Church Bill was endangered; the Scotch Education 
Bill was mutilated and ultimately rejected; and Sir Joun 
Coteripce’s Bill for abolishing University Tests was de- 
feated. It is not surprising that the Minister should wish to 
increase the number of his adherents in the House of Lords 
before he introduces a measure which will probably be in the 
highest degree unpalatable to landowners. The infusion of a 
Liberal element would be still less open to cavil if it were 
likely to produce a perceptible effect, but experience shows that 
it is impossible to swamp the Conservative majority. During 
thirty years out of the last forty, Liberal Governments have 
been in office, and they have certainly not neglected the 
opportunity of giving peerages to their friends; but men 
of rank and fortune associating with members of their own 
class naturally cling to established institutions. There are 
no Radicals in the House of Lords, and the remaining Whigs 
are moulded after the mildest Liberal type. The gentlemen who 
are shortly about to enter the same assembly, even if they 
were to begin their career as Ministerial missionaries, would 
goon conform to the local religion. None of them have earned 
promotion as political enthusiasts or agitators; and probably 
they will consider that they sufficiently discharge their duty 
to their patron by voting steadily and ineffectually for the 
measures of the Government. The selection, if a selection had 
to be made, is in all respects creditable to Mr. GLapsrone’s 
judgment. If Lord Sournesk and Lord Listowst are little 
known to fame, it is expedient that from time to time the absurd 
peerages of Scotland and Ireland should be gradually absorbed 
by promotion to the substantial honours of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Firzratrick and Colonel GrevitLe Nucent, as great Irish 
proprietors, will be valuable supporters of the future Land 
Bill. Mr. Giyn belongs to the class which Lord Savisbury, 
with good reason, desired to associate in increased numbers 
with the landed peers. It is indeed probable that Mr. Giyn is 
himself a landowner, but his life has been passed in the 
management of commercial and monetary affairs. He is a 
great banker, and he was the first Chairman of the greatest 
Railway Company in England. The title which he has chosen, 
although it is unpleasantly associated with cold coffee and 
stale sandwiches, is judiciously taken from a town which owes 


its existence to the railway. For centuries the House of 


Lords has been periodically recruited from the City, and 
Mr. Giyn inherits the position of the ancient goldsmiths 
and aldermen whose descendants have long enjoyed earl- 
doms and dukedoms. Mr. Tatzor of Margam possesses 
large estates and much local influence, and he has for many 
years been one of the steadiest of Whig county members. 
Mr. Epwarp Ettice, it appears, declines a promotion which 
would remove him from the House of Commons; but it was 
fitting that the offer should be made to him. He has for 
more than thirty years supported the Liberal cause in Parlia- 
ment, possessing in the councils of the party a weight due 
to his sagacity and experience rather than to his prominence 
in debate ; and the son of the veteran colleague of Lord Grey 
had also an hereditary claim to the honours which he has 
now refused. ‘The most laudable of all the new creations 
are those of two eminent Roman Catholics. As Lord Ep- 
warp Howarp thought it worth while to accept a peerage, 
Mr. GLapsroxe wisely took occasion to show that religious 
opinions, even though they may be unpopular in England 
and Scotland, are under his administration not regarded 
as disqualilications. In a debate held several years ago 
on the advantages and disadvantages of small boroughs, it 
was forcibly contended that Lord Epwarp Howarp, although 
he was returned by the pocket constituency of Arundel, 
alone represented in the House of Commons the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain. Sir Jouy Simeon had not then 
proved that personal and political qualities might prevail, 
even in a county division, over the Protestant prejudices 
which had been aggravated by the foolish fussiness of 
Cardinal Wisrman and Lord Joun Russert. Lord Epwarp 
Howarp, though, like the rest of his family, he is supposed 
to belong to the straitest sect of his own communion, 
fully shares the loyalty and the love of order which dis- 
tinguish the hereditary Roman Catholies of England. ‘ir 
Joux Acton is the head of an old Roman Catholic family, and 
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he represents a different school of political and theological 
opinion. The pupil of DO Lincer, himself a profound 
scholar, is regarded by Ultramontanists and Jesuits as one 
of their most formidable adversaries. The zealots who 
surround and prompt the Porr have never understood that it 
was for the interest of the Church to reconcile itself with the 
self-respect of the educated laity. The organs of Archbishop 
Mawnine and of Cardinal CuLen have affected not to notice 
the elevation to the peerage of the most learned Roman 
Catholic laymen in the United Kingdom. It was not Mr. 
Gapstone’s duty to regard the sectarian jealousies of priests 
and fanatics. Lord Epwarp Howarp and Sir Joun Acron 
are raised to the peerage because, in addition to the ordinary 
qualifications of rank and station, they belong to a Chureh 
which had long been unjustly proscribed. 

The most serious objection to abundant creations of peers is 
founded on the corresponding depletion of the highest class of 
commoners. It is not indeed to be expected that a Minister, 
unless he were as conscientious and as provident as Sir Ropert 
Peet, should trouble himself to consider the ulterior conse- 
quences ofa familiar and convenient practice ; but almost every 
new peer is removed from a position of comparative power to a 
place where he will act at a mechanical disadvantage. Mr. 
GLApstTone’s peers take with them into the House of Lords some 
scores of thousands of annual income which will be no longer 
legitimately applicable to the return of members like themselves 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Tatsor and Mr. Roparres will 
be creditable members of the House of Lords, but as commoners 
and county magnates they would have been better able to 
counteract the operations of demagogues and agitators. Fifty 
years ago it mattered little whether the principal members of 
either party were commoners or peers; but at present it is 
not desirable that the natural opponents of revolutionary 
change should be permanently ostracized. Within two years 
Lord Cransorne and Lord Srantey have been removed 
from the House of Commons to a sphere of dignificd help- 
lessness. It is true that none of the new peers share their 
political eminence, but they all belong naturally to the party 
of order, though not to the following of Mr. Disraeu. 
Mr. Giyn, Lord Epwarp Howarp, and Sir Joun Acrox 
respectively belong to important classes which are not 
adequately represented in the House of Lords; but the re- 
mainder for the most part will be large landed proprietors 
in an assembly which is not deficient in acreage or rental. 
Remoter considerations would have been properly disregarded 
if Mr. Guapstone could have seen his way to securing a 
majority in the House of Lords; but, even if his new 
bishops are firm in their political allegiance, the divisions of 
last Session prove that the peers are, as a body, hostile to 
the Government, For the moment the Conservatives in the 
House of Lords will be disorganized by their uncertainty 
as to their future leader. Lord Cairys is evidently but a 
provisional chief, and Lord Sauispury will not act under Mr. 
Disraeti1. If Lord Dersy undertakes the task of reconciling 
the majority of the peers to a Liberal policy he may render 
important services both to the party and to the country. 


COUNT BISMARK. 


A* account of the political career of Count Bismark has 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review which is much too 
interesting and remarkable to be passed by without notice. 
The writer either knows or afiects to know the seeret 
history of this audacious and unscrupulous statesman. We 
are told how this plot was laid, and that plot defeated, and how 
the indomitable Bismark went on step by step until he had 
achieved the secret purpose of his life, and had crushed Aus- 
tria out of Germany. Whether all the revelations now given 
to the world are true it is impossible to say, but they wear a 
great appearance of truth, and offer a connected and consisten! 
whole. The character of Count Bismark remains the same 
throughout, and all that is narrated comes uniformly to this, 
that he stuck at nothing, and succeeded, partly through the 
persistent blundering of his adversaries, partly through a 
series of lucky accidents, and principally through his own 
cleverness, audacity, and entire recklessness as to means so 
that he attained his one great object of humiliating Austria. 
A strong, fierce, and bigoted Conservative, a fiery enemy of 
the Revolution, and an ardent admirer of Austria, he was sent, 
soon after the great convulsion of 1848 had subsided, to 
represent Prussia at the Dict. There he was offended and 
alarmed at the pretensions of Austria, which after the disas- 
trous bargain of Olmiitz affected to treat Prussia, not as aa 
equal in the Confederation, but as the first of her dependents. 
From the moment when Count Bismark realized that this was 
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really the pretension of Austria, and that Austria meant it 
seriously, and had begun to make this pretension a reality, he 
made it the one aim of his life, not to restore the balance in 
the Confederation, but to drive Austria out of it. In order to 
do this he knew that he must beat Austria in a great war ; and 
he felt from the outset thoroughly convinced that, if there was a 
war, Prussia would win. Possibly he may have said to him- 
self that, if Prussia could not beat Austria in a fair 
fight, there was no use in Prussia’s aiming at being a great 
Power, and that it was as well to know the worst and 
acquiesce in it. Nothing is more remarkable throughout the 
history of his career than his implicit faith in the superiority 
of the Prussian army. He has proved to be right, but it is 
difficult to say what justified him in his assumption. The 
needle-gun was the chief instrument in the defeat of the 
Austrians; but Count Bismark began his mancewvres against 
Austria long before the Prussian troops were armed to any great 
extent with the needle-gun, and it was principally in alarm 
at the defeat of Austria in the Italian campaign that the general 
introduction of the needle-gun throughout the Prussian army 
was commenced. However, Count Bismark was always ready 
to trust to the chances of a war, if only he could get a war 
begun, and could get it begun on terms that gave Prussia a 
fair chance. To secure such a state of things was exceedingly 
difficult, and in many parts of Count Bismark’s career seemed 
hopeless. But he always persevered, and never allowed any 
obstacle to stand in his way. In plain words, he bullied, lied, 
cajoled, and waited until he contrived to bring about the 
peculiar political position necessary for his purposes, and he 
went on year after year without having any single person at 
chome or abroad to give him effectual support. 


The writer in the Edinburgh brings out, with a distinctness 
that will be new to most of his readers, the intensity of the 
antipathy, fear, and contempt with which the King of Prussia 
and Count Bismark himself, and all the circle in which he 
moved, regarded what they called the Revolution. Under 
this head they included German Liberals of every shade of 
opinion, all Constitutionalists everywhere, Louis Napo.eon, 
and all the partisans of Victor EmmanveL. It was the tradi- 
‘tionary policy of the Prussian Court to rely, as against the 
Revolution, on Austria and Russia, and especially on 
Austria, because the Revolution, in its German phase, na‘u- 
rally seemed the most odious, and Austria was supposed to be 
equally interested with Prussia in suppressing it. But the 
Revolution was every year getting more powerful, and after 
Magenta and Solferino and the erection of the Italian King- 
dom fronted its enemies with an immense physical force, 
‘and with a strong hold over European opinion. That 
Prussia should go to war with Austria would not, perhaps, 
be very unwelcome to the Revolution; but that the 
Revolution should stand by and see Prussia crush Austria 
and aggrandize herself was apparently a most improbable 
event. Count Bismark could never have surmounted this 
enormous obstacle, he could never have gone to war with 
Austria under circumstances securing the neutrality of 
France, if it had not been for the fortunate conclusion 
of the Italian war, which left Venetia still in the possession 
of Austria. The commonly received opinion used to be, that 
the Emperor NapoLeon was driven to sign the Convention of 
Villafranca by the menaces of Prussia. The writer in the 
Edinburgh asserts that it was Austria that was driven to 
abandon her hopes of recovering Lombardy, even after Solfe- 
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rino, by the intimation which Prussia had given of an inten- 


tion to use the difficulties of Austria as a means of lessening | 


the power of Austria in Germany. Possibly both accounts 


may be in some measure true; but, at any rate, it was because | 
Austria retained Venetia that Prussia found the means of | 


making France neutral in 1866. The Emperor Napo.ron 


was most desirous of redeeming his pledge to make Italy free | 
But the Mexican Expedition had turned out © 


to the Adriatic. 
so disastrously that it was hopeless to think of inducing 
France to go to war in order to give Venetia to the Italians. 
But to get Venetia for the Italians without firing off a French 
gun seemed to the Emperor a very attractive notion. And it 
was not only in this way that Count Bismark was helped. 
He was equally befriended by the strange vacillation 
and incapability of acting with force and decisiveness which 
-has possessed the Emperor’s mind ever since the failure of the 
Mexican Expedition disenchanted him with great ideas and 


destroyed his confidence in his own success, There can be | 


no doubt that he never meant or expected Prussia to come 
out of the war of 1866 with at all the same strength and con- 
solidated power which she actually attained. But the Emreror 
could never make up his mind what to do. Neither he nor 


Austria got the slightest advantage or glory out of the strange , 
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plan of ceding Venetia to France in order that it might be 
given to Italy; and France got none of the compensation 
which Count Bismark had not only suggested, but had 
positively offered. The writer in the Ldinburgh states 
that Count Bismark actually offered Luxemburg to France, 
and suggested the seizure of Belgium; and he repeatedly 
declared that he was ready to fulfil his part of the 
bargain, and hand over Luxemburg to France, only that the 
Emreror wavered and waited so long before he asked for it, 
that it was taken up by the Germans as a German question, 
and the Prussian Minister found himself unable to do what 
he had promised. As for Italy, it is well known that, having 
first courted and cemented the alliance, he threw her over 
without the slightest hesitation or regard for her dignity by 
the Convention of Gastein, and then renewed and finally closed 
the negotiations in a form as humiliating to Italy as possible, 
The Italians got Venetia, which was so much taken away 
from Austria, but they got nothing else, either in glory or 
position ; and certainly Count Bismark may have the satis. 
faction of reflecting that, if his enemies of the Revolution 
helped him to get what he wanted, they got as little as possible 


in return. 


But his difficulties were even greater on the side of his 
friends than of his enemies. Russia is, or was in those da 
also an enemy of the Revolution, and why should Russia wish 
to see Austria crushed? Here, again, Count Bismark was 
befriended by luck, for the Polish insurrection of 1863 made 
Russia very disinclined for foreign enterprise, while Count 
Bismark was enabled to win the gratitude of Russia, and 
establish a strong claim on her indulgence, by the Con- 
vention into which he entered for uniting with her in taking 
military measures to suppress the insurrection. This Con- 
vention was strongly disapproved by England and Franee, 
and by the Prussians generally, as obliging Prussia to do the 
dirty work of her great neighbour. Count Bismark, with that 
audacity and impudence which never desert him, actuall 
went so far as to declare in the Prussian Chamber that the 
Convention was as much a myth as the sea-serpent; and it 
was quite true that he did not venture to carry it out. But 
he had earned the goodwill of Russia by the course he had 
taken ; and Russia, being not at all prepared for war in 
1866, was induced to look quietly on. In Prussia itself the 
Count had no support atall. The Liberals, with whom he quar- 
relled continually, and whom he took every opportunity of 
insulting, had no inclination for a war undertaken in defiance 
of the Chambers, and without any Liberal aim whatever. The 
Kine and the governing party were entirely adverse toa 
rupture with a Power which might sometimes be a little pre- 
tentious and overbearing, but which was the traditionary 
opponent of the Revolution. The powerful influence of mem- 
bers of the Royal Family closely connected with Austria was 
continually at work to persuade the Kine not to let things 
come to a quarrel; and the K1ne, from old associations, and from 
areal good will to Austria, and from an honest conviction that he 
and his nephew were really on the same side in the great 
struggle of royalty against rebellion, shrank from anything like 
war. The two modes in which Count Bismark overcame the 
scruples of the Royal mind are set out in the Edinburgh, and 
are well worth noticing. The Prussian Governor of Schleswig 
was instructed to govern his province with the utmost severity; 
the Austrian Governor of Holstein persisted in showing some 
regard for the feelings of the inhabitants; on which Count 
Bismark successfully denounced Austria to the Kine as not 
true to the great cause, and as coquetting with the Revolution. 
In the next place, the Count set on a host of hired writers 
in Prussia to attack and insult, day after day, the Govern- 
ment of Austria. The Vienna press naturally grew indignant 
and replied, and then Count Bismark showed these replies to 
the Kine, as if they were unprovoked attacks on Prussia; @ 
proceeding which, if correctly described, certainly shows the 
Kina to have been as simple as Count Bismark was un- 
scrupulous. It would be interesting to know if the King of 
Prussia will ever read this article in the Edinburgh in its 
English or in a German form; and if so, what he will think 
of it, and how he will like the recollections it will evoke. 
But the greatest difficulty of all that Count BismarK had’ 
to surmount came from Austria herself. Austria did not 
in the least wish to go to war in 1866, and was ready to 


do anything short of sacrificing honour or very precious ra 


terests rather than go to war. How was Austria to 
put sufficiently in the wrong for Count Bismark to get the; 


war begun? The Emperor of Austria had succeeded in the 
"summer of 1865 in settling by the Convention of Gastein with 


the King of Prussia how the affairs of the Duchies should be| 
carried on ina thoroughly amicable way. This Convention 
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had been concluded in the teeth of the opposition of Count 
BisMaRK; and the attempt to raise a quarrel a few months 
later out of the management of the Duchies, while Austria was 
acting in complete accordance with the Convention of Gastein, 
seemed a little difficult. Austria, fortunately for him, came 
to his help by a series of astonishing blunders. She rejected 
the proposal made by the neutral Powers for a Conference, or, 
rather, made it impossible by insisting that no schemes for 
territorial changes should be discussed at it; and shortly 
afterwards introduced the affair of the Duchies at the Diet 
and summoned the other States to her assistance. Count 
BisMaRK construed this into a challenge, which he persuaded 
the Kine must be accepted, and then the war he had longed 
for, and plotted for, and gone through so many evil ways for, 
broke out, and Sadowa made him the great man of his day. 
Whether even Sadowa made it worth while to go through 
what he went through, is a matter which we will leave 
honourable and upright Prussians to judge for themselves. 


THE ST. PANCRAS GUARDIANS ON THEIR 
DEFENCE. 


HE St. Pancras Guardians turn out after all to have some- 
thing in common with ordinary humanity. They do not 
like being told of their sins. They are notin the least moved 
to repentance by the exposure, but they are very decidedly 
moved to anger. The report of the proceedings at their extra- 
ordinary meeting last Saturday leaves no doubt upon this 
point. Unfortunately the newspapers were unable to publish it 
in full, owing, it was explained, to the libellous character of 
much that was said. But even this necessary reticence is full 
of meaning. Men rarely lose all sense of caution or decency un- 
less they have first lost their tempers. Their explanation of 
the recent deaths, so far as it can be made out from the mass 
of contradictions and inconsistencies in which it is imbedded, is 
that Dr. Extis is responsible for them all. The ventilation of 
the Infirmary wards would have been perfect if he had only let 
italone. On the 1st of October last the Guardians ordered the 
ventilators to be opened ; but, in spite of this order, both these 
and “another series of admirably arranged ventilating aper- 
“tures below each window had been closed,” and Dr. Exuis 
“ specially ordered the nurses to shut up the lower windows 
“at six o’clock every evening.” Consequently, if the wards 
were really in the state described by the medical witnesses 
at the inquest, that state of things has “‘ been designedly con- 
“ trived and brought on by Dr. Exxis.” The picture which the 
(juardians draw of their medical officer is not yet complete. 
They charge him not only with deliberately excluding all the 
air he could, but with arranging with equal deliberation that 
there should be too many persons in the wards to breathe the 
little air there was. “The overcrowding is due to the fact 
“that Dr. Etxis has detained in the Infirmary patients who 
“ought to have been drafted off and made comfortable in the 
“infirm wards ;” his alleged object in thus “ incommoding and 
“endangering the poor ” being the manufacture of sensational 
reports. The indignation of the Guardians is also excited by 
the fact that “ moribund patients” have been removed from 
their homes into the Infirmary, thereby giving the children 
“the recollection that their fathers died in a workhouse.” The 
conclusion from all this is that nothing is wanted to convert 
St. Pancras into a sort of Poor-law paradise but the dismissal 
of Dr. Exrtis. The Guardians have so far proved their case 
asto make it probable that, if they had their own way, the 
defects in the ventilation of the Infirmary would injure no 
one, for the simple reason that no one would remain to be 
injured by them. After deducting the “chronic” patients 
who ought to be in the workhouse, and the “ moribund” 
patients who ought to be at home, the Infirmary would be 
reduced to a series of empty rooms, in which the rats might 
sport unheeded, and the sewer gases accumulate like fire- 
damp in an unworked mine. 

It is curious to note how unable the Guardians present at 
Saturday’s meeting were to refrain from damaging the defence 
set up for them. Even the author of the statements just quoted 
could not resist reminding the Poor Law Board “ of a fact which 
“has been carefully forgotten—namely, that the former Guar- 
“ dians are alone responsible for the existence of defects in the 
“ structural arrangements or official organization of the Work- 
“house Infirmary, and that the present Guardians have been 
“ prevented by circumstances over which they had no control 
“from making the alterations which they deemed requisite.” 
If Dr. Epuunps’s own account of the arrangements for venti- 
lation is to be accepted as gospel, these structural defects must 

of a very unimportant kind. Supposing them to be more 


serious than he describes them, the real responsibility in the 


matter lies with the Guardians who wish to retain in use the 
building in which they exist. The “old” Guardians were 
consistent. They condemned the present Infirmary, and took 
measures for the provision of a new one. Their successors 
refuse to build a new Infirmary, and they are therefore bound 
to maintain that the “old” Guardians were mistaken in attri- 
buting any faults to the present one. In the same way, on 
the Guardians’ own showing, Mr. Sonty and Mr. BrupENELL 
Carter were fully justified in giving the evidence they did ai 
the inquests. They described the atmosphere as they found 
it, and, even supposing that the charges against Dr. Exiis 
could be made good, they could not know by whose agency 
all air had been shut out from the ward. ‘The cue of the 
Guardians clearly was to represent Mr. Sotty and Mr. Carter 
as victims, in common with themselves, of Dr. ELuis’s machi- 
nations. Instead of this, one Guardian declared that’ when 
Mr. Carter compared the Infirmary to the Black Hole of 
Calcutta “he well knew he was telling a gross untruth.” 
Another said that Mr. Soxty’s evidence “was like that of a 
“drunken man,” and a third characterized Mr. Carter's 
description as “ scandalous.” This extreme anxiety to dis- 
credit the medical testimony betrays a fear that the counter- 


charges against Dr. Extis may be less easily substantiated 


than made. 


With one part of the resolution with the adoption of 
which the proceedings on Saturday closed we entirely agree. 
There can be no doubt that the Poor Law Board ought to 
“ investigate the facts set out in the letter [of the Guardians], 
“and the conduct of the medical officer in connexion there- 
“ with.” But the public will hardly be satisfied unless the in- 
vestigation extends to the facts set out in the medical evidence 
given at the inquest, and the conduct of the Guardians in con- 
nexion therewith. The present position of the case is this. The 
statements made by Mr. Sotty and Mr. Carter amount to a 
charge of culpable homicide against the Guardians. The Guar- 
dians, if we understand them rightly, do not deny the truth of 
the facts stated. They only say that the state of the atmosphere 
on that particular night is accounted for by the measures taken 
by Dr. EL.is to give a false impression of the defects of the 
Infirmary. Here then are three issues very plainly raised. 
First of all, was the state of the Infirmary, and particular! 
of Wards No. 6, No. 11, and No. 24, on the night of the 4 
of November, such as Mr. Sotty and Mr. Carter describe it? 
If so, was it attributable to any special orders given by Dr. 
Exuis? And, lastly, if it was attributable to such orders, 
had he any good reason for giving them? Upon the first 
point the public will hardly require assurance. The testimony 
of one of the very first surgeons of the day, upon a matter 
involving medical knowledge, will feetts any number of 
opinions given by unskilled and possibly interested rate- 
payers, or by medical fanatics who deny that any particular 
amount of cubic space is necessary to the maintenance of 
health. It is desirable, nevertheless, that even this part of 
the case should be carefully and impartially gone into. The 
facts are, that so many patients slept in the ward, that the 
cubic space available for each was so much, and that such 
and such means of ventilation were in operation. The Poor 
Law Board can request two impartial physicians to consider 
these facts in conjunction with Mr. Sotty and Mr. Carter, 
and the doctors named by the Guardians, with the view of 
determining whether the atmosphere existing under these 
conditions would or would not be such as described at 
the inquest. This, of course, is on the supposition that the 
Guardians are not content with the reports of Mr. Corbett 
and Dr. Brypees, which, though they testify to some small 
and intermittent improvement since, leave no doubt that on 
the night of the 4th of November things were in all respects 
as bad as Mr. Soxty described them. Upon the second, point, 
the aileged share of Dr. Exuis in bringing things to this 
state, no opinion need now be expressed. The Guardians 
have made a definite charge against him, and it is for them to 
show that they had primd facie grounds for making it, or to 
take the usual, though unpleasant, consequences of bearing 
false witness against their neighbour. As to the third point, 
it may be as well to remark that want of ventilation is not 
the only danger to which sick people are exposed ; and that, 
if the ventilation provided was of a kind to expose the 
patients to violent blasts of cold air, the closing of the apertures 
might have been resorted to as presumably the lesser of two 
evils. In one of three more inquests held on Wednesday— 
St. Pancras will soon want a Coroner to itself—it appeared 
that a patient under treatment for inflammation of the lungs 
had had to choose between being suffocated if the windows of 
the ward were shut, and having her disease sensibly aggravated 
if they were left open. Under these circumstances, it would 
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not be unnatural if both patient and doctor had preferred the 
former alternative. 

It will .be seen that the proceedings at the recent in- 
quests and the action of the Guardians in reference to them 
have completely changed the whole aspect of the question. 
When the Poor Law Board wrote their letter of the 8th of 
November, the annexation of St. Pancras to the adjoining 
Central London Sick Asylum District, with the consequent 
adoption of the new Infirmary as a sick asylum for the district, 
might have been accepted as an adequate settlement of the 
whole dispute. It cannot be regarded in this light now. The 
charges which have been made against the Guardians are not 
ofa kind to be let drop. They demand the fullest inquiry, 
and, if substantiated, the most stringent proceedings after in- 
quiry. Officials who have been instrumental in causing the 
death of sick paupers are quite unfit to be entrusted with 
the care of any paupers at all. It is possible of course that 
the Guardians may make good their defence. In that case we 
shall be happy to tender them our commiseration for their hard 
fate in having been the victims of an accusation at once so 
false and so plausible. But if they fail to make good their 
defence, they ought to be disqualified for ever holding any 
parish office again, and visited with proper punishment for 
their misconduct while in office. If justice can be done under 
the law as it stands, it will be a grave fault in the Poor Law 
Board if they allow its sanctions to lie unused. If, as we 
greatly fear will prove to be the case, justice cannot be done 
under the law as it stands, it will be the fault of Mr. GoscHen 
if he omits to apply to Parliament for the necessary powers to 
deal with such oilenders for the future. 


POPULARITY. 

HE art of acquiring popularity is amongst those accomplish- 
ments which are not generally a matter of boasting to their 
ossessors, and are even considered as in some degree discreditable. 
fet, however carefully the study of the art may be concealed, it is 
undoubtedly one of great importance. It is so rare to find a 
statesman who has a proper indifference to popularity as compared 
with higher motives that we easily pardon the few who regard it 
with undue contempt. Yet within certain pretty obvious limits it 
is surely a very proper object of ambition. Popularity gives a 
power which we have no more right to despise than any other 
power resting upon an innocent foundation. Mr. Gladstone has 
great opportunities for doing good or evil simply because, rightly 
or wrongly, a large part of his fellow-countrymen feel a genuine 
enthusiasm for his good qualities, Lord Palmerston owed the 
remarkable influence which he exerted for a time to popularity 
amongst a very different class, and produced by very different 
services. But in neither case was there anything to be ashamed 
of. Whether a man owes his hold upon the country to an amazing 


flow of eloquence, or to the supposed heartiness and manliness of his. 


character, he has very legitimate qualifications for a high position. 
It would be hard to say that honest men should shrink from gain- 
ing authority by an unostentatious display of their genuine claims 
on our admiration, because demagogues and courtiers seek the 
same end by exposing mere tinsel in place of genuine gold. Yet 
the prejudice which we naturally feel against 2 man who consciously 
sets himself to win the affections of the people or of a particular 
class may be easily explained, and | to a similar feeling 
in social intercourse. It is a difficult problem how far a politician 
may sometimes fairly use methods which would be unjustifiable in 
private life; but we naturally transfer to a wider sphere of action 
the prejudices which we acquire in our domestic relations. 

Now of all unpopular characters there is none so universally 
and so thoroughly unpopular as the professed seeker of popu- 
larity. There seems to be a kind of Nemesis which pursues such 
a man, and punishes him by the loss of the very prize which 
he has most laboured to obtain. Once let a man resolve to 
be all things to all men, and he may be pretty sure of universal 
hatred. The clergyman who, pardonably enough, tries to be on 
the best terms with every member of his congregation, is certain 
to be despised and abused, especially by the male part of 
them. Everybody, it is true, likes flattery, unless it is laid on 
with ‘iene. It is possible to administer doses so thick and 
unctuous as to turn all but the most robust stomachs, But if the 
flatterer exhibits any delicacy in his art, if he pays compliments 
which may possibly be true, and paints portraits which the 
original, though no one else, is able to recognise, he is pretty certain 
to give pleasure. There never was a dramatic poet who seriously 
disliked an insinuated parallel between} Shakspeare and himself; 
nor a lawyer who, in spite of his professed contempt for poetical 
sensibility, was not accessible to a few gentle hints as to his clear- 
headedness, impartiality, eloquence, or learning. Almost all flat- 
tery short of the grossest is agreeable, even though the deception 
is momentary and the artifice transparent at the moment. By all 
the laws of association we ought to like the flatterer, but un- 
luckily there is a certain drawback in the case we are considering. 
‘That a man should praise us is at least excusable, but it is in- 
tolerable that he should praise other people. Every compliment 
which he bestows upon our neighbours is so much tuken away 


from the value of his compliments to ourselves. We are willj 
to hear ourselves described as Raffaelles; but not by a man who 
is silly enough to compare those palpable impostors, our rivals, to 
Michael Angelo. Nothing is more provoking than to see our own 
pet Boswell go astray, and take notes of the conversation of the 
presumptuous persons who dare to argue against us, and even to 
fancy that they outshine us. We dislike the man who pays court 
to everybody, Lave | because we distrust his sincerity, but stil] 
more because we feel that all the court paid to others is an implied 
insult to ourselves. We feel a bitter jealousy both of the rivals 
upon whom his praises are bestowed, and of the man himself 
who is endeavouring to cut us out by humbugging the rest of 
mankind. We need not ask whether more worthy motives m 
conspire towards the same result, as jealousy is quite enough to 
account for our hatred of such a character. It is unbearable that 
other people should be praised as though they were our equals; 
and intolerable that a man should endeavour to surpass us in 
general esteem by casting an implied slur upon that spirit of self. 
sacrificing sincerity which forbids us ever to say pleasant things to 
our neighbours. 

The grand secret, then, of obtaining popularity should be to 
flatter each man in a ty of ten without insulting the other 
nine. At first sight, this would seem to be impossible; inasmuch 
as all praise of other people is more or less disagreeable to the 
hearers. People, however, of a certain happy temperament can 
manage to accomplish even this perplexing task. It is wrong to 
flatter in words; and there is a kind of implied flattery which does 
not necessarily hurt the feelings of those who are not its objects, 
The really agreeable companion is the man who is gifted by nature 
with the power of seeing through the eyes of other people and 
catching the contagion of their emotions. Men may be divided 
for social purposes into two principal classes. The instinct of one 
is to repel every assertion made to him like & personal insult, and 
of the other to accept it as the novel revelation of some hitherto 
unsuspected but perfectly obvious truth. One class forms what, 
in the language of electricians, would be called a non-conducting 
medium, the other receives and intensifies every vibration com- 
municated to it. No flattery is so delicate as that which consists 
in a lively perception of the force of every remark you make, and 
a thcrough approval of your sentiment. Nothing is so humiliating 
as the open opposition, or, still worse, the blank indifference, 
which some persons oppose to your most brilliant flashes of 
genius. Everybody has suffered at times the cruel sensation of 
casting a joke upon stony ground; when, instead of the ex- 
pected laugh, the witticism is followed by an inquiring gaze, 
or a civil request for the end of the anecdote. Such a mis- 
fortune has been known to quench a professed wit at his 
first attempt, and convert him into a dumb animal for the rest 
of the evening. As no man ever yet admitted that he had made 
a bad joke, he naturally attributes his mortification to the malig- 
nity of his audience. Under such circumstances, the gratitude 
which he bestows upon the one exception to their stupidity who 
shows a genuine perception of his humour is like that which is 
due to the friend who throws a rope toa drowning man. Some 
happy people have the capacity of being good hearers, not merely 
in this special case, but in the various less aggravated accidents 
which occur to everybody. We feel that they would sympathize 
with us, for example, in such comparative tritles as the death of a 
friend or the loss of a fortune; but we are meanwhile certain that 
they will do us the more important service of thoroughly appre- 
ciating our wit, wisdom, and sentiment. Moreover, this is a kind 
of flattery which must be more or less sincere. Toadeaters, in the 
days when such people existed, are supposed to have flattered 
monarchs and other grandees by laughing at their jokes; they 
may have done so, though nothing is more easy than to distin- 
guish the sham from the genuine article of this description ; but 
we feel sure that they took it out afterwards by bullying some of 
their own dependents. The power of really falling in with every 
man’s humour is scarcely open to imitation; the strain implied 
in aping it successfully is too great for almost any human 
faculties; and persons in whom it is largely developed fully 
deserve the reward of extensive popularity which they are 
certain to attain. The effects of its absence are indeed rather 
hard occasionally. A man may be honourable, truthful, and 
thoroughly benevolent, and yet have no disposition whatever 
to dance to every one who pipes. When he hears a story, 
his first movement may be towards incredulity, and before he 
proceeds to mix his tears with those of his companion, he may 
require a more than ordinarily careful explanation of the facts. 
Such a man is often punished rather severely in general popularity 
for the sluggishness of his imagination and the want of mobility 
of his understanding. Still harder is generally the fate of a man 
who may have every other qualification, but has the mis‘ortune 
to be shy. Just enough modesty to give your friends the liappi- 
ness of thinking that you are a litte afraid of them is not a 
bad thing; but there is no weakness and there are few vices 
which are punished more severely by public opinion than decided 
shyness or reserve. A man may be a bad father, a tyrannical 
husband ; he may be a liar and a coward, and in many ways dis- 
honest, and yet be generally popular; but if he is unlucky enough 
to be guilty of an over delicacy in conversation, or in the expres- 
sion of feeling, he has no chance of being 2 social favourite; pro- 
bably nine people out of ten think him sulky, cynical, and spiteful, 
and at any rate decide, for which perhaps they cannot much be 
blamed, that if he can’t take the trouble to overcome lis diflidence, 
they can’t take the trouble to detect his hidden virtues, 
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The degree in which different ingredients go to make up payer 
Jarity varies of course immensely in different classes; but they 
may generally be explained on these principles. Thus there are 
very different types which find favour with men and with women. 
It is not odd that men should value a rougher and more bluster- 

character than is admired amongst the sex most acutely 
sensitive to the evils of brutality. But we do sometimes wonder 
at the popularity amongst women of the kind of being whom men 
summarily denounce as a prig. Women for the most part really 
like a prig; they are not offended by his affectations, and they are 
willing to take his talents at his own estimate. This is partl 
owing to the fact that they have not generally education enoug 
to detect the emptiness of his pretensions; and partly also to the 
aversion which most women entertain for cynicism, and their greater 
yeadiness to fall in with those solemn expressions of sentiment at 
which the male sex is apt to sneer. But a prig may also be 
arded as one who knows how to flatter the femiuine disposition. 
Women, whether it is owing to natural qualities or to their cruel 
subjection by the stronger sex, are open to a very indirect and 
not very complimentary form of flattery. They are pleased by 
being taken into council by a man who professes to take lofty 
views of the world, even though they are only allowed to play a 
subordinate part. It is a real pleasure to them to be called 
upon to act as chorus—a position which, from the male point 
at view, is distinctly degrading. ‘They feel it an honour even to 
say Amen to an eloquent oration, when the natural instinct of the 
phe sex is to make a comment equally pithy, but of very different 
tendency. Consequently, the same character which from one side 
seems to be most repulsive is often very attractive from the oppo- 
site; but the reason is substantially the same—namely, that women 
are flattered by permission to participate, whilst men are insulted 
by the assumption of equality. When a man sneers at some 
tty bit of sentiment, he pleases men, because he seems to say 
substantially, 1 have no right to preach to you; and he vexes 
women, because he seems to say, you are really not deserving of a 
sermon from me. 

We need not follow out further the consequences of the prin- 
ciples suggested. It may be called a low view of human nature 
to imply that we like those people best who can manage to flatter 
us most skilfully without praising others too offensively. But 
whether the opinion be complimentary or the reverse, it is founded 
on the very indisputable truth that, on the whole, few things are 
more valuable to us than the good opinion of our fellows, and 
that, by a logical conclusion, nothing can destroy its value more 
than their having an equally good opinion of others. To call 
everybody a saint comes in practice to much the same as calling 
everybody a sinner. 


OLD LADIES. 


_— world is notoriously unjust to its veterans, and above all 
it is unjust to its ancient females. Everywhere, and from 
all time, an old woman has been taken to express the last stage of 
uselessness and exhaustion; and while a meeting of bearded 
dotards goes by the name of a council of sages, and its delibera- 
tions are respected accordingly, a congregation of palsied matrons 
is nothing but a congregation of old women, whose thoughts and 
= on any subject whatsoever have no more value than the 
attering of so many magpies. In fact the poor old ladies have a 
hard time of it; and if we look at it in its right light, perhaps 
nothing proves more thoroughly the coarse flavour of the world’s 
esteem respecting women than this disdain which they excite when 
they are old. And yet what charming old ladies one has known 
at times—women quite as charming in their own way at seventy 
as their grand-daughters are at seventeen, and all the more so 
use they have no design now to be charming, because they 
have given up the attempt to please for the reaction of praise, 
and long since have consented to become physically old, though 
they have never drifted into unpersonableness or neglect. While 
tetaining the intellectual vivacity and active sympathies of ma- 
turity, they have added the softness, the mellowness, the tempering 
got only from experience and advancing age; they are women who 
ve seen and known and read a great deal, and who have suffered 
much, but whose sorrows have neither hardened nor soured them— 
tather have made them even more sympathetic with the sorrows of 
others, and pitiful for all the young. They have lived through 
and lived down all their own trials, and have come out into peace 
on the other side; but they remember the trials of the fiery 
passage, and they feel for those who have still to bear the pressure 
of the pain they have overcome. These are not women much 
met with in society; they are of the kind which mostly stays at 
home, and lets the world come to them. They have done with 
the hurry and glitter of life, and they no longer care to carry their 
Y hairs abroad ; they retain their hold on the affections of their 
nd, they take an interest in the history, the science, the progress 
of the day, but they rest tranquil and content by their own fire- 
side, and they sit to receive, but do not go out to gather. The 
fashionable old lady who haunts the theatres and drawing-rooms, 
Wigged, befrizzled, painted, ghastly in her vain attempts to 
Appear young, hideous in her frenzied clutch at the pleasures 
melting from her grasp, desperate in her wild hold on a life that 
18 passing away from her so rapidly, knows nothing of the quiet 
dignity and happiness of her ancient sister who has been wise 
enough to renounce before she lost. In her own house, where 
gather a small knot of men of mind and women of character, where 


the young bring their perplexities and the mature their deeper 
thoughts, the dear old lady of ripe experience and loving sympa- 
thies and cultivated intellect holds a better court than is known 
to any of those miserable old creatures who prowl about the gay 
places of the world, and wrestle with the young for their crowns 
and garlands—those wretched simulacra of womanhood who will 
not grow old and who cannot become wise. She is the best kind 
of old lady extant, answering to the matron of classic times—to 
the Mother in Israel before whom the tribes made obeisance in 
token of respect; the woman whose book of life has been well 
studied and closely read, and kept clean in all its pages. She has 
been no prude, however, and no mere idealist. She must have 
been wife, mother, and widow; that is, she must have known 
many things of joy and grief, and have had the fountains of life 
unsealed. However wise and good she may be, as a spinster she 
has had only half a life; and it is the best half which has been 
denied her. Tow can she tell others, when they come to her in 
their troubles, how time and a healthy will have wrought with 
her, if she has never passed through the same circumstances ? 
Theoretic comfort is all very well, but one word of experience 
goes beyond volumes of counsel based on general principles and 
a lively imagination. 

One type of old lady, growing yearly scarcer, is the old lady of 
Radical political tendencies based on the doctrines of Veltaire and 
Paine’s Liyhts of Man—the old lady who remembers Hunt and 
Thistlewood and the Birmingham riots, who talks of the French 
revolution as if it was yesterday, and who has heard so often of the 
Porteus mob from poor papa that one would think she had assisted 
at the hanging herself. She is an infinitely old woman, for the 
most part birdlike, chirrupy, and wonderfully alive. She has 
never gone beyond her early teaching, but is a fossil Radical of the 
old school, and she thinks the Gods departed when Hunt and his 
set died out. She is an irreligious old creature, and scoffs with 
more cleverness than grace at everything new or earnest; she 
would as lief see Romanism rampant at once as this new-fangled 
munmery they call Ritualism; and Romanism is her version of 
the unchaining of Satan. As for science—well, it is all very 
wonderful, but more wonderful she thinks than true; and she 
cannot quite make up her mind about the spectroscope or the 

rotoplasm. Of the two, the protoplasm commends itself most to 
ber imagination, for private reasons of her own connected with 
the Pentateuch ; but these things are not so much in her way 
as Voltaire and Diderot, Volney and Tom Paine, and she is 
content to abide by her ancient loves, and to leave the leaping- 
poles of science to younger and stronger hands. And this type of 
old lady is for the most part an ancient spinster, whose life 
has worn itself away in the arid deserts of mental doubt and 
emotional negation. if she ever loved it was in secret, some thin- 
lipped embodied idea long years ago; but most likely she did 
not get even to this unsatisfactory length, but contented herself 
with books and discussions only. If she has ever honestly loved 
and been loved, perhaps she would have gone beyond doubt, and 
have learned something holier than a scoff. The old lady of strong 
instinctive affections, who never reflects and never attempts to 
restrain her kindly weaknesses, stands at the other end of the 
scale. She is the grandmother par excellence, and spends her life 
in spoiling the little ones, cramming them with sugar-plums and 
rich cake whenever she has the chance, and nullifying mamma’s 

unishments by surreptitious gifts and goodies. She is the dearly 
mer of our childish recollections, and to the last days of our 
life we cherish the remembrance of the kind old lady with her 
beaming smile, taking out of her large black reticule, or the more 
mysterious recesses of her unfathomable pocket, wonderful little 
screws of paper, which her withered hands thrust into our chubby 
fists; but we can understand now what an awful nuisance she 
must have been to the authorities, and how impossible she made 
it to preserve anything like discipline and the terrors of the 
domestic law in the family. 

The old lady who remains a mere child to the end, who looks 
very much like a faded old wax doll with her scanty hair blown 
out into transparent ringlets, and her jaunty cap bedecked with 
flowers and gay-coloured bows, who cannot rise into dignity or 
true womanliness, who knows nothing, can give no advice, 
has no sentiment of protection, but on the contrary demands all 
sorts of care and protection for herself—she, simpering and giggling 
asif she were filteen, is by no means an old lady of the finest type. 
But she is better than the leering old lady who says coarse things, 
and who, like Béranger’s immortal creation, passes her time in re- 
gretting her plump arms and her well-turned ancle, and the lost 
time that can never be recalled, and who is altogether a 
most unedifying old person, and by no means nice company 
for the young. Then there is the irascible old lady, who rates 
her servants, and is free with full-flavoured epithets against 
sluts in general; who is like a tigress over her last unmarried 
daughter, and, when crippled and disabled, still insists on keep- 
ing the keys, which she delivers up when wanted only with 
a snarl and a suspicious caution, She has been one of the 
race of active housekeepers, and has prided herself on her ex- 
ceptional ability that way for so long that she cannot bear to give 
up, even when she can no longer do any good; so she sits in her 
easy chair, like old Pope and Pagan in Pélgrim’s Progress, and 
guaws her fingers at the younger world which passes her by. She 
is an infliction to her daughter for all the years of her life, and 
to the last keeps her in leading-strings, tied up as tight as 
the sinewy old hands can knot them; treating her always as 
an irresponsible young thing that needs both guidance and 
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control, though the girl has i into the middle-aged woman 
y now—a poor spiritless thing, that has faded before she has 
fully blossomed, and dies like a fruit that has dropped from 
the tree before it has ripened. Twin sister to this kind is the 

im female become ancient; the gaunt old lady with a stiff 
Caibaie who sits upright, and walks with a firm tread like 
aman; a leathery old lady, who despises all your weak slips of 
girls that have nerves and headaches and cannot walk their paltry 
mile without fatigue; a desiccated old lady, large-boned and 
lean, without an ounce of superfluous fat about her, with keen 
eyes yet, with which she boasts that she can thread a needle and 
xead small print by candlelight; an indestructible old lady, who looks 
as if nothing short of an earthquake would put an end toher. The 
friend of her youth is now a stout, soft, helpless old lady, much be- 
draped in woollen shawls, given to frequent sippings of brandy and 
water, and ensconced in the chimney corner like a huge clay 
figure set to dry. For her the indestructible old lady has the 
supremest contempt, heightened in ,intensity by a vivid remem- 
brance of the time when they were friends and rivals. Ah, poor 
Laura, she says, straightening herself; she was always a poor 
creature, and see what she is now! To those who wait long 
enough the wheel always comes round, she thinks; and the days 
when Laura bore away the bell from her for grace and sweetness 
and loveableness generally are avenged now, when the one is a 
mere mollusc and the other has a serviceable backbone that will 
last for many a year yet. Then there is the musical old lady, who 
is fond of shetie small anonymous pieces of a jiggy character, 
full of queer turns and shakes, music that seems a!l written in 
demi-semi-quavers, and that she gives in a tripping, catching 
way, as if the keys of the piano were hot. Sometimes she 
will sing, as a great favour, old-world songs that are almost 
pathetic for the thin and broken voice that chirrups out the senti- 
ment with which they abound; and sometimes, as a still greater 
favour, she will stand up in the dance, and do the poor uncertain 
ghosts of what were once steps, in the days when dancing was 
dancing, and not the graceless lounge it is now. But her dancing- 
days are over, she says, after half-a-dozen turns; though, indeed, 
sometimes she takes a frisky fit, and pays for it the next day. 

The very dress of old ladies is in itself a study and a revelation 
of character. There are the beautiful old women who make them- 
selves like old pictures by a profusion of soft lace and tender 
greys; and the stately old ladies who affect rich rustling silks 
aud sombre velvet; and there are the original and individual 
old ladies, who dress themselves after their own kind, like Mrs. 
Basil Montagu and Miss Jane Porter, and have a cachet of their 
own, with which fashion has nothing todo. And there are the 
old women who wear rusty black stuffs and ugly helmet-like 
caps; and those who affect uniformity and going with the stream, 
ee the fashion has become nce | 3 and these have been much 
exercised of late with the chignons and the new bonnets. But 
Providence is liberal, and milliners are fertile in resources. In 
fact, in this as in all other sections of humanity, there are those 
who are beautiful and wise, and those who are foolish and un- 
lovely; those who make the best of things as they are, and those 
who make the worst, by treating them as something they are not, 
those who extract honey, and those who find only poison. For in 
old age, as in youth, are to be found beauty, use, grace, and value, 
but in different aspects and on another platform altogether; and 
the folly is when this difference is not allowed for, or when the 
possibility of these graces is denied and their utility ignored. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BISHOPS AND THE ROMAN 
COUNCIL. 

OF readers may recollect that “ Janus” calls attention to the 

stringent consecration oath taken by all Roman Catholic 
bishops since the Hildebrandine era, as a serious impediment to 
their freedom of action, whether in Council or out of it. Bishop 
Ullathorne, of Birmingham, has come forward to assure his “ dearly 
beloved brethren and children in Christ, the clergy, regular and 
secular, and the faithful of our diocese ”—of whose standard of in- 
formation he does not seem to have formed a flattering estimate— 
that this is a pure mare’s-nest, and that the magical clause salvo meo 
ordine divests the oath of any meaning inconsistent with perfect 
freedom of episcopal action. It would be obvious to reply that a 
conventional formula of that sort has about as much practical 
value as the guantum per legem Christi licet with which it was 
sought to salve the conscience of the English clergy in making 
their Act of Submission to Henry VIII. A more conclusive answer 
still would be that the sense of the oath has been unmistakably 
fixed by the interpretation of history. Dr. Ullathorne indeed 
tells us that “no less than ten General Councils have been pre- 
sided over by Popes in person, five of them held in Rome (in- 
cluding, we presume, Leo X.’s hole-and-corner ‘ Fifth Lateran’ 
Synod), yet in no instance was complaint ever raised of want of 
Freedom.” Possibly not, but at none of these ten Councils, except 
Constance and Florence, where for various reasons the Popes 
could not prevent it, was any freedom of discussion, or at most of 
them any discussion at all, allowed. At one, which may serve as 
a specimen of the rest, a cleric was ordered to proclaim that any 
bishop who opened his mouth without his opinion being asked 
would incur the greater excommunication. It may be true that 
“ the Pope is by virtue of his office the protector of freedom in 
Councils,” but it is an historical fact that by virtue of his interests 
he has always been its deadliest enemy. Since Hildebrand’s 
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time his little finger has been heavier on Councils than ever was 
the hand of the Emperors. The objection about the oath, adds 
Dr. Ullathorne, “has not even the merit of originality ; it is as 
old as Protestantism itself.” It is much older; but it is true that 
it was urged afresh with great emphasis at the period of the 
Council of Trent, not so much by Protestants as by the Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe, who demanded that the Council should be helq 
out of Rome, and the bishops relieved from their oath of subjection, 
Nor was the demand unnatural if we remember that Pius J], 
had declared that a bishop broke his oath who uttered any truth 
inconvenient for the Pope. But if the testimony of history to 
the true meaning of the oath is conclusive, that testimony rom A 
reinforced, in a manner for which the Bishop was perhaps hard} 

prepared, by the more telling evidence o: _ facts, “ 
was well aware,” says Mr. Foulkes, in the Letter we reviewed 
the other day, when his request for an act of the barest 
justice was “evaded” by his Archbishop, “that your Grace 
was bound to Rome by ties that only those who have perused the 
oath taken by bishops on their consecration can appreciate.” Ong 
former occasion another bishop—probably Dr. Ullathorne himself, 
as Oxford is in his y cer, told him that “it was useless 
to apply for his sanction (for opening a hall at Oxford) without 
having secured Rome first.” The Archbishop of Salzburg alone of 
all primates in the Roman Communion retains, and that only by 
virtue of special Papal privileges, some shadow of the rights an- 
ciently inherent in every metropolitan See. For the most part the 
bishops in communion with Rome are virtually reduced to the 
position of mere mitred flunkeys of the Curia, and this is the posi- 
tion which they will claim for themselves for the future, under the 
sanction of Divine revelation, by endorsing the figment of Papa) 
infallibility of which it is the practical result. 

Meanwhile a pamphlet has appeared simultaneously both in 
French and German at Ratisbon—we carinot say which is the 
original—suggesting certain Considerations for the Bishops of the 
Council on the Question of Papal Infallibility, which they might 
do wisely to ponder before committing the Synod to a dogma 
which will make it the laughing-stock of educated Europe. A 
copy is understood to have been forwarded to every French and 
German bishop. Whether the author had studied the work of 
“Janus” does not appear. But he has anyhow summed up in 
afew pages of merciless logic the conclusions which inevitably 
follow from the facts there narrated, with an incisive force 
which must compel the assent of every reader who appreciates 
the most rudimentary laws of reasoning. We are bidden to 
observe—first, the historical difliculties of the dogma; secondly, 
the theological consequences it involves; thirdly, the methods 
by which it has been produced and fostered; and, lastly, the 

ractical results of defining it. It is difficult to analyse what 
is already a rigidly condensed and masterly summary of the whole 
evidence on the case, but the great learning and luminous pre 
cision of the writer give his work so unique a character that 
we are tempted to do our best in the hope of inducing our 
readers to study it, either in French or German, for themselves. 
First, then, come the historical objections, both general and 
particular. Immutability and antiquity have hitherto been 
ulways considered attributes of Catholic doctrine. It has been 
held that no opinion could become an article of faith which had 
been unknown in the Church for many centuries, the origin of 
which could be assigned to a cortuin fixed date, and which 
cannot be logically deduced from any doctrine previously held. 
And this is emphatically the case with the tenet of Papal 
infallibility. No voice was ever raised for it in the Easter 
Church during the thousand years it remained in commu- 
Even Perrone can only appeal to one 
passage of Origen, which he grossly mutilates and distorts for his 
purpose, and to the alleged opinion of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
whose words he discreetly omits to cite. Nor can he and his 
Jesuit allies find a single passage from any Latin Father which 
distinctly ascribes this Divine prerogative to the Pope, while there 
are abundant passages which most distinctly negative it. No 
single Father who has written on the rule of faith refers to the 
judgment of the Roman See, which would have been on this 
hypothesis the simplest and most obvious method of settling con 
troversies, nor was any one of the ancient heretics blamed for 
disregarding it. On the infallibilist theory the history of the 
Church for the first thousand years, and of the at controversies 
which agitated it for so long, is an insoluble riddle. Every Catholic 
should have submitted at once to the infallible judgment of the 
Pope, and all who resisted it should have been excommunicated. 
On the contrary, Councils were summoned for every emergency, 
and the Popes themselves admitted, as e.g. St. Leo did, that this 
“useless fracas,” as Cardinal Orsi and modern Papalists call such 
assemblies, was necessary for settling questions of faith. 

Nor can it be said that the infallibilist view grew up in the Church 
by a natural process of doctrinal development, for it is a negation 
of earlier teaching, not an inference from it. It first appeared, very 
late, in the West as the upshot of a long series of forgeries, and wes 
introduced into the theology of the schools by Thomas Aquinas, ” 
the thirteenth century, on the strength of ‘a new fabrication of 
spurious authorities by certain Dominicans. The Church finds 
her earliest model for the method of deciding controversies in the 
Council of Jerusalem in the Acts, and there the Apostles and 
Presbyters discussed the points at issue, and did not leave them t 
St. Peter to decide. The decrees of the ancient Councils did nt 
depend for their validity on Papal confirmation, but on the receptio 
of the Church; while, on the other hand, Papal decisions wel? 
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submitted to examination at the Councils, and were either approved 
like St. Leo’s Letter to Flavian, or rejected like Honorius’s Letter 
to the Greek Patriarchs. Our Lord’s prayer for St. Peter (Luke 
xxii. 32) is the Scriptural authority quoted by all infallibilists, 
But ele a of it (1) contradicts the whole tradition of 
the ancient Church, for no single Father so interprets it though 
numbers of then: discuss the passage, the first writer who applies 
it to any special privilege of the Roman See being Pope Agatho 
jin 680; (2) it therefore contradicts the oath taken by every 
bishop and priest, based on the Tridentine canon, to interpret 
Scripture “ according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers,” 
je. the Church writers of the first six centuries; (3) it con- 
tradicts all rules of exegetical criticism, for the words obviously 
refer to St. Peter personally, and to the particular circumstances of 
his trial, and the “ faith ” spoken of is simply belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Christ, not faith generically ; (4) it contradicts the repeated 
testimony of history to the fact of Popes going wrong in matters of 
faith, as e.g. did Zosimus, Liberius, Honorius, and many more. The 
great patristic authority of the infallibilists is a passage of Ire- 
nus, Which says really just the contrary of what they try to make it 
mean. Ivenzeus does not say that every particular Church is obliged 
to agree with the teaching of Rome on account of its Divine gift 
of inerrancy, but that the tradition of the Roman Church is a 
«ood touchstone of heresy on account of its circumference, anti- 
quity, and foundation by Peter and Paul. He does not say that it 
upholds the purity of doctrine in all other Churches, but, on the 
contrary, that the concourse of the faithful from all lands (undigue) 
to the Imperial city, each bringing the traditions of his own 
hurch, upholds the purity of the Roman tradition. It is “ con- 
venire ad Ecclesiam,” not “convenire cum Ecclesii Romani,” 
that he speaks of. Gregory Nazianzen says just the same two 
centuries cine of the Church of Constantinople, which had then 
become the Imperial city and “ eye of the world.” The testimony 
of Irenzeus, therefore, tells not for, but against, Papal infallibility. 
‘The decision of Pope Stephen on heretical baptism was rejected 
by St. Cyprian and the whole African Church ; and St. Augustine a 
century Ser justified their rejection of it, because the question had 
not then been settled, as it was afterwards, by a General Council. 
Yet this was a question of grave dogmatic importance, involving the 
whole doctrine of the Sacraments. Pope Honorius was condemned 
for heresy by the Sixth CEcumenical Council, and the sentence was 


. 1eceived by the whole Church and subscribed by his successors. 


The infallibilist theory was gradually built up on the maxim, 
“The first See can be judged by no man.” But this maxim was 
never heard of for five centuries, and was first introduced on the 
strength of forged testimonies ; it was repeatedly rejected both in 
practice and by express decree at the Councils of Constance 
and Basle. Now the Council of Constance is universally recog- 
nised as (Ecumenical, and has been so declared by Martin V., 
Eugenius IV., Nicolas V., and Pius IL, though later on Roman 
Cardinals, like Torquemada and Cajetan, tried to throw doubts on 
its authority, and at last some Jesuit writers, and even bishops, 
rejected it altogether, which Martin V. declared in the Bull Inter 
cunctas to be “a sign of heresy.” The Council of Basle was 
recognised by Eugenius IV. for its first twenty-five sessions. 

If, then, the infallibility of the Pope is made into a dogma, the 
Councils of Constance and of Basle, and the Bulls of Popes 
accepting them, must be rejected, and “Catholic doctrine thus 
reduced to a hopeless chaos of contradictions.” Again, no doc- 
trine has been more persistently taught by Popes since the thirteenth 
century than the duty of civil governments to put down heresy by 
force, and suppress all freedom of opinion and worship. More than 
fifty Popes have erected, restored, or supported by their Bulls and 
decrees, the Inquisition, which with death, and 
relapsed heretics even after recantation. No one out of Italy ven- 
tures to defend that horrible institution now, but if Popes are 
infallible it and all its rules are infallibly right, for it falls under 
the domain both of faith and morals. So also is the deposing 
power, and the absolute dominion of the Holy See over 
all princes, States, and civil governments, a Divine law, for 
it is asserted in Boniface VIIL.’s Bull Unam Sanctam, confirmed 
by Leo X. at his Lateran Synod; and, accordingly, Baronius, 
Bellarmine, Lepino, Suarez, and others maintain that it is heresy 
to deny it, though the “ Controversial Catechism,” highly praised 
the other day in the 7ublet, declares that “every Catholic may 
Tenounce upon oath any such doctrine.” The famous dogmatic 
decree addressed by Eugenius IV. to the Armenians would also be 
infallibly true, though it would upset the whole doctrine of the 
Sacraments and prove that there is no valid priesthood or episco- 

te in the Church, and thus confirm the assertions of Pfaff, 

osheim, and other Protestant theologians. 

It has always been usual for the Church to affirm dogmas of 
faith when they are denied. But Papal infallibility was openly 
and fiercely denied by all Protestants and nearly all Catholic 
theologians out of Italy at the time of the Council of Trent; yet 
the Council, though urged by the Papal Legates, would not affirm 
It to be part of the revealed deposit. If we inquire how the 
belief has been propagated since then, the answer is simple 
enough—by the forcible suppression of all denial of it. In 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the Inquisition and the Index made 
any contradictory teaching impossible. Every single writer against 
it was put on the Index, except Bossuet and Cardinal de la 
Luzerne. “But where there is so complete an absence of freedom 
of teaching, it is idle to speak of ‘the consent of the Church’; 
the word consent implies opportunity of dissent.” Moreover 
the whole weight of learning, especially patristic, is on the side 
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of the ancient doctrine. The famous work of Bossuet shook the 
belief in the new theory, even in Rome. The learned Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur and the German theologians were against 
it; while its advocates have been either Cardinals or expectant 
Cardinals, like Torquemada, Cajetan, Jacobazzi, Orsi, Bellarmine, 
&c., or members of religious orders whose generals reside at 
Rome, especially Jesuits. And they have had to support their 
views by forged evidence like the Isidorian Decretals, & spurious 
pe of Greek Fathers which deceived Aquinas and others; nor 

ave they been able to afford to abandon such “ proofs” even now. 
Roscovany, Bishop of Neutra, quotes a whole string of them ; the 
Jesuit Weninger, who has published a work at New York for the 
edification of the American bishops, gives a purely fabulous history 
of the Council of Nice, and quotes Sozomen for it; Bouix, in his 
last book (Tractatus de Papd, 1869), appeals to the spurious 
passage of St. Cyril and such Br os tables as the “ Arabian 
canons” of Nice; Deschamps, Archbishop of Malines, is equally 
unscrupulous. The author might have added Archbishop Man- 
ning’s recent Pastoral, with its garbled version of the Florentine 
decree and reference to Aquinas. The Catechism already referred 
to calls the doctrine “‘a Protestant invention.” 


The practical result of defining this dogma will be to give an 
immeasurable advantage against Rome to the separated Churches, 
which will concentrate their attacks on this articulus stantis vel 
cadentis Ecclesia, as it must then become, and will find their most 
effective arguments in the works of Catholic theologians. “ What 
will the champions of the Church answer when they are told that 
for a centuries this doctrine was first wholly unknown and 
then denied by a great part of the Church, and that the most 
learned ; that the most celebrated theological corporation in the 
Church, the University of Paris, for 400 years taught the con- 
trary ; and that its disproof may be found in the works of Bossuet, 
Fleury, Natalis Alexander, and other Catholic divines?” An 
incalculable weakening of the authority of the Church, in the eyes 
both of strangers and of its own members, must follow when a 
theory founded on a series of forgeries extending from the sixth to 
the thirteenth centuries is seen to be made into an article of faith. 


What the bishops will think of these considerations we cannot 
tell. The important pastoral of the ablest French bishop, Dupan- 
loup, announcing his opposition, is much more = than the 
expression of any other single en yp opinion. Whether his judg- 
ment condemns the principle as well as the policy of the innova- 
tion remains to be seen. The Bohemian, Hungarian, and German 
bishops have already forwarded to the Pope their earnest dissua- 
sions against the proposed definition as “ inopportune ” ; but this is 
a very weak ground to go upon, and the Cura has plenty of ways 
of cajoling or browbeating refractory prelates into conformity. 
Meanwhile Dr. Manning is well known to be in the secrets of the 
Vatican, and it is clear from his recent Pastoral what course he 
expects things to take at Rome. His audacious perversions of 
history read more like announcements of the winner than pleas of 
the advocate. The doctrine is really taken up, not because it is 
true, but because it is politically convenient; and then history is 
manipulated, not to = into its testimony, but to bolster up a 
foregone conclusion. De Maistre—the greatest intellect by far of 
modern Ultramontanism—expressly rests his defence of Pa 
infallibility on this political ground. It is to ecclesiastical, what 
the exploded theory of the divine right of kings is to civil, des- 
potism. 


INTERVIEWING. 


N eminent lawyer who in early life had been employed as a 
reporter has the credit of having said that he should be 
ready, if required, to take a note of the proceedings at the Day of 
Judgment. We might say of the journalists of New York that if 
they were warned that the Devil had appeared on earth they 
would immediately pre to “interview” him in their accus- 
tomed style, and we rather think that the Devil would perceive 
the expediency of submitting to be made public property. The 
reporter of the New York World would inform readers of that 
famous journal that he had called upon the Devil, and found him 
sitting by the fire in his private room, wra in a great cout 
and complaining of the unaccustomed cold. He would state that 
he was received by the Devil with a genial empressement which was 
uite fascinating. The distinguished stranger was reading that day's 
World when the reporter entered, but he immediately arose, put 
away the paper, and motioning towards a sofa by the window 
invited his visitor to sit, and, neatly folding his tail, seated him- 
self beside him. He described his voyage across the abyss as 
pleasant, and he had found himself in excellent health when he 
reached New York. He seemed pleased with the aspect of the 
city, and remarked that its inhabitants displayed so much intel- 
ligence that he did not think he could teach them anything 
new. He decidedly disapproved of secession, and enthusiastically 
admired the character of the late lamented Abraham Lincoln. This 
is the sort of thing that the New York World will publish when it 
gets the chance, and the competition between that journal and its 
rivals would be so keen that among them the Devil would be 
“interviewed” almost to death, and he would desire nothing so 
much as to get back safely to his own place. We should expect 
that when he got there he would instruct some of his under-devils 
in the business of “interviewing,” so that they might apply a 
new form of torture to the mulefactors who come under their 
treatment. 
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Hard as is the fate of a European prince who lands upon our 
shores, and is waited upon by the Mayor of Dover with an 
address, it is not so hard as the fate of Father Hyacinthe, who, 
having gone to America for rest and quiet, has been “interviewed” 
within an inch of his life by the reporters of the New York news- 
papers. The victim of this new species of persecution has 
addressed a pathetic appeal to the guhiie of the United States, 
whom he implores to leave his actions and movements unwatched 
and unrestricted. He desires to be treated with the same courtesy 
as is allowed to every foreigner, but he forgets that foreigners of equal 
celebrity who come to America are generally willing to be “ pro- 
spected ” by reporters. Indeed, we think that Father Hyacinthe 
ought to consider that eminence of every kind has its obliga- 
tions, and perhaps it would be a fair compromise if he were 
allowed to have six days of the week to himself, and were 
to be sold by auction to the highest bidder for the seventh. 
His resolution not to preach during his visit to the United 
States was taken, as we must think, without due regard to the 
curiosity which would be felt to hear one who is at once Catholic 
and Protestant. Indeed it may be doubted whether Father 
Hyacinthe, arriving at New York, is not as much public property 
as was Martin Chuzzlewit when he was required to “ receive” 
before departing for the salubrious settlement of Eden. We shall 
hear next that the Father desires to avoid having his hand shaken 
more than a thousand times a day, and feels only a moderate 
desire to be introduced to the most remarkable men of the country 
which he is visiting. But if the Father excludes reporters from 
his room he can hardly refuse the visits of ministers and doctors 
who may afterwards be “ interviewed ” in his stead. We are told, 
that the Reverend Dr. Ireneeus Prime called upon Father 
Ilyacinthe, and a reporter of the World called upon Dr. Prime 
“ for the purpose of ascertaining particulars of the interview.” It 
appears from the report furnished by Dr. Prime that the Father 
possesses the art, which he will find highly useful in America, 
of “ drawing a conversation to a close,” or, in other words, of 
cutting short a bore. He took from a salver his visitor’s card, 
and reading the name upon it, said, according to the reporter, 
“In Greek your name is ‘Irene,’ signifying peace.” We wonder 
that he did not say, or that the reporter Kia not make him 
say, “ In Latin your name is ‘ Primus,’ signifying that you are 
a prime article, or,in other words, a jolly good fellow.” When 
Father Hyacinthe finds what the reporters make of his con- 
versations at second-hand, he will perhaps think that it would 
be better to be interviewed directly than ta be made to state 
that Irene is the Greek for Irenzeus, and he may be disposed to add 
that Dr. Prime probably bears his peaceful name because of the 
singular talent he possesses for worrying people out of their lives. 

American politicians sometimes find convenience or pleasure in 
this process of interviewing which has proved so distressing to 
Father Hyacinthe. Thus, we may remember that Senator Sumner 
rocured himself to be interviewed for the purpose of propagating 

is doctrines on the Alabama question, and we may suppose that if 
the custom prevailed among ourselves, some friend of Mr. Ayrton 
would be requested to take an early opportunity of eliciting from 
him the opinion that all decorative art is stuff and nonsense. It 
is not easy to understand why this conversational method should 
be adopted either in politics or in education, and yet it seems to 
be imagined that ideas or knowledge may be imparted more readily 
or clearly by the use of the form of dialogue. There is a school- 
book of English history in which a girl of the name of Emily 
is made to appear to have a_portentous and incredible vora- 
city for information as to the doings of the Plantagenet kings. 
She taps the reservoir of historical fact just as an American re- 
porter taps an eminent senator during the recess of Congress. The 
stream when once set flowing will flow steadily and evenly until 
some obstacle is interposed. 'We may remember that Mr. Loring, 
the captain of the Harvard boat crew, found himself unable to im- 
part to his countrymen the fact that English milk had disagreed 
with him, until a reporter of a Boston journal invited him to 
discourse on the causes of the defeat of his crew by Oxford. 
A process somewhat similar to that of interviewing is the 
sending of deputations, accompanied by reporters, to Ministers 
and other leading politicians, A deputation usually com- 
prises several speakers, besides other “ influential” persons who 
attend for demonstrative or choral purposes. Thus Mr. J. J. 
Merriman lately requested Mr. Gladstone to receive “a small 
deputation ” from the Amnesty Committee, accompanied by one 
or two members of the House of Commons, and Mr. Gladstone 
answered that, in his opinion, the subject of an amnesty to Fenian 
prisoners was not well suited for discussion with a deputation. 
And again in August a numerous deputation waited on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to urge the Government to take measures 
for preserving Epping Forest from encroachment. A reverend 
speaker on that occasion exhorted Mr. Lowe to be just and firm, 
and Mr. Loweanswered that a display of the desired qualitieswould 
be fatal to the proposal of the deputation. The rights of the Crown 
over Epping Forest were established fez the purpose of maintaining 
deer for the pleasure of the sovereign, und Mr. Lowe thinks that 
these rights ought not to be exercised for the different purpose of 
restraining encroachment by lords of manors on the rights of 
copyholders in the Forest. ‘In the fairest language,” said Mr. 
Lowe, “it uppears to me to be chicanery”; and he suggested to 
two clerical members of the deputation that their proposal, 
although it might be consonant with law, was at variance with 
equity and reason. “I should be glad,” said Mr. Lowe, “to hear 
trom the reverend gentlemen present anything to show that I am 


would, indeed, be one thing more exciting—we mean, a little mill 
upon this question between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton; and 
possibly our sporting contemporaries may hereafter be able to 
announce that these celebrated bruisers have signed articles and 
gone into training for a match. 

If it were possible to “ prospect ” the opinions and feelings of Mr, 
Ayrton on the plan adopted towards Father Hyacinthe, we should 
be tempted to propose that the reporter of the New York World 
should be invited to England to “interview” the new Commis- 
sioner of Works. The reporter need not be deterred from under- 
taking this engagement by the fear that Mr. Ayrton would talk 
Greek to him, and he would be able to investigate the relations 
between Mr. Ayrton and the Cabinet with the same distressing 
exactitude of inquiry as he used in reference to Father Hyacinthe 
and the Pope. The member for the Tower Hamlets who has 
become a Minister has almost as much explanation to give of his 
conduct as the priest who, in a sense, is at once Catholic and Pro- 
testant ; and it would be interesting to hear whether Mr. Ayrton 
considers that he was of any use us Secretary to the Treasury, 
We should expect that when the reporter entered, Mr. — 
would be discovered looking out the word “edile” in a Latin 
dictionary, or studying a treatise upon Gothic architecture. 


WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST. 


i ew chief feature of the Report of the Royal Commission is 
its inequality. While the Commissioners seem to have com- 
prehended the defects of the Staff College and treated them with 
a firm hand, the system of examinations for officers after obtaining 
their com vissions is confused, and in its treatment of the Military 
Schools the Report shows everywhere signs of hesitation. An in- 
vestigation into the constitution, organization, and working of the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst showed so many imperfections 
as very nearly to cause it to be abolished. Idleness and immorality 
seem to have been very prevalent, and though the examination for 
entrance was far from being difficult, the pernicious system of 
cramming appears to have been resorted to by candidates for 
Sandhurst as much as by those for Woolwich. The easy course 
of study, the light final examinations, and the certainty felt 
by a considerable number of the cadets that their commissions 
would have to be purchased for them after all, caused this re- 
siduum to lapse into a chronic state of idleness, and thereb 
constitute a nucleus of lazy immorality calculated to do muc 
injury to the whole College. The Commissioners evidently felt 
uncertain whether they could find a remedy for this evil con- 
dition of affairs. They propose to abolish nomination, to throw 
open the College to free competition, to increase the strictness of 
the examinations, which are to be conducted by persons uncon- 
nected with the College, and to institute an annual inspection by 
an independent board of visitors, who should be appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and whose Report should be presented to Par- 
liament. The cadets are to be divided into groups of twenty-five, 
and each of the groups is to be superintended by one of the pro- 
fessors or instructors, who is to conduct the ordinary correspond- 
ence with the friends of the cadets, and be Pac: responsible 
for each one of the pupils under his charge. ‘The course of study 
is to be extended to two years. 

This attempt of the Commissioners to introduce a sort of tutorial 
organization into the Military Schools (for they recommend it also 
as an alternative plan for Woolwich) is likely, so far as we can 
learn, to meet with strong opposition. It certainly substitutes in 
part a quasi-civil organization for a military one, and we have 
been told that the Sandhurst cadets have already shown, on attain- 
ing their commissions, airs of independence extremely annoying to 
their commanding officers. We are ready to acknowledge that 
military discipline cannot be conducted on the principles which 
regulate civil life. An army is altogether an anomaly, especially 
in a constitutional country, and a certain amount of arbitrary 
power must be given to the chiefs and submitted to by the 
subalterns ; but we would venture to suggest that no army 
can lag far behind the general feeling of the country without loss 
of public sympathy and harm to the public interests. Formerly 
the young oflicer was not debarred from challenging his superior 
toaduel. Public opinion and the law courts have supplanted the 
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duel asa means of judging between civilians, but the ensign or 
lieutenant has lost the old resource without gaining the new ones, 
unless he chooses to risk his commission and defy the prejudices 
of the military profession. He cannot allow himself to sink 
jnto the position of a mere servant, and the result is a certain 
exaggeration of independence which is sometimes mistaken for 
want of discipline. We have made many inquiries on this 
subject, and we cannot ascertain that there is any tendency to 
jmpertinence or disobedience to orders among the young ollicers 
fresh from Sandhurst or Woolwich; but there is a certain self- 
assertion and a want of that humility which commanding 
officers are occasionally perhaps too ready to exact. The increase 
of the age at which commissions are given, together with a 

wing precocity in youth, must tend in the direction of greater 
independence of character shown by the young officer on first 
joining; but it has generally been supposed that independence 
of character is an Inglish virtue rather than a fault. On the 
whole, we are inclined to believe that the tone of young officers 
entering the army is at least as good as it used to be, while the in- 
tellectual attainments of those who have passed through Woolwich, 
if not Sandhurst, are decidedly superior to the old average. We 
have not much fear that English officers will become insubordinate 
whether they are trained under a tutorial or a strictly military 

stem. The former is distinctly recommended for Sandhurst. 
ih is only proposed as an alternative scheme for Woolwich, and, as 
the military authorities are sure to be against it, it is not likely to 
be adopted at the more scientific school. : 

The recommendation that the Governors of the two Colleges shall 
take personal part in the instruction can hardly be carried out in 
its integrity, unless officers of comparative youthfulness and of 
junior rank are selected to fill these posts. The intention of the 
proposal was probably to insure a certain amount of intellectual 
capacity in the heads of the instructional departments of the 
army. We fear, however, that there will be little difficulty in 
evading it. The general idea of a council of advisers to the 
Governor, formed by the members of the instructional staff, is 
certainly right. We have never heard a good reason given why 
the professors and instructors in subjects requiring a considerable 
amount of brains should have less power entrusted to them than 
is given to the subaltern whose duties are limited to the ordinary 
military routine of parades and drills. 

It is satisfactory to find that the system of competitive exami- 
nation has worked well at Woolwich. The Commissioners report 
expressly that there is no trace at the Royal Military Academy of 
the idle element which they found “located in permanence at 
Sandhurst.” They found, however, in both schools a “consider- 
able amount of immorality,” as gauged by the hospital returns. 
“Immorality ” is clearly used in a narrow sense, and we cannot 
refrain from pointing out that there appears to be a fundamental 
difference between the immorality of the Military Schools and that 
of the Universities. We hear nothing of drunkenness at Wool- 
wich, nor gambling, nor running into debt. On the other hand, 
the temptations of a garrison town, and the proximity of the Mili- 
tary Colleges to London, throw the cadets in the way of evils from 
which students at Oxford and Cambridge are carefully guarded. 
Drunkenness is a military crime very properly held in abhorrence, 
and no longer prevalent in the commissioned ranks of the army. 
There are other sins equally culpable, even more destructive to 
health, but for which remedies have hitherto been sought in vain. 
And the worst of it is, that anything like punishment for diseases 
contracted by indulgence in this kind of vice only leads to con- 
cealment and terrible aggravation of danger to the erring victims. 
Surely the best method of obviating the difficulty would be to 
make the rooms of the cadets so comfortable, and give them so 
many sources of amusement within barracks, that the temptation 
to evening rambles and excursions te London might be reduced 
toaminimum. After all, military cadets of twenty and twenty- 
one years of age are not like schoolboys. They must face the 
temptations of life and conquer as best they can. Advice should 
never be wanting. Attempts at absolute restriction would be 
sure to break down, and to do more harm than good. We do not 
believe that Woolwich cadets are more immoral than the average 
of men of their age. They have hard work and little leisure, 
and we suspect that if undergraduates of the Universities had 
to be treated in hospital for every illness, no great difference 
would be observed between their morality and that of military 
men of the same age. 

The changes proposed by the Commissioners in the subjects for 
examination and their relative values were specially devised to 
draw candidates directly from the great schools of the country 
without tempting them to pass through the hands of crammers. It 
was found that the mountains of public education would not come 
to the military Mahomet, so the design of the Commissioners is to 
bring Mahomet nearer to the mountain. An important step was 
made at the time when competitive examinations were first intro- 
duced, by raising classics to a position of rivalry to mathematics in 
the entrance examinations. But though a cadet might enter 
Woolwich in virtue of his classical acquirements, and even 
take one of the highest places in his term, he was sure to drop 
behind at the first examination in which classics counted for 
nothing. The Commissioners have now further increased the 
relative value of classics, though mathematical students will still 
take higher places if only they know their subject thoroughly. 
It is somewhat curious that mathematics have been made to 
count four thousand marks both at Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
though the amount of study required to obtain those marks at 


Sandhurst is less than one-third as much as that which would 
gain them at Woolwich. The candidate for Sandhurst is only 
obliged to take up simple equations and the first book of Euclid ; 
for these he may gain 1,000 marks. If his geometry is more 
advanced, and his course includes plane trigonometry, he may 
gain the full 4,000 marks. At Woolwich, the qualifying test 
with 1,000 marks attached to it includes the whole of algebra 
and six books of Euclid, while the 4,000 marks can only be 
attained by a student who takes up mechanics, hydrostatics, 
spherical trigonometry, differential and integral calculus. Latin 
and Greek are to count for 3,000 and 2,000 marks respectively, 
both at Sandhurst and Woolwich. It is dillicult to say exactly 
what will be the result of this curious anomaly. It is certain, 
at least, that mathematics up to plane trigonometry, with six 
books of Euclid, may be acquired in one year, while the attain- 
ment of a good knowledge of Latin and Greek demands a much 
longer period of study. But we cannot set down the time required 
to reach the Woolwich mathematical standard at less than two 
and a half to three years; and it appears that mathematics 
should either have counted for more at Woolwich, or less at 
Sandhurst. The candidate’s colloquial knowledge of modern 
languages is now to be tested, not only the number of queer 
idioms he may happen to have collected together and learnt 
by heart. This is satisfactory. We have always supposed lan- 
guage to have something to do with speech, though examiners 
usually ignore any connexion between the two. ‘Lhe ridiculous 
result has been that, though English officers might carry in their 
pockets manuscript books full of quaint ¢diotisms, and tell you the 
shades of difference between the same words under varying circum- 
stances, they would be utterly at a loss to obtain any intelligence 
from the inhabitants of foreign countries. Again, physics have been 
omitted from the course in the Woolwich Academy, though retained 
for Sandhurst. We presume that this can ouly have been by 
accident. Whatever hold mathematics may take upon our public 
schools, it is certain that the value of studies in physics is being 
more recognised every day. The higher mathematics and the 
higher portions of fortification will be voluntary within the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich; indeed, the recommendations of 
the Commission may be taken to mean “Give to students both 
before and after entering the Military Colleges as much freedom of 
choice as possible; it is better to know a few subjects thoroughly 
than to have a surface knowledge of many.” 

The adoption of the Report will be strenuously resisted in many 
quarters. Some faults may easily be found in it. We believe, 
however, that its tendency is in the right direction, that most of 
its suggestions are highly valuable, and that Mr. Cardwell will be 
justitied in acting upon it as soon as possible. 


ST. COLSTON AND ST. PEABODY. 


RISTOL is the most picturesque of our English cities, and it 

has superseded its old reputation of being the dirtiest—the 
picturesque is often connected with a certain ssthetic grubbiness 
—by recently acquiring the reputation of being the healthiest 
wee or taking high rank among the healthiest places, in the 
empire. Such a city deserves to be exceptional, and among its 
specialities must be reckoned its local cultus of certain tutelar 
Saints. Canning and Colston are the guardian spirits of 
the place; and the indigenous worship of these two protectors, 
especially of the latter, 1s perhaps the latest instance by which 
we can trace the growth of a myth. Colston was a merchant living 
in historical times, but the poetical tale of his rescue from ship- 
wreck by a dolphin—whieh some cold Euhemerus has, we fear, 
discovered to be the Dolphin brig—is almost an exact counterpart 
of the legend of Arion. The prosperous merchant, in gratitude 
for his senri-miraculous deliverance, founded many charities in 
Bristol, and Bristol still cultivates his pious and immortal me- 
mory by annual festivities on the 13th cf November, which are 
in exact accordance with the old method of celebrating a demi- 
god. They are at once religious and convivial, and the double 
notion of a feast and sacrifices is realized. The devotees go 
to church, say their prayers, give their alms in humble, and 
we fear inadequate, imitation of their patron, dine together, 
make speeches, and talk politics. This last element in the 
festival has of course created a division among the faithful. It 
is a curious fact that there is no religion without a schism. 
Christianity has almost from the beginning exhibited this cha- 
racteristic of the natural history of all religion. Judaizers and 
Paulines — East and West—Greek and Latin— Catholic and 
Protestant ; Christendom’s divisions are synonymous with Chris- 
tianity. Islam rejoices in, or mourns over, the factions and strife of 
Ali and Omar; and British Colstonism splits up into the Anchor 
and the Dolphin Societies, which on the same day have their 
rival churchgoings and sermons, rival collections, rival dinners, 
and rival speechifications. The Bristol publicans gain, and 
charity in the shape of almsgiving gains, for the two sects make 
it a point of honour to run each other very hard in the amount 
of their gatherings, and this year it seems that the Tory Dol- 
phins have beat the oe Anchorites, who are by no means 
anchorets, by some hundred pounds. The other sort of charity 
which thinketh no evil is not much cultivated on either side, 
since it seems that half of the raison d’étre of the Anchor Clubbists 
is to abuse the Dolphin Clubbists, and vice versd. We had nearly 
forgotten a poor, puling, innocent third party—the Grateful 
Society—which, somewhat more in the true spirit of the sainted 
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tutelar, simply cultivates a pure and simple charity, and eschews 
politics, and the dear delight of anathematizing its friends and 
neighbours, and only sustains a Laodicean temper, and conse- 
quently collects less money, makes less fuss, and is altogether 
eminently respectable, good, and useful. We only trust that 
these annual faction fights will not be introduced into London, 
and that when St. Burdetta’s or St. Peabody’s day is celebrated, 
as we hope it will be celebrated in London, it will dispense with 
the rites of a November fight between Toryism at the Albion, 
and Whiggism at the London Tavern. 

As fur as we can judge from the reported speeches at the two rival 
dinners, we should say that the best thing for Bristol and the great 
Colstonian cause of charity would be for the Dolphinites and 
Anchorites to perform the Happy Despatch, or at least to merge 
themselves in the neutral Grateful. We are led to draw this touch- 
ing, if commonplace, lesson from the Festival of St. Colston, that as 
to the connexion between political faith and practical good works 
everything is for the best. Last year when the Tories were in 
office, the Whig—that is, the Anchor—collection was the highest, 
reaching the exact sum of 1,000/., while the Tory box at the 
‘Dolphin _ produced 820/.; the modest Grateful taking a 
mean course between extravagance and parsimony. This year the 
figures are, like the political situation, exactly reversed; the Tories 
taking the lead with ggo/., the Grateful still clinging to its golden 
mediocrity, while the Whigs fall down to 825/. From which we 
deduce this law, that political opposition stimulates Christian 

enerosity, or at any rate some other virtue or passion which 
instigates those out of office to show that they don’t intend to 
knock under, and that they will back their principles with their 
money the more impossible those principles are. This is human 
nature as well as Colston nature. When you and your friends 
are in office, the pleasant stimulant of pugnacity which, as it 
excites other passions, so it spurs generosity, is lacking ; and it 
seems to require the cold and nipping winds of opposition to draw 
the purse-strings with liberality. 

How far the cultus of Colston is likely to find imitators, even 
among ourselves, it might be premature to inquire. In these days we 
thought that we had outgrown Saint-worship and the canonization 
of heroes; but you may try to expel human nature by controversy 
and Thirty-nine Articles and the march of mind, still the old 
feeling which elevated Hercules to Olympus, and canonized St. 
Vincent of Paul, survives, and will survive. Hagiologists, we 
believe, find it a difficulty to account for the existence, and have 
not ventured, even in the Acta Sanctorum, to give us the history, 
of all the Cornish saints. St. Erney, St. Gennys, St. Teath, St. Ewe, 
St. Feock, St. Tudye, St. Issey, St. Day, have been said to be 
country squires, canonized only by the respect of their neighbours 
and gratitude for good dinners. To give their saintships this origin 
is better than to deny their existence, which has, we fear, been 
done; but there is this peculiarity in hagiology, that while on 
the ene hand an abstraction has been imported as a living person 
into the calendars, so on the other a person has been resolved 
into a myth. One can hardly believe that St. Fides and St. 
Veronica are anything more than a personality attributed to a 
virtue and a napkin respectively, while Archbishop Whately 
has shown that a high critical method might be so applied 
as to resolve the First Napoleon himself into a myth. We should 
not be surprised if, some ten centuries hence, doubts will be 
cast upon the existence of St. Peabody, as even now in some 
quarters removed from Bristol suspicions are cast upon the 
legends which have already clustered round the history of 
Edward Colston. There are, it must be admitted, a great many 
things connected with the name of Peabody which in after ages 
may afford ample ground for the exercise of the critical method 
upon his name and works, until perhaps they are resolved and 
evaporated into a myth as unsubstantial as the legends of St. John 
Nepomucene and St. Rose of Lima. How, for example, will the 
history of the future deal with the tradition that George Peabody’s 
recognition as a saint was said to have been pronounced on one and 
the same day by the Bishop of Lcndon and the Dissenting minister, 
Mr. Newman Hall? The unhistorical character of the narrative re- 
futes it. What scepticism will be evoked by the contradictory state- 
ments that he was buried beneath Westminster Abbey and also at 
Denver in the United States! What a field there is for the Niebuhr 
or Strauss of the future in making the most of the doubt whether, 
after all, Peabody was an American or an Englishman! We can 
quite understand an — critic dilating upon the scanty 
memorials of his life. ho was Peabody? Where is the con- 
temporaneous record of his life? Who ever met him in society ? 

ho can point to the house in which he lived, or identify his 
place of business? Nothing is known about his family or mode 
of life ; some say that he lived in an obscure lodging and concealed 
himself from his neighbours. But all this, it will be added, is 
just what is to be looked for in an unhistorical character, and this is 
precisely the sort of legend which attaches to a mythical personage. 
Again, it will be asked, can we be called upon to believe that in 
the nineteenth century his relics were translated from England to 
America, and conveyed in a turret ship across the Atlantic ? 
Who is there who does not see in this picturesque but improbable 
narrative the mere fact that he was buried in a commonplace 
way under the tower, which might be called the turret, of an 
ordinary parish church? And if some contemporaneous nar- 
rative, or what professes to be a contemporaneous narrative, is 
produced, which represents the Prime Minister of the day pro- 
nouncing his funeral oration in the presence of the Lord Mayor 
at Guildhall, and after a dinner too, and declaring that the 


mere fact of the existence of Peabody and of his alleged bene. 
factions to the London poor is at once and in itself a guarantee o; 
perpetual friendship and alliance between the British Empire aad 
the United States, is it not certain that it will be argued that to pro- 
duce such evidence as this is enough to condemn the whole history » 
The intrinsic improbability, amounting indeed to au impo.i. 
bility, of the great Gladstone ever talking such nonsense, or seem. 
ing in this way to pander to American vanity, will, we fea 
establish a very strong case of proof against the existence of 4 
Peabody, at least against much of the popular and poetical menjo- 
ries which will have become connected with his name. To hy 
sure, the critics whose disquisitions we are anticipating will have to 
meet one criterion of Peabody’s personality. ive centuries hence 
a bronze statue may be opportunely disinterred from the ruins of 
London, inscribed with his name. But here an objection will, in 
the true spirit of the higher critics, be started. It is well known 
that statues are not erected to living men. At Rome, it hag 
been ascertained that a Jupiter has been made to do duty for a 
St. Peter; and, by parity of reason, what we are told is the statue 
of St, Peabody, as it was found in the churchyard of a destroyed 
chu.'1, St. Benet Fink, could only have been the effigy of the 
tutelar saint of that distinguished parish, whatever difficulties 
archeologists may start as to the costume. In a word, the extri- 
ordinary and exaggerated rites, pretending to be contemporaneous 
records, which are alleged to have been celebrated at his death, 
and especially the wild talk attributed to Mr. Gladstone and 
popular preachers, that the two great nations of those remote 
times swore eternal friendship over his tomb before he was buried, 
and that “ George Peabody became a link of peace which was 
never to be broken ”—and all this in the very midst of a great 
political crisis called the Alabama dispute—are of themselves 
sufficient to throw discredit upon much which will have been 
handed down to a sceptical and inquiring posterity in connexion 
with the doubtful and Rgunteny name of Peabody. 


CHINESE AND IRISH IMMIGRATIONS. 


Sle y projects are about to be realized, or are already in the act 
of realization, in the United States, which bid fair to produce 
important results. The one is a very large introduction of Chinese 
coolies into the South, the other is the consolidation of Irish 
denizens in one or more of the Western States. A contractor for 
coolie labour, Mr. Koopmansch, is, it seems, to start for China, 
and to bring back such a number of Chinese labourers as may be 
able to engage themselves to hirers at certain rates of wages, and 
on certain defined conditions. The Irish scheme isin the hands of 
the “Irish Immigration Association,” which is employed in dis- 
couraging the residence of the immigrants in New York and other 
cities where they disembark, and facilitating their settlement as 
freeholders in Missouri, Minnesota, and other Western States. A 
very little reflection will suffice to show that the influence of these 
concurrent plans must be considerable on the future condition of 
the Union. 

The expedition of Mr. Koopmansch proves a very important 
fact, the insufficiency of the present available labour in the States. 
The ostensible field of the proposed Chinese labour is in the old 
Slave States, and for some time to come the contractor's exer- 
tions will probably be confined to those districts. The need for 
this alien industry does not necessarily prove that the negroes 
will not work at all. It only proves that they will not work 
in the way required, and for the persons who require them. 
Many of the emancipated negroes probably share the aversion 
of our own ex-apprentices to tield-labour, and will do anything 
rather than plant or cut a cane. Others will work only for 
themselves, and on their own ground, and for no one who re- 
minds them of their old masters. <A large proportion will 
set up shops, or hang about the cities, playing at work. A 
smail proportion will remain to labour on the plantations for 
daily wages. Insensibly these will melt away before the Chinese 
immigrant, who after some time will find himself iu a position 
better than that of the East Indian immigrant in our West 
Indian colonies. He will do for the half-deserted cane-fields 
and cotton-fields of the South the same work that the Madrassee 
and Bengalee have done for the sugar aud cocoa produce of 
Demerara and Trinidad. The difference in the condition of the 
two races will be on the whole rather favourable to the Chinaman. 
According to the programme published in the newspapers, he 
will receive ten PW me. a month, a larger amount than used to 
be paid to new immigrants in the British West Indian colonies. 
And he will, we presume, receive also a certain quantity of cloth- 
ing and food. If the immigration laws of the Union are as 
rigorously executed as were those of our tropical colonies, the 
Chinese immigrant will not care to return to his own country 
after his contract of engagement has expired. Satisfied with the 
general conditions of life, finding ample opportunities of saving 
money and buying land, and enjoying the fullest protection im 
the exercise of his religion, he will in process of time prefer 
remaining as a citizen of the United States to resuming his 
status as a subject of the Celestial Empire. Supposing no ab- 
normal incident to occur, the Chinese will increase in numbers 
and power. Emigration bege‘s emigration. ‘I'he prosperous for- 
tunes of one branch of emigrants will prove an inducement 
superior to the offers of any agent or contractor. In process 
of time the Chinese labourer will have become the Chinese 
farmer, proprietor, storekeeper, employing his own countrymen or 
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European immigrants as his servants. That which has happened 
to negroes elsewhere will also happen to the negroes of the South, 
except in those places where they are specially favoured by excep- 
tional circumstances. Ousted out of labour and out of lands by 
this earnest competition, they will yearly expose a feebler front 
to the ravages of want, famine, and disease. Occasional dearth 
or epidemic will in them find its earliest victims. This will go 
on until the Chinese are both the most numerous and the most 
powerful settlers in the South. But of course a very considerable 
time—a period of some generations—must elapse before any one 
foreign race can become numerically preponderant in the vast 
ions of the South. And the tendency towards this preponder- 
ance is always liable to be checked during the first stages of the 
increase. 
"i. although the American papers tell us only of the pro- 
‘ected immigration into the South, it is impossible that the scheme 
should be limited to that area. It is not only in the South that fresh 
hands and fresh labourers are required. The immense territory 
which a gigantic railway traverses from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
already feels the deficiency of human arms and hands for the work 
which it demands. At present German and Irish hands are un- 
equal to it. Already the Chine. are labouring in the mines and on 
the railroads. And as the Germans prefer working on their own 
unds to public works, and as most of them bring out some little 
capital, the bulk of the labour is still supplied by Lrishmen, who, 
finding themselves in full possession of the market, have become 
extortionate and insolent in their demands. If the only labour 
forthcoming to meet the requirements of the vast territory which 
is now opened out between Denver and San Francisco is to be 
supplied by the Irish, it is clear that commerce and civilization 
wa be much retarded in that region. The want will be obviously 
and easily —- by the Chinese. They already flock to Cali- 
fornia, and, though unpopular on account of their colour, have 
earned for themselves the character of intelligent, efficient, and 
thrifty labourers. Whatever prejudices the English race may en- 
tertain to yellow skins and queerly-fashioned eyes, a growing com- 
munity like that of the new Western States will not give a 
reference to its cesthetic tastes rather than to the advantages 
which every State must derive from denizens who add ingenuity 
to industry, and combine economy with both. 

Thus we have the prospect of a concurrent emigration from 
China to California and to the Southern States. If allowed to con- 
tinue, it must go on at an accelerated rate. And there are as 
many things to be said in favour of its continuance as against it. 
It is certainly disagreeable to be jostled in the streets by yellow, 
dirty-locking men, who seem to have slits in their faces, in lieu of 
eyes. And a large community of aliens residing in the midst of a 
people with whom it has no: sympathies of race, religion, or 
sentiment, must always be viewed with some suspicion. On the 
other hand, it is true that all Chinese are neither yellow-skinned 
nor dirty, and that in whatever countries they have become tem- 
porary settlers, they have more frequently been the victims than 
the authors of violence. These considerations, combined with the 
industrial necessities of the case, may ultimately cause the 
Chinese immigration to be regarded with toleration, if not with 
approbation. On the final consequences of such an event it is 
impossible as yet to speculate with even approximate probability. 
Should any political dangers seem likely to arise out of the influx 
of a strange and alien race, the Americans will doubtless avail 
themselves of the talent which has so often served them to extem- 
porize strong measures for the removal of a general nuisance. 

One of the first consequences, even of the initial change, will be 
to displace the Irish from their position in the labour-market. 
But with this cause will concur another, to which reference has 
already been made at the beginning of this article. It has hitherto 
been the reproach and the bane of the Irish in America that, as a 
tule, they have preferred hanging about the towns and working at 
odd jobs, to going out into the country and working on their own 
land. Mr. Maguire’s book, which was reviewed in these columns, 
among many foolish utterances, told some useful truths about the 
dirt and squalor to which its love of an urban life consigns the 
Irish population of New York. It is strange that, while the mob 
of ragged Irish patriots was bellowing for their country’s rights, 
hardly one of them gave a moment's thought to the wretched fate 
which was killing their countrymen by thousands in the feetid and 
disgusting tenement-houses of Northern cities. At last attention 

been drawn to their miserable plight. After three millions 
of Irish have become domiciled in the States, their leaders have 
awakened to the conviction that they might have now been twice 
a8 numerous and ten times as healthy as they are, if, instead of 
smothering themselves in crowded cities, they had gone out at once 
to the Far West, and, with their first earnings, bought some portion 
of that immense public domain which is the backbone of American 
feepesit . This impression has been made more vivid by the new 
omestead Law, which enacts that every settler may become 
entitled, by the very act of occupancy, to one quarter-section of 
public land. The object of the Irish Society of which we have 
spoken is to take advantage of this provision, and to make Irish 
immigrants as far as seuiie landholders, instead of porters, cab- 
men, and hacks of all work. 
, +he scheme is as natural as it is beneficent. The only wonder 
1g that it should have been so long in coming before the world. 
For half a century Irish immigrants have been pouring into the 
United States in ‘excess of all others. Their blood runs in the 
Veins of one-eighth of the whole population of the Republic. Yet 
despite their vaunt of national sentiment, despite their poetical 


aspirations after Celtic greatness, they bave founded no new 
State ; they have noteven given a name to one city ofnote. They 
are not associated with the greatness or the wealth of any one 
town, county, or district. They are an undoubted power, but 
only in the same sense as a catapult, a 50 lb. shot, a trooper’s 
horse, or an Armstrong gun is a power. —_ are tools and 
weapons, the instruments of every demagogue, and the artillery of 
every faction. They can be applied to every purpose of passion, 
conflict, antagonism, and revolt. They can give impetus and 
vigour to the boldest or the most wicked ‘policy ; they can cow the’ 
Republican or the Democratic y at will, and can win an unex- 
pected victory for either by their capricious or interested alli- 
ance. But they have shown no constructive power. They have 
supported no high principle; have consolidated no great policy ; 
have not helped to build up any of the more enduring constituents: 
of national p se Temperance has found in them its coarsest and 
most violent foes, practically and theoretically. Slavery has found 
in them its roughest and most insolent abettors. Inferior to some, 
and barely equal to many, of the negroes, the Irish drudges have 
reviled, calumniated, and bullied the negro race. Even the virtues’ 
which at home they claim and exhibit as a time-honoured herit- 
age, seem to abandon them in America. Their wit, their fun, 
their poetry, their generosity, either refuse to accompany them out 
of the old country, or die as they touch the shores of the New 
World. Their fun becomes rude and slangy cynicism ; their wit 
crystallizes into Yankee exaggeration ; their poetry is benumbed 
into the veriest prose; their generosity is frozen into the hardest 
selfishness. They are numerous, noisy, clanlike, and braggarts. 
They are therefore useful allies or tools of conflicting parties, 
but they never lead or form a national party or policy of their 
own, save when the importance of their vote induces some trad- 
ing politician to take up their cry, and go to the platform 
with abuse or defiance of England. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the men who thus misuse great opportunities and 
faculties are, for the most part, either the maels or the 
Pariahs of great cities. They loaf about or do the dirty work 
which natives will not condescend todo. They do the hard and 
heavy industry, the disreputable and scandalous jobs. They carry 
the heavy loads; play the prize-fighters’ and the bullies’ part, and 
assist in the taxation and government of New York. They are 
hated by their allies, and despised by their leaders. Let them 
cease to swarm in great cities; let them become farmers and 
rural proprietors, and their characters may change. They may 
become steady, thrifty cultivators; indifferent to political factions, 
to hatred of England, to Irish owe % All this may happen. 
We do not say that it will are e 

Irishman’s character has improved, 


midst of Scotchmen or Ulstermen, Englishmen and Germans. 


It remains yet to be seen what he will do when he lives wholly: 


among his own people, without — example and companion- 
ship. A real New Munster and a real Ne 
will be well worthy of contemplation. But those who profess to 
know Ireland predict that the new provinces will exhibit all the 
qualities of the old, and that Pat and Thady, left to themselves, 
will go on fighting among themselves and against ~~ else 
who will not help them to fight against England. e do not 
assert that this prediction is warranted by a just observation of 


character. But, if it is, we can have no hesitation in saying that: 


the Chinaman is likely to be, on the whole, a more useful and 


rofitable citizen of the United States than the Irishman has: 


itherto 


KENFIG, 


W E should be really well pleased to know how many of our: 


readers will at once recognise the name which we have 

placed at the head of this article as the name of a place within the 
four seas of Britain. But the few who will know the name at all 
will most likely at once see why we should pick out Kenfig as the 
subject or the text of a meditation. We doubt whether the name 
of Kenfig was ever uttered in the House of Commons during the 
debates on the last Reform Bill. And yet we can conceive no 
lace which will better deserve to be talked about whenever re- 


istribution of seats is seriously taken in hand. The chances are ° 


that the only member who knew that there was such a Parliamen- 


tary borough as Kenfig was the honourable member for Kenfig him- - 


self, and that he was much too shrewd to call the attention of the 
House to the existence of that part of his constituency. We are par- 


ticular to say “ that part of his constituency ” ; for, though Kentig is: 


a Parliamentary borough, we would not have any one go away witly 
the belief that Kenfig has a member all to itself. Kenfig, in short, 
is a Welsh contributory borough. As the Scotch minister prayed 
that God would take care of the Great and the Little Cumbrae, 
and would not forget the adjacent islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, so the member who represents Kenfig is bound not to for- 
get the adjacent boroughs of Swansea and Neath. In short he is 
commonly known as the member for Swansea, though we conceive 
that it would be perfectly accurate to of him as the member 
for Kenfig, just as the prelate who is best known as the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin might be spoken of with perfect propriety as the 
Bishop of Glendalough. And we should certainly have as little 
thought of looking for a member of Parliament at Kenfig as we 
should have thought of looking for a Bishop at Glendalough. And 
in truth Glendalough, with its mountains and its ruins, is at least 
a place where tourists do congregate, while it must have been hard” 
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to conceive any motive which could take any mortal to the sand- 
hills of Kentig, except those who might hope to find the means 
of serving their country through the process of canvassing its 
electors. 

Antiquaries, however, will do strange things, and a body of Par- 
liamentary and municipal antiquaries have in sober earnest made 
their way to Kenfig and have seen the little borough with their 
own eyes. That it is absolutely the smallest borough in South 
Britain we will not take upon ourselves to pronounce. Rumour 
speaks of a borough in one of the central counties of Wales which 
is made up ofa farm-house, a church, anda cromlech. Kentig has 
at least more than that. It does not, as far as we know, contain a 
cromlech, but the lack is made up by the presence of the site of a 
castle. ‘There is a church, of the poorest sort to be sure, but 
which contains a gallery so big as to suggest the idea that it might 
at a pinch be used as ahusting. There are more houses than one, 
though there are not very many, and though those that there are 
are not particularly good. In short Kenfig is a poor little Welsh 
village, poorer-looking a gocd deal, and with a much poorer 
church, than most of those in its neighbourhood. But then it has 
a town-hall, a building certainly of no architectural dignity, but 
which has what is no doubt the great practical advantage of being 
placed over a public-house. Altogether no reason appears to the 
passing traveller why Kenfig should ever have become, or should 

ave remained to this day, a Parliamentary and municipal borough. 

Such, however, it is, and, between householders and freemen, it 
contrives to number somewhere about seventy electors. Kentfig, 
therefore, is at least not to be classed with Gatton and Old 
Sarum. Still it is very small. Tradition indeed says that it once 
was larger, and that houses have been swallowed up by the sea or 
the sand. And we may be certain that there must have been a 
time when Kenfig was of at least greater relative importance than 
it is now, or it would never have received the privileges which it 
still enjoys. Still, in the days when Kenfig was thought worthy 
to be made a corporate town, a Glamorganshire village must have 
been a very small thing indeed. We must, however, remember the 

sition of the country. The circumstances of the conquest of 
South Wales may perhaps account for the grant of municipal 
rights to places which in England would in any age have been 
thought too insignificant to receive them. We may be sure that 
every town, great and small, was an outpost of the conquerors. 
It was a settlement of strangers, English, French, Flemish, any- 
thing except Welsh. If any natives were allowed to settle in the 
towns, we may be sure that for a long time they were mere 

lebs, mere Pfahlbiirger, a subject class under a patriciate of the 
invaders, Kidwelly, for instance, consisted of three parts, an 
Englishry, a Welshry, and a Foretgnry. ‘‘ Foreigner,” it must be 
remembered, in the language of old municipalities, does not neces- 
sarily mean a Frenchman or a Spaniard, but any one who is not a 
member of the original civic body. It answers, in short, to the Greek 
pérowoc. The burgher class then, from the beginning of the con- 
quest, had a community of interest with the military lords, and it 
was the interest of those lords to reward and strengthen in ever 
way even the smallest communities of their own followers. And, 
when the castle was standing, there must have been something 
more of population and something more of life in Kenfig than 
there is now. Still it must always have been very small. All 
the Welsh towns were small, till a few of them sprang to sudden 
greatness in our own day. But Kenfig must always have been 
one of the smallest among them. It must have been little besides 
its neighbours of Cardiff and Swansea, even in the days of their 
littleness. 

The municipal antiquities of this strange little borough must 
be well worth studying. We need hardly say that Kenfig is 
one of those corporations which, like London, Dursley, and certain 
others, were thought either too big or too little for the Municipal 
Reform Act to meddle with. At Kenfig no one bears any such 
modern titles as those of Mayor or Town-Councillor. The chief 
magistrate of Kenfig still bears the old English title of Portreeve, 
the title of the chief magistrate of London itself in days before 
Lord Mayors were heard of. This dignitary is appointed by one 
of those complicated processes which medieval constitution- 
makers su dearly loved, and the fullest development of which is 
to be found in the ducal election at Venice. At Kenfig, however, 
it was thought subtlety enough if the burghers yearly presented 
three candidates out of whom the lord chose one. Such is the 
manner of election still, but we were confidentially told that 
matters were so managed between lord and burghers as that each 
burgher of Kenfig should have a fair chance of being Portreeve 
in his turn. To appreciate the value of this privilege we must 
remember not only that the Portreeve adds to his dignity of Port- 
reeve the further dignity of Coroner, but that the assemblies of 
the commonwealth are held over the public-house. We may well 
believe that at Kenfig, as at Liibeck in the old time, the Raths- 
keller has played no unimportant part in the history of the 
corporation. Of the Portreeve however we can speak only with 
a distant kind of awe, as the head of the republic did not show 
himself in person at the time of the visit of which we have spoken. 
But the eyes of municipal antiquaries were gladdened by the sight of 
a real peasant town-clerk, accompanied by three real peasant alder- 
men, each, as at Taunton, bearing rule over a street, each armed 
with a key, with which they opened a safe in the wall, and 
brought out several genuine medieval charters of Isabel Countess 
of Warwick and others. Those are the title-deeds of the privi- 
leges of Kenfig, and, if there is now something grotesque about 
the whole business, we must not forget that there were times 


when those privileges were of practical value, and that those 
charters and the corporations created by them are stages in the 
general history of Britain and of Western Europe. What we 
wish specially to impress on historical students is that municipal 
charters and municipal history, whether at Kentig or anywhere 
else, are things of far more than merely local interest. There jg 
no subject which more needs the application of the comparative 
system. The same principles were at work in every part of Wester 
Ihurope, and they had their effect on commonwealths of every 
degree of greatness and littleness. The exclusion of “ Foreigners” 
from the benefits of the municipal body, so characteristic of a large 
class of English boroughs, is the very principle which was at the 
root of all the ancient commonwealths of Greece. When the 
hereditary burgesses of Tiverton procured that the advantages of 
their grammar-school should be confined to themselves, they were 
simply acting like the hereditary burgesses of Athens, when tie 
condemned a large portion of the most useful inhabitants of their 
city to dwell from generation to generation as strangers in the 
land in which they were born. The process by which so many 
English boroughs, whose constitution was originally popular, 
gradually shrank up into narrow oligarchies is simply the same 
process as that which formed the aristocracies of Bern, of Venice, 
of old Rome itself. There is really no grander or wider subject 
than that of municipal history, if it be dealt with in this way, ag 
a subject to which Rome and Kenfig can alike make their con- 
tributions. On the other hand there is no subject more full of 
warning. Municipal bodies, when left to develop themselves, 
have shown a most wonderful skill in developing the wrong way, 

And now for one word as to our little Glamorganshire borough 
in its Parliamentary character. The subject of contributory 
boroughs, or, asit has latterly been called, the grouping of boroughs, 
has never yet been fully discussed in Parliament, if only because 
the subject of distribution of seats, of which it is a part, has never 
yet been fully discussed. We believe that people are at last 
beginning to know what it means; twenty years ago the 
mass of k:inglishmen could not be made to understand what the 
system was, nor had they any notion that it was actually in being 
in two out of the three parts of their island. We do not mean 
that Kentig is a favourable specimen of the system. It is wonderful 
indeed, that the little borough should have lived through two 
Reform Bills. One can only suppose that it escaped through its 
very insignificance, as being invisible to the naked Parliamentary 
eye. Yet the elder Bill recognised and confirmed its existence by 
moving it from an old group of boroughs to a new one. But here 
the ever recurring question presents itseli—Why should the in- 
habitants of the village of Kenfig get the Parliamentary franchise 
on easier terms than the inhabitants of any other village in 
Glamorganshire or anywhere else? Why should they get it on 
easier terms than the inhabitants of thriving towns of ten or 
twenty times the population of Kenfig? The more one goes 
thoroughly, by the light of local inquiries, into the subject of the 
distribution of seats, the more one sees that the present arrange- 
ment is simply a matter of haphazard. The haphazard system may 
perhaps have something to be said for it. It may be said that it 
13 well to have some members chosen by small towns, but that it 
does not matter which small towns are set to choose them. This 
view, however, is, to say the least, a little hard on those small 
towns which do not happen to be chosen, On any other view, on 
any view which holds that the people of one town or district 
should not have an unfair advantage over the people of another 
town or district of the same class, there is no choice except either 
a sweeping measure of disfranchisement or a really well-considered 
system of grouping. Such a really well-considered system has 
never been discussed, because it has never been proposed. It 
would have its manifest difficulties, but it would also have its 
manifest advantages, and it should, at least, not be pooh-poohed 
without examination. But we fear that in any redistribution of 
seats, whether disfranchisement or grouping be the principle 
followed, the borough of Kenfig will have to merge itself in the 
larger area of the county of Glamorgan, 


WALTON’S ALPINE PICTURES. 


HOSE who have an hour to spare may spend it not rg 7 
fitably by turning in to visit Mr. Walton's pictures in Pall 
Mall. Pictures are scarce at this time of the year, when all the 
opular summer collections are closed. Besides this, many of us 
ave recently returned from the Alps, and will find a pleasure in 
calling back to our memories favourite scenes of loveliness and 
grandeur, in freshening and fixing impressions which in spite of 
all our effurts are apt to fade away too soon, and in comparing the 
artist’s versions with those which our own remembrance or 
imagination would suggest. Amongst the variety of Mr. Walton’s 
nictures there is little fear that any mountaineer, however limited 
is acquaintance with the Alps, will fail to recognise at least 
some familiar view. From Monte Viso to the Veldes See 
the whole Alpine chain is impartially represented. The lovers 
of Chamouni, of Zermatt, and of the Engadine will recognise 
Mont Blane, the Weisshorn, and the Piz Palu, whilst those who 
have wandered further eastward will find reminiscences of the 
Dolomites and the Terglou. The publie should, however, be 
warned that Mr. Walton is represented in this Gallery by compa- 
ratively few of his larger pictures. The Alpine collection, with & 
few striking exceptions, consists mainly of small sketches, many 
of them unfinished, and intended apparently as studies for larger 
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works, There are many persons, however, to whom this circum- 
stance will form no objection. Unfinished sketches are nearer the 
original truth, and, besides this, they unveil the process of creation 
in the artist’s mind, show us the aspect under which the subject 
first appeared to him, and reveal the motives which influenced 
him in his selection and treatment. Hence those who wish to 
judge of the real bent and character of an artist’s ability will 
usually turn by preference to his unfinished draughts. 

Mr. Walton has been long enough before the public to make us 
tolerably familiar with his characteristics. He is undeniably a 
clever and effective artist, and one who is eminently taking at 
first sight. No one is less likely to be passed over in a gallery of 

ictures. The first sentiment which his works are likely to excite 
is one of admiration for the vigour and brilliancy of his handling, 
and for the courage that has led him not to shrink from bold 
contrasts of colour and form, which, to eyes accustomed to the 
hazy atmosphere and rounded outlines of our home scenery, seem 
unnatural, Dut unfortunately his pictures do not improve on 
closer acquaintance, and a comparison of several specimens only 
serves to bring out with greater prominence their weaknesses and 
their mannerisms. Underneath their brilliancy of treatment the 
eye soon begins to detect something melodramatic and unreal. Mr. 
alton seems to have one formula for Alpine scenery, and one 
alone. ‘Throw in a bold foreground of rocks and pine-trees, let a 
solitary snowy | ew or jagged outline of precipitous clifls occupy 
the background, and fill up all the rest with a wild and confused 
swirl of mist. Now this is a very effective recipe for a picture, 
but it is one which palls with constant repetition. And, stag 
it is open to the charge of conveying a false impression as to 
the ordinary aspects of Alpine scenery. Those who form their 
notions of the Alps from Mr. Walton’s pictures alone would be 
apt to go away with the belief that their middle slopes are the 
scene of unceasing elemental warfare, which leave undisturbed 
and unobscured the serene heights above. But, as a matter of 
fact, that particular combination of atmospheric phenomena 
which obscures the middle distance whilst it leaves the remoter 
summits still visible to the observer from beneath is, among the 
Alps, rare and exceptional. It is true that to it are due some 
of the most magical effects of Alpine scenery. One of these 
cannot fail to be remembered by any who in fine weather have 
made an early start for a high ascent from such a point as, say, 
the Riffel. They will remember how, as they passed out, they 
saw on every side the silent snowy heights gleaming beneath the 
cold, clear, starlit sky, and how, as the stars began to pale, and 
the keen and nipping night air to yield to the influence of the 
coming sun, gradually, they knew not how or whence, the middle 
air gathered into ry and consistency and concealed from view 
the craggy sides and long snowy slopes of the greater Alps. Then, 
far beyond and above, removed to an infinite distance by the in- 
tervening belt of cloud, the awful summits would shine forth, at 
first with a hue of ghostly greenish white, till at last the tender 
rosy flush of the rising but still unseen sun, striking peak after 
snowy peak, would kindle them into a semblance of warmth and 
life. At such a time, when all visible connexion between them 
and the ground on which we tread is severed, they seem to belong 
to some other world; it requires no great stretch of imagination 
to believe, as the Greek believed of old, that they are the chosen 
home of a divine and Olympian race, breathing an ether finer and 
more impalpable than the air which serves for our gross material 
organs; and any attempt on the part of puny mortals to scale 
their sacred and inviolable heights appears an enterprise equally 
foolhardy and profane. Scarcely less lovely is the effect produced 
by a similar disposition of cloud as seen from above by one who 
is fortunate enough to find himself standing on a lofty hill-top, 
at or soon after sunrise, before a doubtful day. All the valleys 
and intervals between the hills are filled with masses of soft 
white rounded clouds, which, when carefully watched, seem to be 
stealthily creeping upwards and encroaching on the mouniain sides, 
whilst, pillowed on their fleecy cushions, the highest peaks alone 
are visible, standing out like islands amidst the vapoury sea. 
However, as we have said, these effects are exceptional, and the 
latter of them is only visible from points to which we suspect 
Mr. Walton never carried his palette. As a rule, cloudy weather 
among the Alps means total obscuration of the higher summits. 
Behind a dense veil of impenetrable cloud the storm howls and 
the avalanche roars unseen. We do not blame Mr. Walton for 
having seized those rare moments when the veil parts and discloses 
the hidden upper world; we only blame him for having, by con- 
stant repetition, represented these fugitive instants as the normal 
condition of Alpine atmospheric phenomena. Why he has done 
80 it is not difficult to guess. It is just these same middle dis- 
tances which his treatment so cleverly conceals, these slopes 
of barren rock and interminable fields of snow, that are the 
artist’s despair, and lead him to declare that the snowy Alps are 
unpaintable. Mr. Walton may, therefore, be excused for having 
cut the knot which others have unsuccessfully attempted to loose. 

Unfortunately, he is so enamoured of his favourite treatment 
that he has employed it in regions where the same excuse 
will not serve. Few parts of the Alpine range seem to have 
attracted his faney more powerfully than the strange and lovely 
scenery of the Dolomites. Several of his minor sketches bear 


names which belong to this district, Now the characteristics of 
the Dolomite scenery are essentially different from those of the 
Swiss Alps. There is but little snow, at least in the late summer, 
and but one genuine snow mountain, the Marmolata, The sur- 
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Tounding giants are indeed patched and flecked with snow, and 


here and there a “ glacier remanié,” suspended on the ledge of a 
perpendicular cliff, leads one to wonder whence it was fed, and 
why it remains ; or else a tongue of ice, curling stealthily out of 
a savage “corrie,” suggests possibilities of an unseen ice-world 
hidden within the mountain’s rocky folds. But, as a rule, the 
absence of snow and ice from the landscape forms a striking 
contrast to the most characteristic Swiss views. Then, again, 
the relation which the mountains bear to the lower ground 
is different. They are never approached by narrow trench-like 
valleys; nor, in the majority of cases, is the eye gradually led up 
over long slopes of forest, pasture, rock, and snow, till it rests 
in the distance on the topmost height. Sheer and perpendicular, 
out of soft smiling meadows and broad luxuriant valleys, rise 
the barren cliffs, now forming an unbroken mountain wall, now 
shivered into graceful or fantastic spires. But on these say 
rocky forms is lavished a wealth and variety of colour for whic 
those who are accustomed to the more uniform tones of ordi- 
nary mountain rock are wholly unprepared. Sometimes of a 
creamy white; sometimes, as in the Rosengarten, of an ashy 
grey, relieved by scars of delicate pink; sometimes, as above 
Agordo, frowning with black and purple shades, often—and 
this is their most characteristic hue—sutfused with rich orange 
tints, which deepen here and there into blood-red streaks and 
stains, they are not unworthy of the land which produced the 
prince of Conlon colourists. We once heard a German artist in 
the midst of this scenery insist with fluent dogmatism that the 
country did not contain a single subject for a picture—an assertion 
which in his mouth possibly meant no more than that its features 
departed most unjustifiably from the conventional notions of moun- 
tain shape and colour. A layman can only venture to speak with 
diflidence as to what effects in nature do, and what do not, fall 
within an artist’s scope; but one would have thought that in such 
a country a painter who, like Mr. Walton, is not afraid of unusual 
forms and vivid hues would wish for nothing better than just such 
an amount of cloud as would relieve and set-off, but not conceal, 
the glorious mountain shapes before him, so that he might transfer 
to his canvas the infinite variety of their fretted precipices and 
shattered towers, But no. Hither, too, he is pursued by his 
ever-present demon of fog. Instead of definite mountain outlines 
we are presented with a confused phantasmagoria of brilliant cloud, 
a sea of sunlit vapour, out of which struggle occasional ey go 
partially and obscurely seen as to be scarcely recognisable. We 
grudge this lavish use of cloud in regions where the substantial 
elements of the landscape are so picturesque, Of course there are 
landscapes, dreary stretches of moorland, tame and featureless plaing, 
where the earth and rocks themselves are nothing, and the painter's 
whole art consists in seizing and fixing the endlessly varying ex- 
pression lent to the scene by the influence of sunlight or of cloud. 
But it is not so with mountain scenery, which often demands no 
more than to be painted in its naked loveliness. And clouds, the 
natural attendants of mountains, are intended not merely to veil or to 
conceal them, but also to adorn. In their lighter moods they will 
cling lovingly about their stern sides, fill their savage hollows with 
soft gauzy folds, or stream in filmy wreaths, like the head drapery 
of the Sistine Madonna, from their crests, whilst ever and anon a 
little vagrant cloudlet, detached on some unknown errand, will 
scud from peak to peak until, its mission ended, it melts into the 
blue expanse of air. 

It is a pity that Mr. Walton has ignored these bright and lovely, 
but equally characteristic, phases of cloud and mountain life. The 
truth is that his immediate use of cloud in the middle distance is 
too often an excuse for hasty and insufficient observation, a device 
for obtaining a greater effect with a less expenditure of labour. 
There are ave indications throughout his works that he has 
never thoroughly mastered the laws of Alpine rock-forms. It is 
often impossible to discover from his pictures whether the scene is 
drawn from Switzerland or Venetia, whether the rocks that he 
is painting are granite or dolomite, porphyry or limestone. Now 
no one who is familiar with mountains needs to be reminded that 
each of these formations obeys laws of growth which are essen- 
tially different, and whose difference is manifested no less in the 
cleavage of the fallen block than in the outline of the mountain 
mass. It is where the superficial resemblance is greatest that 
the essential difference is most unmistakable. Thus, there are 
aiguilles of granite at Chamouni, and aiguilles also among the 
Dolomites, but the Aiguille du Dru differs as much from the 
needles of the Rosengarten as, to take an illustration familiar to 
those who know our University town, the severe simplicity of the 
spire of Christ Church Cathedral from the slender ol ornate grave 
of St. Mary’s. No less striking is the contrast between the 
Matterhorn and the yet unscaled Dolomite peak which is some- 
times spoken of as its Tyrolese antitype. Imagine the Matterhorn 
an ice pinnacle, let it be beaten on by suns and gnawed away by 
rains till its solid bulk is attenuated and its sides pared into 
slender shafts and splinters, and you have the no less marvellous 
but essentially different Cimon della Pala. To notice these broad 
differences is easy, but it is difficult for an artist to show by his 
treatment that he has understood the laws upon which they depend, 
and entered with sympathetic instinct into the spirit which informs 
the mass, unless he has bestowed on his subject an amount of 

atient and conscientious study which we fear Mr. Walton has found 
incompatible with his dashing style. Hence we not uufrequently 
find him misconstruing and misrepresenting the forms which he 
has endeavoured to portray. It is not very easy to justify a 
criticism which is based rather on subtle indications than on broad 
general effects, but we will attempt to illustrate our remark from 
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one of Mr. Walton’s numerous sketches among the Dolomites, | interest of a sect. At all events no such necessity is laid upon him. 
Some of the characteristics of these mountains have been already | self. In his eyes Warham, Cranmer, Pole, and Parker are all alike 


noticed. But there are two points about them which pre-eminently 
arrest the attention of those who are familiar with Switzerland. 
They are grouped in detached masses, and they are alien from the 
soil on which they stand. The Swiss mountains form long and 
continuous ranges, throwing out lateral spires from a central ‘back- 
bone, which is nowhere interrupted by any considerable depression. 
‘The lower heights of the subordinate ranges lead gradually up to 
the great central peaks, and the whole system looks as if it were 
a natural outgrowth or upheaval from the surrounding country. 
But the Dolomite mountains are huge isolated masses, unconnected 
with each other, looking as if they had been set down unsystema- 
tically here and there, and having no root in the soil. Hence the 
multitude of low passes which intersect the country in every direc- 
tion, threading their way between and among the mountains, and 
often passing immediately beneath their most formidable heights. 
‘Green highways, carpeted with the springiest of turf, will lead 
between lofty perpendicular walls of cliff. The mountain masses 
thus divided assume various shapes. Sometimes they are great 
elevated plateaus, sloping on one side, whilst on the other they 
fall abruptly in cliffs which are often fringed with detached shafts 
and spires ; sometimes these pinnacles form an independent group ; 
whilst sometimes, lastly, the huge plateau breaks off sheer and 
precipitous on every side. Of this last type the most striking 
representative is the Pelmo. Seen from a distance its summit is 
not unlike a couching lion, elevated on a huge pedestal; when 
nearer approached it is seen to be a vast natural fortress, whose 
solid bulk and perpendicular walls defy assault from every side. 
‘ Those who have surmounted these formidable barriers by clambering 
along their narrow ledges will tell you that a nearer acquaintance 
with the mountain does not diminish its resemblance to a fortress 
or tower. What may be called its topmost story consists of a vast 
internal chamber, the home of a glacier, the existence of which 
is unseen and unsuspected from every other point, and surrounded 
by battlemented walls from whose giddy edge it seems almost 
possible, so sheer is the descent, to drop a stone into the green 
meadows beneath. There is not a line of weakness about the 
mountain, its whole aspect is that of solid, square, unyielding 
strength. Mr. Waiton has sketched the Pelmo cliffs; what artist 
‘could have passed them by? But he has marred the whole effect 
of their perpendicular strength by introducing prominently into 
the foreground, immediately in front of them, and as if it belonged 
to the same mass, a weak, sloping, yielding rock, looking as if it 
had sunk through very weakness from its upright position, and 
we a suspicion of instability and decay into the whole 
abric. 

This is but one illustration, possibly it may be thought a trivial 
one, of the minor inaccuracies which go far to undermine our 
belief in the genuineness and sincerity of Mr. Walton’s work. Yet, 
in spite of these and similar blemishes, we are sure that we can- 
not do better than recommend those who care for Alpine scenery 
to visit Mr. Walton’s pictures. They will not think the time 
spent among them wasted. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE.* 


YN7E have looked forward to this volume of Dean Hook's . 


series with more than usual interest. The Life of Pole 
was, as it were, cut out to make a crucial test for a biographer 
of Archbishops. We open the volume with our ears still re- 
membering the panegyric of Macaulay on “the last and best 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Canterbury, the gentle 
Reginald Pole.” Without professing to determine whom Lord 
Macaulay may have meant by “the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,” we feel that the praise is meant to be 
high, and we suspect that it is exaggerated. If by “ Roman 
Catholic Archbishops,” Lord Macaulay meant all the Archbishops 
from Augustine to Pole, or even from Lanfranc to Pole, we 
need not stop to show that it is exaggerated. On the other hand 
we remember how unpleasant a figure Pole cuts in the sixth 
volume of Mr. Froude, and we long to see what Dr. Hook will 
make of him. In dealing with a much earlier part of Dr. Hook's 
history we gave it as our opinion that he had failed to do justice 
to Anselm, and that he had succeeded in doing justice to Thomas. 
And the reason we took to be that to do justice to ‘Thomas needed 
a greater and more conscious effort, and that the effort had there- 
fore been made. It seems at first sight that it calls for an effort 
of the same kind on Dr. Hook’s part to do justice to Pole. But 
we are not sure that the cases are strictly parallel. Dr. Hook's 
strong belief in the historical Church of England sometimes 
draws near to the verge of a doctrinaire theory, but it effec- 
tually helps him to deal fairly with the particular characters of the 
sixteenth century. The Roman Cutholic partisan or the Protest- 
ant partisan, is bound to one side or the other. He may try to be 
fair; he may avoid actual misrepresentation ; but he cannot help 
colouring; it is a point of honour with the one to make out 
the best case for Pole, and with the other to make out the best 
-case for Cranmer. Dr. Hook would say that each alike writes in the 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
F.R.S. Volume I11.—Retormation Period. London . Richard Bentley. 


Primates of the historical Church of England. Each administereg 
the law of this Church and realm as he found it. Dr. Hook ma 
hold the law of this Church and realm to have been better at one 
time than at another; he may hold that this Archbishop adminis. 
tered that law with more of wisdom and virtue than another; but 
to none of them is Dr. Hook bound as his own immediate re 
sentative in opposition to the others, The four lawfully succeeded 
each other in the same office, and Dr. Hook’s part and lot in each 
of them is equal. Now this view may to some people seem stiff 
and formal ; it may seem to make too much of the official acts of 
Kings, Parliaments, and Convocations, and too little of the moving 
spirit which underlay all of them. But, however this ma 

Dr. Hook’s position is one which distinctly makes it easier to deal 
fairly with individual characters. In his view Cranmer and Pole 
are not the heads of two opposing sects, under the banners of one 
or other of which every man must enrol himself. To him they 
are simply successive chief officers of the Church of which he is 
himself a member. He can therefore afford to judge each of them 
alike without any fear of consequences to his own position. Of the 
four Primates whom we mentioned, if Dr. Hook were to deem 
himself in any measure bound to any one of them, it would 
clearly be neither Cranmer nor Pole, but Parker. Parker might be 
looked upon as the representative of the existing settlement of 
the Church of England, while Cranmer and Pole represent in 
Dr. Hook’s eyes successive past states of things, each of which 
was lawful at the time, but both of which have been lawfully 
abolished. 

On the whole Dr. Hook’s estimate of Pole does not differ 
very widely from Mr. Froude’s; at any rate it comes much nearer 
to it than it comes to Lord Macaulay’s. Weé mean with regard to 
the great question as to Pole’s share in the persecution under 
Mary. It is really wonderful how every fresh inquirer into these 
times does something fresh to sweep away the old vulgar tradition 
which threw all blame on the shoulders of Bonner and Gardiner. 
In Dr. Hook’s pages a large share of the guilt of the persecution is 
transferred from Gardiner to Pole, though we must not forget how 
deeply the lay statesmen of Mary’s reign were concerned, and 
above ail the first Marquis of Winchester. And, in his view, 
Pole’s persecution assumes a very hateful character. He did 
not persecute either as a statesman or as a fanatic. Mary’s share 


| in the persecution was undoubtedly that of a sincere fanatic, 


Gardiner, so far as he persecuted at all, persecuted as a statesman. 
He believed that the threat of persecution, the actual execution, if 
it proved needful, of a few of the chiefs of the party, would 
at least silence, if it did not convince, the heretics. It seems to 
have been Pole more than any one else who must bear the blame 
of the great numbers of utterly obscure persons who were 
sacrificed. And to what were they sacrificed? They were 
sacrificed, according to Dr. Hook, to keep up Pole’s own character 
for orthodoxy. Pole, a fanatical believer in the Papal supremacy, 
was Lutheran, or Protestant, or whatever it is to be called, on some 
points of theological dogma, especially that of Justification. His 
system might almost called Protestantism with the Pope, 
as the system of Henry and Gardiner might be called Popery 
without the Pope. Dr. Hook explains that, up to the later sessions 


_ of the Council of Trent, this position involved no formal de- 
_parture from Roman orthodoxy. But it was a position which 
| might easily bring a man under suspicion. And indeed Pole did 


fall under suspicion of heresy more than once in his life. In 
the days of Paul the Third, his known theological views and his 
leniency towards the Reformers caused his orthodoxy to be called 
in question, And in the days of his personal enemy Paul 
the Fourth, Pole, Cardinal, Legate, Archbishop, chief adviser 
of the Queen of England and reconciler of her realm to the 
Roman obedience, was actually made the object of a formal charge 
of heresy, which charge of heresy was never formally with- 
drawn. It was, so Dr. Hook holds, to clear his own character 
for orthodoxy, to wipe out all suspicion of heretical pravity, that 
Pole became so eager a destroyer of heretics as to go beyo 

all usual English precedent and to order his officers to search 
for heretics. To do this, simply to keep up his own reputation, 
seems far more hateful than either the fanaticism of Mary or 
the cruel policy of Gardiner. Yet we must not forget that 
Mary, Pole, and Gardiner were all of them simply executing 
the law as they found it, a law which had just before been 
sharpened for their use by the ready zeal of the two Llouses 
of Parliament. The question in any case was, shall we in- 
terfere to mitigate the severity of the law? Pole, hitherto 
known as a man of gentle and lenient conduct, as soon as his 
own ecclesiastical reputation was at stake, allowed a crowd of his 
fellow-creatures to die for his own good name. Yet, after all, in so 
doing all that he did was to let the law take its course, when he 
might have interfered to soften it. These bloody doings towards the 
end of his life form a strange contrast to his general disposition 
and conduct. They form a contrast also with the other works on 
which he was engaged at the time, the instructions which he was 
putting out for his clergy, and the devotional books which he was 
putting together for his people. In both these last, allowing for 
those points on which Pole’s notions differ from ours, it is hard to 
see anything but good sense and sincere piety and benevolence. 
The Popery, if we may so call it, of Pole’s Primer is of the mildest 
kind ; it is something widely different from the rampant Popery of 
modern converts and Ultramontanes, There is not a sign of the 
worship of Saint Joseph or of any other of the strange devotions 
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of later times. The cultus of the Virgin does not get beyond a 
simple “Ora pro nobis.” The devotions addressed to the Saviour 
are fervent and what people would call evangelical. But while 
all this was going on, the burnings, more inexcusable in Pole’s 
case than in that of any other persecutor, were going on too. 

Pole was aman whose destiny placed him in a position too 
high for his abilities. To trace him through his career both in 
Italy and in England is exactly the sort of task which suits Dr. 
Hook, with his keen insight into human nature and with that tone 
of good-humoured sarcasm of which he is so fond. Without any 
claim to be called the best of Roman Catholic Archbishops or of 
any other large class of men, he was a man whose faults were, on 
the whole, decidedly outweighed by his virtues. As a contro- 
yersialist his invective was savage, and as a ruler he showed in 
the last days of his life that he could even bring himself to be 
cruel. But his natural disposition was eminently gentle and con- 
ciliatory, and we may be sure that, whenever he left the path into 
which that natural disposition would have guided him, he sincerely 
believed that he was doing God service. His private life was 
blameless, and how amiable his private character was is shown b 
the warm and lasting personal friendships which he formed with 
so many of the best men of the time. But he was weak, vain, 
and passionate ; he vastly overrated his own powers and his own 
importance, and he was for ever seeking the management of aflairs 
which called for a much stronger hand than his. As a states- 
man and diplomatist he egregiously failed. Men like Charles the 
Fifth and his Ministers soon saw through him, though the 
Emperor seems always to have had a kindly feeling for him 

rsonally. Like exiles in general, he misunderstood the feel- 
ing of the country from which he was banished, and deluded 
others on the subject till he was gradually found out. And 
besides the general tendency of exiles to overrate themselves 
and their influence and to forget changes which have happened 
in their absence, Pole was specially led astray by over-valuing 
his own hereditary position. He fancied himself a much more 
important person in the eyes of Englishmen than he really 
was. He fancied himself a prince, and he seems to have been 
looked upon as a prince in foreign lands. But Englishmen had 
as yet hardly learned to tuke in the idea of princes at all, 
and they certainly did not reckon Reginald Pole among the 
class. He was the son of the daughter of Clarence, the son of the 
last Plantagenet. But his father was only a private gentleman, 
and his distant and doubtful chance of succession to the crown 
was far from giving him the position which modern etiquette 
would probably give to the second cou-in of the sovereign. Henry 
the Eighth acknowledged him as a kinsman, and provided magni- 
ficently for him without any great cost to himself. He designed 
him for the highest honours of the Church, and, on the strength 
of what he was to be, he loaded him with ecclesiastical preferment 
while still a layman. But Henry was slow in acknowledging the 
elaims of the family, even by such an act of justice as restoring to 
Pole’s mother the estates and honours to which she was entitled 
by female succession. And it certainly never seems to have come 
into Henry’s head to show any favour to the scheme which was the 
dream of Pole’s life till within its last four years—the scheme of a 
marriage with the Lady Mary. How far Queen Katharine may 
have encouraged such hopes is another matter. Dr. Hook has 
drawn an eminently characteristic and by no means improbable 
picture of the relations between her and the Countess of Salisbury 
on the subject. It may have been, as he suggests, an event which, 
if it so happened, would have given her a certain satisfaction, but 
which she felt in no way inclined to labour to bring about. But 
Pole never gave up the idea till Mary's marriage with Philip put an 
end to all such hopes. It was clearly this dream which made him, 
the possessor of ecclesiastical benetices and devoted to ecclesiastical 
studies and objects, forbear so long actually to enter into holy 
orders. Dean of Wimborne and of Exeter as he was, Pole did 
not even receive the tonsure till he was made a Cardinal, and 
he did not take priest’s orders till he was named to the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. This long-continued dream illustrates 
his character. One cannot suppose that the Cardinal was really, 
in any ordinary sense, in love with the Princess. He would no 
doubt have said, and said truly, that it was only with the view 
of promoting the Catholic cause in England that he continued 
to wish for a marriage which in his younger days would have 
been less grotesquely incongruous. But why should he have 
dreamed of this particular way of promoting it, when to promote 
it, as he did in the end, as Legate or Archbishop, or even as 
Pope, would seem so much more naturally in his line of life? He 
had doubtless brooded all his days on his royal descent, perhaps 
With the feelings of one who felt himself the representative of York 
against Lancaster, and who forgot that Henry the Kighth in no 
Way represented Lancaster and was a nearer representative of York 
than himself. The grandson of Clarence was eager to do what he 
could for the cause of the Church in England, but while every- 
thing obviously prompted him to sere her as one of her ministers, 

Is own ambition was to serve her as a nursing father, as a King, 
or at least asa Queen’s husband. Whatever other motives may 
have combined, no doubt the-e utterly vain fancies helped to make 
him reiuse the Archbishopric of York at an early stage of his 
life, and to make him in later days throw away his chance of the 
Popedom. 

_And yet this man, who so utterly miscalculated his powers and 
his position, who failed so hopelessly in all his attempts at states- 
manship, who was through life the tool of men craftier than him- 
self, saw fall tohis lot a mission such as never fell to any other 


mortal. From Pole’s point of view no exaltation could be so great 
as when it became his duty to pronounce the solemn absolution of 
his repentant country. Others had seen Kings standing at their 
gates or grovelling at their feet ; but Pole alone received the sub- 
mission of a nation. He alone among mortals ever saw the people 
of England, as represented by the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land, kneeling at his feet as his penitents. Our feelings, both 
national and theological, are so offended at the bare notion that we 
find it hard to realize the full sublimity of the scene as looked at 
from the Papal point of view. If we can put ourselves for a 
moment in Pole’s position, we can understand the mingled feel- 
ings with which he went—with a demeanour worthy of the 
occasion—through a duty the like of which has fallen to no man 
before or since. 

The conduct of Pole, whatever else we may think of it, is for 
the most part so strongly marked by honesty of purpose that one is 
rather surprised to find Dr. Hook speaking of lack of sincerity as 
one of his failings. No one would apply such hard words to him 
because he talked, in a half sincere, half conventional way, of 
his wish to give up his mission to England and to retire into 

rivate life, and then, when he had a serious offer of being relieved 
rom his duties, finding out that he was quite able and ready to 
discharge them. It is more damaging when Dr. Hook produces 
two letters from Pole to Henry the Eighth, from which it appears 
that Pole was actively employed in bringing about the judgment 
of the University of Paris in favour of the King’s divorce. This 
he afterwards, when he wrote his book De Unitate, strongly 
denied. Now Dr. Hook allows that, if Pole, at that time, had 
acted on the King’s behalf in the matter of the divorce, there 
would have been nothing discreditable or inconsistent in so doing. 
The question is, whether Pole’s later denial was a wilful falsehood. 
It does not seem to us that it need be. It is wonderful how easil 
people can, without any conscious lying, forget things which 
they wish to forget. Another charge against Pole, which certainly 
does not seem in harmony with other parts of his character, 
that of love of money, appears to stand on better grounds. He 
wished to hold the see of Winchester with that of Canterbury, 
and when that was not allowed, he made White, who was appointed 
to the bishopric, pay him 1,000/. yearly—a sum which in those 
days must have a very large proportion of the revenues of 
the see. 

Dr. Hook has, in this volume, been carried a long way out of 
the usual field of his studies, among the scholars and reformers of 
Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has produced a clear and 
interesting picture of the society which gathered around the 
banished Cardinal. His present volume has also more connexion 
than usual with the general history of Europe. But we are not 
sure that, on the whole, it quite equals the more purely English 
interest of the lives of Warham and Cranmer. And the mechani- 
cal arrangements of the book become more perplexing than ever. 
There is something very grievous about a volume consisting of one 
unbroken chapter, and headed by a table of contents which Loos not 
refer to pages. And in a narrative in which close attention to chro- 
nology is of special importance, it is disappointing, when we cast our 
eye to the margin in order to learn the exact date, to see only the 
well-known fact, repeated in every page, that Pole was Archbisho 
of Canterbury from 1556 to 1558. And we would call Dr. Hook's 
attention to one or two points in his book. Does he not overrate 
the exploits of the English contingent at the battle of Saint- 
Quentin? And is his law right when he says that, if the Chapter 
of Canterbury had failed to elect Pole, they would have been 
liable to a premunire? Surely, after the statutes of Henry and 
Edward were repealed, and betore Henry’s statute was revived by 
Elizabeth, the election of Bishops was left in the same uncertain 
stute in which it was before the statute of omy 

But we heartily congratulate Dr. Hook on his book. It is a 
great matter to write of such a time in the impartial way in which 
he does throughout. Few men could write the life of Pole with- 
out writing as partisans of one side or another. Dr. Hook writes 
in the spirit of the congé d’élire and letter missive of Elizabeth 
which recommended Matthew Parker for election to the see left 
void and desolate by the death of the Most Reverend Father Re- 
ginald Pole. Those documents are the embodiment of that his- 
torical continuity of the Church of England which it is the great 
merit of Dr. Hook’s work clearly to set forth. The mere fact that 
Pole and the Pope recognised the orders conferred, not only under 
Henry but under Edward, is a fact of the highest moment. It 
has its strictly theological bearing also, but it is likewise of no 
small importance as against those who cannot be made to under- 
stand that, in law and history, there is no break between the 
Church of Warham and the Church of Parker, and that there is 
no special allegiance due either to Cranmer or to Pole beyond 
any of the Archbishops before or after them. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


HE fifth volume of M. Taine’s work has even less claim to the 

title of “history ” than its predecessors. The most fitting 
name for the whule would have been “ Causeries sur la Littéra- 
ture anglaise.” Sheltered under this more modest title, the 
author might have been excused for the many omissions, mis- 
statements, and hasty judgments which are unpardonable in one 
who aspires to the rank of historian. In the earlier volumes, 


* listuire de la Littérature anglaise. Vol. V. 2™¢ édition. Par Taine, 
Paris: 1869. 
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embracing the whole course of English literature from “ Beo- 
wulf” to Byron, there was at least a chronological sequence, an 
attempt at completeness, which is wanting in the last. ‘The author 
in his preface tells us :— 

This volume is the complement of the “ History of English Literature” ; 
itis written on another plan because the subject is different. ‘The present 
period is not yet accomplished, and the ideas which govern it are in course 
of formation. ‘Therefore one cannot at present group them into a system. 
Fifty years hence one may be able to write the history of the age; at 
present one can only give a sketch of it. I have selected certain con- 
temporary authors as specimens. 


This reasoning may be true and the practical conclusion a sound 
one, but then why does M. Taine call his volume a “ history,” 
which by his own admission it is not ? 


The six whom he selects as “specimens” are Dickens, | 


Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, Stuart Mill, and Tennyson. These 
are judged by a French rather than by an English standard, and 
compared, not with their own countrymen, but with Balzac, 
George Sand, Guizot, Thierry, and Alfred de Musset. There is 
nothing to show that M. Taine has ever looked at any other of 
the contemporary authors of England, or ever heard of any except- 
ing those mentioned in the following very meagre list :— 

By the side of Macaulay and Carlyle there are historians like Hallam, 
Buckle, and Grote; by the side of Dickens and Thackeray there are writers 
of romance like Bulwer, Charlotte Bronté, Mistress Gaskell, Elliot, and I 
know not how many more; by the side of Tennyson there are poets like 
Elizabeth Browning; by the side of Stuart Mill there are philosophers like 
Hamilton, Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 


How scanty is this enumeration, and, in some respects, how 


capricious the choice of names! Why, for instance, should 
“Elizabeth Browning” be mehtioned and Robert Browning 


omitted? Moreover, outside the fourfold division of history, | 


romance, philosophy, and poetry, there lie vast fields of literature 
from which M. ‘Taine has not culled a single specimen. We 
should not complain of this if the volume came before us in its true 
character of a collection of essays, but in what is called a history 
we have a right to expect some attempt at completeness, especially 
from a writer who does not doubt his own competence to pro- 
nounce judgment on any subject whatever. This extreme con- 
fidence is indeed M. Taine’s most marked characteristic. Ie 
treats all men and all things de haut en bas, and doles out his 
.praise as if it were alms. His airs of superiority irritate the 
reader and diminish one’s pleasure in perusing what, with all 
‘its faults, is a very amusing, and even instructive, book. 
Besides, for a critic of foreign literature, he is not sufficiently 
cosmopolitan in his tastes. He judges everything by a French 
standard, as if that were infallible. ‘He does not know England 
well enough to be in sympathy with English authors. He is 
sometimes ludicrously wrong in his statement of facts, and 
sometimes ekes out his deficiency in knowledge by making 
large drafts upon his invention. His descriptions of English life 
and manners are as unreal, as unlike the original, as the con- 
ventional Englishman of the Opéra Comique. A true picture, 
such as M. Alphonse Esquiros might draw, would be so unlike 
the representation at which the Parisians have been accus- 
tomed to laugh ever since the Peace of 1815 that they would not 
believe in its truth, nor find it amusing. The following de- 
scription of the way in which English biographies are written is 
certainly amusing, but M. Taine would find it hard to quote a 
single example in its justification ; and surely he ought never to 
have introduced it in a work which professes to be a history, and, 
as such, to have a serious purpose. It occupies the very first page 
of the volume, and is a good example both of the author's gravity 
as an historian and of his vivacity asa narrator. As the latter 

uality would certainly be less apparent in a translation, we give 
the passage in the original French :— 

Si Dickens était mort, on pourrait faire sa biographie. Le lendemain de 
Yenterrement d’un homme célébre, ses amis et ses ennemis se mettent & 
Yoeuvre ; ses camarades de collége racontent dans les journaux ses espiezle- 
ries d’enfance ; un autre se rappelle exactement et mot pour mot les conver- 
sations qu’il eut avec lui il y a vingt-cinq ans. L’homme d’aftaires de la 
succession dresse la liste des brevets, nominations, dates et chiffres, et révele 
aux lecteurs positits l’espece de ses placements et lhistoire de sa fortune; les 
arrivre-neveux et les petits-cousins publient la description de ses actes de 
tendresse et le catalogue de ses vertus domestiques. Svil n’y a pas de génie 
littéraire dans la famille, on choisit un gradué d’Oxford, homme conscienticux, 
homme docte, qui traite le défunt comme un auteur grec, entasse une infinite 
de documents, les surcharge d'une infinité de commentaires, couronne le tout 
@une iutinité de dissertations, et vient dix ans aprés, un jour de Noél, avec 
une cravate blanche et un sourire serein, offrir & la famille assemblée trois 
in-quarto de huit cents pages, dont le style léger endormirait un Allemand 
de Berlin. On ¥embrasse les larmes aux yeux ; on le fait assevir ; il est le 
plus bel ornement de la fete, et I’on envoie son ceuvre & la Revue d’ Ldin- 
bourg. Cclle-ci frémit a la vue de ce présent énorme, et détache un jeune 
rédacteur intrépide qui compose avec la table des matiéres une vie telle 
quelle. Autre avantage des biographies posthumes: le défunt n'est plus la 
pour démentir le biographe ni le docteur. 

Has there been a biography in three volumes quarto published in 
England for the last tifty years? And to what known biography 
of our times does this description bear the least resemblance ? ‘lhe 
life of Sydney Smith, of John Sterling, of Dr. Arnold, of Charlotte 
Bronté? But when M. Taine is in the vein, he does not allow 
the current of his eloquence to be checked by any reference to 
such “ weak and beggarly elements” as facts, just as he disdains 
to qualify a judgment when by so doing he would disturb the 
balance of an antithesis, or blunt the point of an epigram. He 
thinks more of the form of his sentences than of their meaning, 
and hence it is not uncommon to find him expressing opinions 
absolutely irreconcilable with some which he had expressed in 
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equally strong language before. He generalizes from most 
data, and flings about abstract terms as if they had no relation 
whatever to any concrete things. The whole work, we obserye 
is dedicated to M. Guizot, “by whose conversation,” says M. 
Taine, “I have profited,and whose books I have consulted.” He 
might have learut from M. Guizot that accuracy of statem 
— y of judgment, and dignity of style are essential qualities of 
historian 

As M. Taine in his own case cares not so much what he says gg 
how he says it, sv he looks much more closely at the form than 
the matter of the writers whom he is criticizing. He makes one 
singular exception. His account of Mr. Stuart Mill consists 
of an analysis of his Logic, supposed to be delivered orally to 
| M. Taine in the course of conversation by a young student 
at Oxford—a very transparent ard purposeless fiction. M. Taine 
might have been thought to exercise a reasonable discretion if 
he had considered that the writings of a philosopher only 
came under the survey of a History of Literature as far as the 
form or style was concerned, and so had left Mr. Mill’s subject. 
matter unnoticed. He has done just the reverse, for reasons 
best known to himself. We observe that Mr. Stuart Mill is 
the only one of his subjects whom he treats as an equal, and 
with a certain respectful courtesy. Is it possible that in this 
one instance M. Taine lost faith in his own infallibility, and 
invented the Oxford student in order to mask the weakness? Ag 
the two are supposed to have sat up all night talking of Mill, they 
might have found time to mention his Political Economy. The 
other five “specimens ” of the genus Literarium, species Britannica, 
| as expounded by our unerring critic, seem but poor creatures, 

Dickens is scareely sane ; his imagination is that of a monomaniae; 
| he sees only little things, and has no breadth of view; he is never 
frankly merry, never raises a hearty laugh; ‘le bonheur di 
manque”; he is guilty of constant affectation, which is, however, 
natural to him (a paradox which seems to verge on nonsense); 
he has some strength, but no grace; by his exaggerations he 
revolts French taste, ever measured and sober; in season and 
out of season he is always preaching sermons, so that he is 
like a prophet with a cook’s frying-pan in the one hand and 
a postboy’s whip in the other; he can draw caricatures, but not 
portraits, and the read to the sublime is for ever closed to him. 
So poor Dickens is found guilty, without “ attenuating cireum- 
stances.” If there were auy appeal from the tribunal of this 
Fouquier-Tinville of literature, we would venture to plead that 
he who has described the childhood of David Copperfield has 
some grace as well as strength, and we could bring a few millions 
of witnesses to testify that they have laughed heartily over 
Pickwick—a work which M. Taine seems never to have heard of. 
According to our critic, the British public is equally mistaken in 
its estimate of Thackeray, who is infinitely interior to Balzac or 
George Sand. One cause of this inferiority, thinks M. Taine, is 
the prudery of the English public, which prevents our novelists 
froin treating the great passion of love as freely as it is treated by 
their French rivals. With our insular prejudices, we venture to 
think that it is quite right to impose upon literature the same rules 
of decency as are imposed upon conversation in general society, 
and that our authors are all the better for the restraint. When, 
in the early days of Louis-Philippe, the “laws of September” 
were passed, restricting the livense of the press, Armand Carrel 
said, ‘‘ Now we shall be forced to have some talent.” George 
Sand’s best novels are unquestionably those in which she has 
observed the rules of decency—ZLa Mare au Diable, La petite 
Facette, and Frangots le Champi. 

Tennyson is treated with no more respect than Dickens or 
Thackeray. M. Taine institutes a comparison between him and 
De Musset, though the two poets have absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, except that each is called Alfred. “ J’aime mieux Allred 
de Musset que Tennyson,” is M. ‘Taine’s concluding sentence. It 
never occurs to him to doubt whether he is qualitied to be an im- 
partial judge in the matter. Indeed, he is never troubled with 
doubts or perplexities of any kind. The world presents no inso- 
luble problems, no inscrutable mysteries, to him. His soul is not 
vexed with difficulties, like the souls of other men. Blessed are 
the cock-sure. Probably the two happiest people now alive are 
Pope Pius LX. and Monsieur H. Taine. 


ONLY HERSELF.* 


UR lot is indeed at times a bard one. In the course of our 

duty we have to read and to reviewa good many most foolish 
novels. “By the time, however, that we have strugyled through 
the three volumes, and at last reached the end, we find that what- 
ever imagination, whatever humour, whatever powers of criticism 
we may have been endowed with are most effectually deadened, 
and that, when we need to eall upon them most, then they are least 
ready to obey our summons. Nothing that we know of—noteven 
a sermon an hour long—renders the mind so sluggish as an 
averoge three-volume novel, when read steadily through. It 
takes indeed some two or three days before the mind can shake 
off the soporific effect and recover its full activity. But un- 
fortunately the review must be written at once, or otherwise it 
could scarcely be written at all. So utterly uncharacteristic are 
most of these stories, so entirely devoid of all interest, that the 


* Only Herself. A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of “Dcnis Donne,” “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
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showed perfect familiarity with the author, should not seem to 
‘have caught any of his dulness. 

Such are the reflections that have suggested themselves to us as 
we have risen confused from the perusal of Only Herself, and pre- 
_ ourselves for reviewing it. The reader learns from its 

omnes that this is not the first work that Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
homas) has published. He will naturally assume, there- 


, that she must have readers; at the same time he will feel | 


curious, especially if this happens to be the first occasion of 
his becoming acquainted with her writings, to know what class 
of persons it is that she can interest. We believe that a mil- 
liner’s girl will devour a book if only enough lords and ladies, 
love-making and fashionable talk, are stuck in it. But then 
the class of milliner’s girls, though large, can have little or no- 
thing to do with the first edition of a three-volume novel, at 
Jeast till it has come down to the second or third-rate circulating 
libraries. There must, therefore, be a large class of people who 
are wealthy enough to buy, and silly enough to read, such novels 
as this. For ourselves, when we have in the course of our duty 
with difficulty reached the end of the third volume, we scarcely 
lnow whether we are more filled with astonishment at those 
who can voluntarily read such works as these, or with envy at 
the facility with which amusement can be provided for them. 
If there are those who can read with pleasure Only Herself, 
they need be under no anxiety lest they should ever exhaust 
that literature in which they delight. e will undertake to 
say that Mrs. Cudlip could write her next novel either in three, 
or thirty, or three hundred volumes, if her readers only de- 
sired it. Just as we have never been able to discover why a 
modern novel must not fall below the mystical number of three 
volumes, so we have seldom read any one of these works without 
equally wondering why it should not have been extended to three 
times three volumes. The Sibyl, we know, kept burning her 
volumes in sets till she had reduced her nine to three; the modern 
authoress would willingly reverse the operation, and as easily 
extend her three to nine. Let us in all seriousness recommend 
this course to some novelist who has not as yet found a publisher. 
If he has refused her three-volume novels, let her add three more, 
and present herself again before him; if he still refuses, let 
her once more present herself before him, and this time with nine 
volumes, and we will guarantee her success. There will of course 
be xo difficulty in adding to the story, as the plot need not be in 
the least interfered with ; let all the descriptions of scenery and of 
each character’s person and dress be doubled, and three more 
volumes are at once added. If another three are still needed, ample 
material will be found in the last Report of the Social Science 
Association, or in a visit to two or three of the more sensational 
theatres, Either the greedy landlord's ill-drained cottages can be 
thrown in, or the hero’s godmother can tumble down a precipice, 
or fall under the wheels of an express train. <A few such dis- 
quisitions, or a few such incidents properly managed, would go far 
to fill the last three volumes. 

While we cannot help wondering why Mrs. Cudlip had not 
written her story in one volume, at the same time we cannot but 
feel grateful that she has cenfined it to three. For while her 
story would be a great deal more interesting and quite as intel- 
ligible if two pages out of every three were cut out, so there is no 
reason that we can discover why she did not, if she knows her 
readers like it, give us twice as much of this superfluous matter. 
The plot of the story is as simple a one as we can venture to hope 
for in these days; it would be, however, more entertaining if it 
were not like a lift at a large hotel, where you have indeed. a 
succession but little variety. So here we have nothing 

ut an almost endless chain of cross-purposes in the matter of love. 
Mr. Jocelyn marries Miss Elliot, but in a month gets divorced 
from her by his father, apparently without the Law Courts being 
i any trouble. Mabel is engaged to Mr. Falconer, but jilts 

for the rich Mr. Bruton. Mrs. Bruton in her widowhood 
returns to her first lover, but he will have nothing to say to her, 
and marries Dora. Dora arranges to run away with Bertie Car- 
lyon, but Bertie Carlyon, on his way to their place of assigna- 
tion, marries Julie. Digby breaks off his engagement with 


Helen through a misconception, and Helen thereupon refuses 
ever afterwards to be reconciled with Digby. 


Miss Berrenger 


read so far, we at once assumed that we knew what was coming. 
We felt sure that some mysterious plug would be found missing 
at the bottom of the boat, that the water would come rushing 
in, that the heroine would sink, but that the hero would grasp 
her as she rose for the third and last time, and convey her safely 
to land. We were mistaken; they merely rowed out and b 

again. As this is, we believe, the first time in a somewhat ex- 
tensive course of novel-reading that we have known a hero and 
heroine escape an accident when in a boat together, we willingly 
offer our tribute of admiration to Mrs. Cudlip tor the self-restraint 
that she must have exercised. We do this with the greater 
pleasure as we do not find anything else in the book that we can 
praise. Perhaps, however, here we are too severe, for Mrs. Cudlip 
certainly deserves some praise for her decidedly original treatment 
of the heroine’s person. Generally speaking, an author is content 
with describing his heroine once; even Mr. G. P. R. James, gifted 
though he must have felt himself in this respect, never to the 
best of our recollection twice portrayed his heroine. But Mrs. 
Cudlip not only describes Dora’s person two or three times, but 
varies it at each description. In page 28 of the first volume, when 
she lived in Russell Square, we learn that she had “large dark 
grey eyes”; but at page go of tue same volume, when she had 
made her way into aristocratic society, we find to our delight 
that her eyes are “deep violet.” By the middle of the second 
volume, however, when she is engaged to a gentleman of an 
old county family, “deep violet” eyes we suppose would hardly 
be correct, and they have accordingly become “intensely blue.” 
We did hope that after she was married, or at all events after 
she was separated from her husband, her eyes might undergo 
another change; but we were, we regret to say, disappointed, 
our authoress we fear, in the excitement of the moment, for- 
getting these minor details, which, after all, add so much to 
the litelike appearance of the work. Though the lady’s hair un- 
dergoes some changes, yet, contrary to what we might otherwise 
have expected, it does not change so readily asthe eyes. Attirst we 
learn that it is “silky, fluffy, bright-brown hair”; but when the 
first change in the eyes occurs it becomes “ golden-dashed chest- 
nut locks ” ; and later on finally settles down into simply “golden 
hair.” After watching such curious changes in the eyes and hair, 
it is disappointing to learn nothing more of her nose than that it 
was “a sweet, straight, stick-out nose.” Surely, if hereyescould have 
three changes, her nose might have been allowed one. Indeed 
we do not feel sure that, however much a “ stick-out nose” might 
harmonize with “dark grey eyes,” it would be equally in keeping 
with “ deep violet” or “intensely blue eyes.” When we tell our 
readers that she had in addition to all these features “a deer-shaped 


| head,” and was “ gifted with a panther or cat-like lissomeness,” 


we feel sure that he must have before his eyes a most clear image 
of Miss Dora Jocelyn. Happily the house over which she became 
the mistress on her marriage was as remarkable as herself; it was, 
we are told, a beautiful irregularly-built old place, that had been 
commenced in the last of the ‘Tudors’ reign, and that had been 
finished in the Virgin Queen’s time, in the style that takes 
its name from her.” Can it be the case that the same curious 
ignorance that Mrs. Cudlip shows in describing the aristocracy 
possesses her in her dealings with the sovereigns of England? Can 
she really be ignorant that the Virgin Queen was the last of the 
Tudors? or has she merely got bewildered in an attempt at a 
grand sentence, and in her dislike of so simple aterm as Elizabethan 
given her readers reason to think that she might be better 
employed in studying Mrs. Markham than in writing three- 
volume novels? If her knowledge of history is little, her know- 
ledge of English is not much greater. It is indeed gratifying 
to tind that she knows the use of the word “ diaphanous,” and 
twice applies it to some kind of robe. When, however, in the 
first page of the book she tells us that “young men who 
aspired to seats at the War Oilice, and Treasury clerks, were 
required to possess a certain amount of classical and mathematical 
and even linguistical knowledge,” we cannot but feel that, gra- 
tifying though it may be to be able to employ “diaphanous”’ 
correctly, it might have been just as well if our authoress had 
first acquired a little kaowleage of grammar, and of the exact 
meaning of such words as “classical” and “ Jinguistical.” If 
she had once mastered such ordinary words as these, she would 
perheps be ess fond of expressions that either are not English at 
all, or else are utterly extravagant. We should then not have 
a decision described as “a detinitive,” nor should we read of 
“truth laid seething at Mrs. Bruton’s feet,” nor of “a ghastly 
difference ’’ between the fortunes that two brothers inherited, nor 
of “lurid metaphysical flashes” ; nor should we have the heroine 
described as being “ soddened, stultified as it were, with grief and 
despair.” 

lt is, we fear, too much to expect of novel-writers that they 
should possess common sense and a common acquaintaice with 
their own language. But publishers, at all events, might easily 
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aon through by the afternoon. It would be hopeless at once to at- | 
Tai tempt to write a criticism, as the mind, as we have said before, 
; nif a be too deeply sunk in dulness. An hour's reading, however, 
— of Swift or of Fielding would go far to restore mental vigour, and 
— at the same time would remind the critic that a man may be a 
bi od. writer of a story and yet have a grammatical knowledge of Eng- 

d lish. With the plot, then, still fresh in the memory, but with the 
ils wers of the mind awakened from the lethargy into which they 
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secure that all works that issue from their houses should be 
written in grammatical English. The services of a gentleman 
competent to decide whether a word is used in its proper sense, 
and whether a sentence is grammatical, could not be very costly, 
and might fairly enough be requited by a small charge on the 
authors themselves. 


FREEMAN’S OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN.* 


HE children of to-day will soon have good reason to boast of 

being better historians than their fathers that begat them. 
The truth is that to-day is the children’s golden hour. Charming 
verse-books are written for their benefit, and sparkling magazines 
exist for their sole delectation; Mr. Kingsley tells of Water- 
babies and the North-wind for their entertainment, and Pro- 
fessors like Faraday and Tyndall lead them along flowery paths 
into the enchanted region of science. And now Mr. Freeman, 
stateliest of English historians, comes down from his high horse of 
the Norman Conquest to chat with them about Hengest and 
Elfred, and to wile them with legend and song from the evil 
ways of Mrs, Markham. His book has the special charm of being 
in its origin a real children’s book. It ‘ was begun a good many 
years ago, and was written bit by bit for the use of my own 
children as they wanted it, or as [ found time to write it.” It 
looks very much as if Mr. Freeman had risen up in a rebellion of 
despair against the absurdities with which his own little ones 
were being crammed out of the ordinary schoolbooks, had flung 
Mrs. Markham into the fire, and then told them in a simple, 
painstaking way, the story of their forefathers. In all the earlier 
and better portions of the book it is good, clear children’s talk. 
As we shall see, there is no shrinking from “upsetting children’s 
minds” with new historic ideas, if they happen to be true; there 
is no silly avoidance of difficulties ; and the book, even in its most 
chatty pages, is strictly a “lesson-book,” and adapted for work. 
But there is nothing which a child cannot understand, and the 
harder narrative is constantly broken by the tales in which 
children delight. There are little digressions, too, on peoples 
like the Phcenicians, or on languages and their altinities, which 
vary the tale and relieve the monotory of the earlier ages, 
while they link the study of history to the French or German 
lesson which has just ended, or is just about to begin. Even 
when the book gets older and duller towards the close, a new 


‘source of interest is found in the vigorous battle-songs which will 


delight boys nowadays as much as that of Brunanburh stirred 
the boyish heart of Dunstan. So far we can entirely agree with 
Mr. Freeman that his “ experiment,” as he modestly calls it, is 
certainly a successful one. 

The poiu.s at which Mr. Freeman has especially aimed he has 
himself stated in his preface. He has endeavoured throughout 
* to connect the history of England with the general history of 
civilized Europe,” and in the story itself to “teach children from 
the very first to distinguish true history alike from legend and from 
wilful invention, and also to understand the nature of historical 
authorities and to weigh one statement against another.” In a 
word, the object of the book is “to show that clear, accurate, and 
scientitic views of history, or indeed of any subject, may be easily 
given to children from the very first.” ‘This special aim is what 
one feels in the book from the outset. Lemember, for in- 
stance, the bungling and confused notions about * english” and 
“ Britons” which were drilled into our own childhood, and then 
compare such an opening statement as this :— 

It is a long time, fourteen hundred years and more, since our forefathers 
began to come from their old land by the mouth of the Elbe and to live in 
the Isle of Britain. And when they came here, they did not come into a 
land where no men were dwelling, su that they could sit down and live in it 
without any trouble. ‘They found a land in which men were already living, 
and they had to fight aguinst the men whom they found in the land, and to 
take their land from them, ‘The men whom our forefathers found in the Isle 
of Britain were not men of their own nation or their own speech, They 
were the men who had lived in the land for many ages, and they were called 
by the same name as the land itself, tor they were cailed the Britons, But our 
forefathers called them by another name, tor they spoke atongue which our 
forefathers did not understand, and in Old-English those who spoke a tongue 
which could not be understood were called Welsh. So our forefathers calied 
the mer whom they found in the land the Welsh, And the children of those 
men, the children of the men who lived in the Isle of Britain before our fore- 
fathers came into it, we call the Welsh to this day. 

Now | wish you to remember from the very Leginning that we English- 
men came from another land into Britain, that we found the Welsh living 
in Britain before us, and that the land which befure was called Britain came 
to be called England because Englishmen lived in it. 1 shall have to tell 
you all this aguin more at length, and in a way which may make you under- 
stand it better; but 1 want you to get what I have said well into your 
heads from the very first, and you will understand it better as you go 
along. 

Phrases such as “our forefathers” or “we Englishmen” em- 
body of course the result of half a century of historical contro- 
versy and research. But they will hardly be as stianze to the 
child as to its teacher. “The difliculty,’ Mr. Freeman says very 
truly, * does not lie with the child, who has simply to learn, but 
with the teacher, who has often to unlearn.” It 1s wonderful how 
simply some of the dilliculties of our early history solve themselves 
when the story is told directly from the right point of view. ‘The 
question “ how Britain became England” has been tought over till 
it looks sometimes a very hard one. But, by plain statement of 
admitied facts, the story runs clearly enough in Mr, Fyeeman’s 
hands. We sce the ‘leutons cooped up in their foresis, how the 
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Romans pressed on them, and how “our kinsfolk” resisted 
Romans; then how the pressure was reversed, how the Empire 
weakened, and the German tribes poured into Gaul and Italy and 
Spain; how, while these were conquering on one side the Chann 
our English “ forefathers” were conquering on the other; what a 
different conquest they made of it; how while Franks and 
Burgundians settled among the Romans became Christians ang 
talked Latin, our fathers, more savage than they because further 
from the Roman border, remained heathens, swept away the con- 
quered, and retained their English speech. So in the chapter on 
the foundation of the English kingdoms the story moves quietly 
in the track of Dr. Guest, and instead of the usual vague talk about 
“the Saxon Conquest ” we follow our ancestors from the Wantsum 
to the Firth of Forth. How much nonsense is quietly cleared 
away as Mr. Freeman proceeds we need hardly say; we see at 
any rate a prospect of future deliverance from “ Briton and 
Saxon ” talk. What a deliverance for Mr. Pike or Mr. Nicholas if 
they could have learnt in the nursery the twenty pages which 
would have spared the world the many hundreds of their own! 
and what a relief for children over the border, trampled under foot 
by the “lion rampant” of Scotch historical blunderdom, to 


fully understand that in the old times Northumberland meant the whole 
land north of the Humber, reaching as far as the Firth of Forth. It thus 
takes in part of what is now Scotland, including the city of Hdinburgh, that 
is Ladwinesburh, the town of the great Northumbrian King Eadwine or 
Edwin, of whom you will hear more presently, You must not forget that 
Lothian and all that part of Scotland was part of Northumberland, and that 
the people there are really English, and still speak a tongue which has 
ehanged less from the Old-English than the tongue of any other part of 
England. And the real Scots, the Gael in the Highlands, called the Low- 
land Scots Sarons, just as much as they do the people of England itself. 
This Northumbrian Kingdom was one of the greatest Kingdoms in England, 
but it was often divided into two, Beornicia and Deira, the latter of which 
answered pretty nearly to Yorkshire. The chief eity was the old Roman 
town of Jboracum, which in Old-English is Eoforwic, and which we cut 
short into York. York was for a long time the greatest town in the North 
of England. ‘There are now many others much larger, but York is still the 
second city in England in rank, and it gives its chief magistrate the title of 
Lord Mayor, as London does, while in other cities and towns the chief 
magistrate is merely the Mayor, without any Lord. 

We have dwelt at some length on these earlier portions, p; 
because they illustrate better than any others Mr. Freeman's 
method of teaching and its general tendency, and partly because 
they are by far the best chapters in the book. With the account 
of the Conversion we are greatly disappointed. There is really 
nothing but the common school-book stories of the landing of 
Augustine, and the visit of Paulinus to the North. Mr. Freeman 
tells his little scholars that his Beda is open before him, but if 
the children might have peeped for themselves they would have 
found a good deal more than this. The truth is, Mr. Freeman 
has fallen at this point into precisely the same sort of error which he 
has corrected in the case of the Conquest. People of the Mrs. Mark- 
ham school give us a good deal about Hengest and “ Rowena,” 
and despatch the rest of the Teutonic kingdoms in a score of 
lines. In like manner Mr. Freeman is so taken with the first 
pages of his Bada that the real conversion of England is hurried 
over in a couple of pages. The Christianization of at least three- 
fourths of England was wrought by the Church of Northumbria, 
but of its origin, of the wonderful mission-centre at Hii, of the 
disciples it sent to Northumbria, there is not a word. Aidan is 
not even mentioned, St. Chad gets the honour of a line, St 
Cuthbert, the apostle of the Lowlands, is passed over in utter 
silence, and yet referred to in the after-story of Alfred’s vision as 
if we knew ali about him. The royal abbess Hilda can hardly 
perhaps complain of being left in the same oblivion with the Synod 
of Whitby. It is for other than merely historical reasons that we 
regret the cursory way in which Mr. Freeman has dismissed his 
Beda. No one save Herodotus is so good a story-teller as the monk 
of Yarrow. We know no anecdotes more touching or more trust- 
worthy than those he has given about the choice of Aidan, or his 
love for Oswine, or the cry of agony as Bamborough went up in 
fire and smoke, “See, Lord, what evil Penda is doing”; nothing 
more tender and poetic than the death-bed of Ceadda, the rough 
disciple listening without to the heavenly music within ; nothing 
more deeply tragic and pitiful than the close of the ministry of 
Cuthbert, the old man leaning on his staff at Carlisle, and the 
great groan that burst from him as he foretold the ruin of the 
realm. It is in stories like these that Bada opens for us the 
deeper, inner secret of English life and English feeling; and it is 
small comfort to be hurried from these to page after page filled 
with what Milton contemptuously styled “ the battles of kites and 
crows.” 

Still we must own that Mr. Freeman has given a new interest 
to the fighting part of his story by his introduction of the great 
battle-songs of Maldon and Brunanburh. With the single 
exception of Cedmon, the English people, till they were leavened 
by Celtic and Latin influences, produced no work of really poetic 
elevation. Even these battle-songs cannot for an instant be 
compared with those attributed to Urien, or with such battle- 
songs as those of the Hebrew race. ‘There are none of the flashes 
of imagination which light up the obscurities of the first, none 
of the quiet transitions to every mood of feeling which give 
such a charm to the last. Such a song as that of Maldon, in fact, 
can hardly in any strict and definite sense be called poetry at all, 
but as a piece of fiery, rapid rhetoric it is perhaps unrivalled. The 
petty skirmish along the Blackwater grows into a vivid picture, as 
we see Brihtnoth trimming his ranks in Homeric fashion and 
shouting his defiance across the stream, or watch the contest 
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at the bridge, or the fight at the shield-wall, or hear the Earl’s 
Jaugh in the midst of the fight as he 

Said to his Maker thanks 

For the day’s work 

That his Lord gave him ; 
or hear the stout defiance of old Brihtwold, 

Mind shall the harder be : 

Heart shall the keener be: 

Mood shall the more be 

As our might lessens. 
One feels in the very ring of the words how little the temper of 
the race has changed, and how true it always has been, from 
Maldon to Cawnpore, that with all their talk about peace and 
quietness Englishmen are emphatically fighters. So too, under- 
neath all their routine and humdrum there exist still the same 
dreamy fancies and discontents with the sensible life which seems 
all in all to them that find vent in a hundred stories of our early 
history; in such a one, for instance, as that which Mr. Freeman 
vives us in the legend “ Why King Ine forsook the World ” :— 

Now King Ine once made him a feast to his lords and great men in one of 

his royal houses; and the house was hung with goodly curtains, and the 
table was spread with vessels of gold and silver, and there were meats and 
drinks brought from all parts of the world, and Ine and his lords ate and 
drank and were merry. Now on the next day Ine set forth from that house 
to go unto another that he had, and Zthelburh his Queen went with him. So 
men took down the curtains and carried off the goodly vessels, and left the 
house bare and empty. Moreover thelburh the Queen spake unto the 
steward who had the care of that house, saying, “ When the King is gone, 
fill the house with rubbish and with the dung of cattle, and lay in the bed 
where the King slept a sow with her litter of pigs.” So the steward did as 
the Queen commanded. So when Ine and the Queen had gone forth about 
amile from the house, the Queen said unto Ine, “ Turn back, my lord, to the 
house whence we have come, for it will be greatly for thy good so to do.” 
So Ine hearkened to the voice of his wife and turned back unto the house. 
So he found all the curtains and the goodly vessels gone, and the house full of 
rubbish and made foul with the dung of cattle, and a sow and her pigs lying 
in the bed where Ine and thelburh his Queen had slept. So ‘Rthelburh 
spake unto Ine her husband saying, “ Seest thou, O King, how the pomp of 
this world passeth away? Where are now all the goodly things, the 
curtains, and the vessels, and the meats and drinks brought from all parts of 
the earth, wherewith thou and thy lords held your feast yesterday ? How 
foul is now the house which but yesterday was goodly and fit for a King. 
How foul a beast lieth in the bed where a King and Queen slept only the 
last night. Are not all the things of this life a breath, yea smoke, and a 
wind that passeth away ? Are they not a river that runneth by, and no man 
seeth the water any more ? 
It is the old “ Vanitas Vanitatum” that in our own days found 
a preacher in Mr. Thackeray. We wish Mr. Freeman had given 
us more of such stories as these; the more so that each story 
becomes in his hands a lesson in historical criticism. Either in text 
or notes each one is discussed, and the = for its accept- 
ance or rejection are accurately stated. In other words, the old 
— of “taking on trust” is resolutely abandoned, and the 
child is required to understand the grounds on which his belief is 
required. It is, as Mr. Freeman says, a bold experiment; but, if 
we may trust our experience of children, it is an eminently prac- 
tical and judicious one. Children are not naturally inclined to 
take things on faith ; it is only by snubs and dogmatism that we 
succeed in crushing out their “ why ” and “how.” Mr. Freeman 
prefers, at a little risk of being difficult, to encourage and to 
answer the “why” and the “how.” This is, we think, the 
feature of the book that will probably tell most strongly on future 
handbooks for children ; and in itself it gives the work a perma- 
nent value for readers of a far older age than those mentioned in 
its title-page. Its true fault lies in the obvious want of propor- 
tion. Either the earlier part is far too short or the later part is 
far too long. We own that our own opinion leans strongly to the 
latter suggestion, and that our parting advice to Mr. Freeman is 
to cut down his last two hundred pages into fifty. With such a 
compression, and giving a greater prominence to the social and 
religious sides of history, the book would bea very perfect one. 


PICTURES OF HUNGARIAN LIFE.* 


UNGARY is a country with many claims upon the attention 

of the moderately ambitious tourist. The people are in- 
teresting, and specially courteous to Englishmen ; the discomforts 
are not great, except in the very most out-of-the-way corners; 
and the scenery has a certain charm of wildness not to be found 
in the more cultivated parts of Europe. In some respects the 
great plain of the Danube reminds the traveller of the still vaster 
plains watered by the Mississippi; but there are no monster inns 
or gigantic cities, and the population has a far quainter and more 
original aspect—circumstances which, if in some sense drawbacks, 
are attractive to many tastes. Above all, Hungary is still in a 
twilight condition, not quite exposed to the full blaze of 
kneydom, and yet not devoid of the compensating advan- 
tages which even offensive travellers bring with them in the 
shape of railroads and hotels. A tour in it may therefore be held 
to justify the publication of one of those books which do not quite 
deal in the adventurous and may yet be held to communicate 
some new information. Such is at any rate the opinion—or the 
practice—of the author of Pictures of Hunyarian Life. He—and 
perhaps, in using the masculine pronoun, we should explain 
that we do so in deference to the writer’s own practice, and not as 
expressing an opinion as to the author’s sex—made a trip lately 


* Pictures of Hungarian Life. By the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” 
London? Ridgway. 18 


into the more accessible parts of the country, and feels entitled to 
communicate the information he acquired. Any text is excuse 
enough for a good sermon, and there are people who could make a 
thrilling narrative out of a walk from Hyde Park Corner to 
Charing Cross. Some stories, on the other hand, are so inter- 
esting that we should read them even if conveyed in the clumsiest 
of styles. The journey in question lies about midway between the 
extremes, and all that we need demand is a book which shall be 
readable enough to give a certain zest to a narrative of very 
moderate intrinsic interest. _We will endeavour to point out how 
far Pictures of Hungarian Life comes up to these not over stringent 
requirements. 

‘he author set out with some unusual advan He pos- 
sessed an autograph letter of introduction from Cardinal Wiseman, 
whose memory, if we are to judge from the effect of his letter, must 
be regarded with singular affection in Hungary. We confess that 
we are a little surprised to find that that accomplished prelate is 
regarded with such veneration by the Magyars that his name is 
everywhere cherished as a household word. The surprise is a 
little diminished by the reflection that the author seems 
chiefly to have visited the Roman Catholic hierarchy. There 
is a sympathy between the most scattered members of that 
great body which makes an introduction from one of its distin- 

ished members a most invaluable traveller's companion. There 
is indeed one drawback to the advantages it confers. When a 
venerable prelate has received you with the kindest condescension, 
talked to you graciously for half an hour, and dismissed you with 
his benediction, a collection of photographs, and a rosary blessed 
by the Pope, the least that you can do is to describe him as a 
saint, beloved by the whole surrounding population, It is only 
proper to add that he - little boys on the head, notices little 
crippled girls, and has the ge faculty of recognising any face 
that he has once seen; also that he is a man of great learning, of 
courteous manners, and of active benevolence. We do not for a 
moment doubt that the description is strictly true, and that 
the Roman Catholics of Hungary are truly fortunate in their 
primate. When, however, we find that the writer meets 
a good many other ecclesiastics, and that they are all of the 
same stamp, that they are all profoundly touched by Cardinal 
Wiseman’s signature, and all universally and deservedly beloved, 
we begin to think that one of two things may possibly be 
true—namely, that the author may have a happy turn for 
reverence, especially towards the priesthood, which renders him 
incapable of describing them, even to himself, in anything but 
superlatives ; or possibly that the sense of favours received may 
be too pressing to allow of perfect plain-speaking. It is true, 
indeed, that the Magyars are a sensitive race, and that any one who 
proposes to pay them a second visit should be very careful how he 
describes his first. De Tocqueville was of opinion that an American 
President should be incapable of re-election, in order that he 
might not be tempted to dishonourable compliances during his 
term of office. We have often much the same feeling concerning 
travellers, and wish that they had been finally banished from the 
country they describe, so that they might speak their minds with 
perfect frankness, 

This fault of apnieny | things a little too much in rose-colour is 
not a very serious one, but it gives a certain tone of unreality to 
the book. The author cannot have a conversation with an 
apothecary without pronouncing him to be “ fitting company, 
whether in knowledge, intelligence, largeheartedness, breadth of 
mind, or savoir-vivre, for the most polished of England's aristo- 
cracy.” If he meets an Austrian who is rash enough to remark 
on the supposed incapacity of the Hungarians for commercial 
enterprise, and to attribute that failing to their laziness and 
stupidity, the author indignantly sets down the opinion to palpable 

rejudice, and declares that the incapacity is due to the “ chivalrous 
eeling which forms part of their nature, and elevates them above 
the narrow notions of money-making and money-getting.” We do 
not by any means agree with the Austrian, but the Ilungarians would 
do very ill to listen to a critic who can tind such pretty names for 
such unmistakable failings. They would use their chivalrous 
natures to much better pu if they could rise to the belief that 
chivalry is just as compatible with shopkeeping as with breeding 
horses, In the author’s opinion, however, there are three points 
in the scale of national merit—the Prussians being distinctly on 
the lowest, the Austrians far above them, but the Hungarians at 
the culminating point. It need hardly be said that he judges on 
principles different from those generally accepted. Of this we 
should not for a moment complain, were it not that it leads him 
to leave out all the darker shades, and make his picture a uniform 
blaze of light. Every traveller in Hungary knows that, with all their 
merits, the Magyars have many of the faults as well as the virtues 
of a half-educated, though superficially polished, race. He will 
scarcely recognise their portraits when they are all made as neat 
and correct as the conventional peasants in an opera. Even 
where the author is obliged to confess that there is far more 
apparent poverty in Hungary than in Germany, he invents the 
very untenable theory that it is only apparent because begging in 
Germany is forbidden by law. 

In short, it may be said that the book is as wanting in graphic 

wer a3 may be expected from a hasty traveller with a powerful 
introduction to a number of pleasant prelates, who do their best to 
make things pleasant. Every traveller, under such circumstances, 
is somewhat in the position of the Kussian Emperors who had 


neat villages erected on purpose to greet them on their 
gresses, Certainly the author does not seem to 
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quick insight which may counteract such disadvantages, whilst 
he has the capacity for being pleased developed almost to excess. 
We object, however, more decidedly to another peculiarity which 
is more seriously annoying. The author was apparently afraid 
that the materials presented spontaneously by a journey of 
which Pesth was the furthest limit were scarcely sufficient 
to fill out his pages creditably. He therefore sought for some 
other expedient, and hit upon one, which has occasionally been 
used with success by skilful hands, but is singularly unpleasant 
in clumsy ones. Whenever he comes to any ancient remains, 
tu an inn with an odd sign, or a queer specimen in a museum, he 
remembers that some local tradition should be attached to it. 
Accordingly some guide or intelligent native is made to tell a story 
or to produce a narrative, which the author studies after dinner, by 
a dying fire, according to the precedent set in Pickwick, but judi- 
ciously abandoned in Mr. Dickens’s later works. ‘These anecdotes 
are sometimes very old acquaintances—such as a new version of 
Beauty and the Beast—and sometimes they have but a faint smack 
of local colouring. But they are invariably told in that provokingly 
vapid and pointless style which was formerly adopted by writers 
in the Keepsakes of dreary memory. It is the dialect in 
which a little fish is called “a miniature denizen of the waters,” 
and in which the infuriated father becomes frantic with rage, 
heaps curses upon his daughter’s head, and swears that a sangui- 
nary death shall rid him of the rash and presumptuous suitor who 
has stolen away the girl’s affections, and made her oblivious of her 
~~. We seem, in reading it, to remember passages in Guide- 
books to the Rhine, or fragments of G. P. R. James, and the senti- 
mental twaddle of the race of feeble imitators of Sir Walter Scott. 
We mention this shortcoming the rather because the author ex- 
presses an intention of giving us at some future time a collection 
of popular legends from Vienna, The whole vigour is taken out 
of such stories when, instead of being expressed in their native 
vernacular, they are put into slipshod English fit for a third- 
rate magazine, and calculated effectually to disguise their popular 


origin. 

With all these faults, the book has the merit of being fairly 
readable, especially if the so-called traditionary lore is judiciously 
skipped. Guide-books, as the author remarks, are rare in 
Hungary. The infallible Murray becomes very sparing of informa- 
tion beyond Vienna, and even Biideker breaks down. It is there- 
fore worth while for intending tourists to glance at a book which 
will not only tell them that the cathedral at Gran is 250 feet high, 
with statues representing Saints Peter and Paul, Ladislaus and 
Stephen, that the Hungarians trace their descent from Attila, and 
other bits of more or less tiresome information, but which really 
offers some tolerable descriptions of places of which it is diflicult 
to find any description, even intolerable. Moreover, there are 
some ees of plain facts which have a more positive merit, 
and may be called, without too much flattery, lively and 
interesting. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW.* 


VHE current number of the North British Review contains an 
article on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew of a kind very 
unusual in periodical literature. It gives the results, not merely 
of an extensive and careful examination of the printed matter 
relating to the massacre, but also of recent and personal re- 
searches into the authorities which still remain in manuscript 
in the great libraries of Europe. Much of the evidence has been 
lost or destroyed, and of that which still exists one important 
portion, the letters of Gregory XIII. to France, “ have never been 
seen by persons willing to make them public.” There remain, 
however, the despatches of Ferralz, the French Ambassador at 
Rome, and Salviati, the Nuncio at Paris. The former “are extant, 
but have not been used.” The latter were transcribed hy Chateau- 
briand, and have been published in part by ihe continuator of Sir 
James Mackintosh, all by Theiner in his Annals of Gregory XIIL. 
Much, however, was omitted by both these writers, and the 
Reviewer has availed himself largely of this unpublished portion, 
as well as of the despatches of Ferralz. In what follows we shall 
dwell especially upon the new natter thus brought to light. 
“The Protestants never occupied a more triumphant position, 
and their prospects were never brighter, than in the summer of 
1572.” ‘The massacre of the 24th of August was the first step in 
the counter-revolution. “ Men who were far beyond the reach of 
the French Government lost their faith in a religion which Provi- 
dence had visited with so tremendous a judgment; and foreign 
an took heart to +E | severities which could excite no 
orror after the scenes in France.” Contemporaries, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, had no doubt that the act was premeditated, 
but during the last forty years it has been thought more probable 
that Coligny had really gained immense influence over the mind 
of Charles IX., and that the massacre was a sudden device of the 
opposite party, resorted to as a desperate expedient for winning 
back their power in the State. ‘The best authorities of the 
present day are nearly unanimous in rejecting premeditation.” The 
evidence collected by the Reviewer seems altogether fatal to the 
modern theory. The fate of the Huguenots “ had been long ex- 
pected, and often foretold.” The execution of their leaders had 
again and again been urged upon Catherine by foreign counsel- 
lors. The Duke of Ferrara declared that he had “repeated 
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this advice by the mouth of every agent whom he sent to 
France.” In 1570 Salviati had been sent to Paris “ becange 
nobody seemed more capable of diverting Catherine and her 
son from the policy which caused so much uneasiness at Rome,” 
After an audience of two hours “the King and Queen whispered 
to him that they hoped to make the peace [of St. ( ermains] yield 
such fruit that the end would more than countervail the badness 
of the beginning, and the King added in strict confidence that 
his plan was one which, once told, could never be executed,” 
The Archbishop of Sens told the Nuncio much the same story, 
Early in 1572 the Cardinal of Alexandria visited the Court 
at Blois, accompanied by Hippolyto Aldobrandini, afterwards 
Clement VIII. When the latter “ was required as Pope to pro- 
nounce upon the dissolution of the ill-omened marriage ”—i,¢, 
the marriage of the young King of Navarre with the sister 
of Charles [X.—“ he related to Borghese and other Cardinals 
what had passed in that interview between the Legate and 
the King, adding that, when the report of the massacre reached 
Rome, the Cardinal exclaimed, ‘God be praised! the Ki 
of France has kept his word.’ Clement referred D'Ossat to 
a narrative of the journey which he had written himself,” but 
though this report was known to exist it has never been examined 
until now. The words of the King to the Cardinal are thus given 
by Aldobrandini Significate Pontifici illumque tertum reddite 
me totum hoc quod circa id matrimonium feci et facturus sum 
nulla alia de causa facere, quam ulciscendi inimicos Dei et hujus 
regni, et puniendi tam infidos rebelles, ut eventus ipse docebit, nec 
aliud vobis amplius significare possum.” 

The common belief that the massacre was promoted and 
sanctioned by the Court of Rome is absolutely contradicted by the 
correspondence of Ferralz. The Royal marriage “ was celebrated 
in flagrant defiance of the Pope, who persisted in refusing the dis- 
pensation, and therefore pote in a way which could only serve to 
mar the plot.” But the charge had every appearance of proba- 
bility given to it by the Pope’s conduct after the event. The 
news reached Rome by a secret messenger from Lyons, on the 
znd of September, and the illuminations ordered by Gregory were 
only delayed by the refusal of Ferralz to receive congratulations 
until he had been officially informed of the fact. As soon as the 
Nuncio’s letter arrived, it was read to the assembled Cardinals, 
and “they thereupon attended the Pope to a Te Deum at the 
nearest church ”—St. Mark’s. “For some weeks the news from 
the French provinces sustained the rapture and excitement of 
the Court. It was hoped that other countries would follow the 
example of France; the Emperor was informed that something 
of the same kind was expected of him.” At Rome heresy was 
esteemed the worst of crimes. Pius V. had “seriously con- 
templated razing the town of Faenza because it was infected 
with religious error, and he recommended a similar expedient to 
the King of France.” In 1569 he had preached to Charles the 
duty of exterminating the Amalekites, had insisted that all 
Huguenot prisoners should be slain, and had warned him that 
“nothing is more cruel than mercy to the impious.” It is no 
wonder, therefore, that “it became usual with those who medi- 
tated assassination or regicide on the plea ef religion to look upon 
the representatives of Rome as their natural advisers.” Here isa 
very curious instance of this which the Reviewer has discovered in 
the Vatican archives :— 

On the 21st of January, 1591, a ycung Capuchin came, by permission of 

his superiors, to Sega, bishop of Piacenza, then Nuncio at Paris. He said 
that he was inflamed with the desire of a martyr’s death ; and having been 
assured by divines that it would be meritorious to kill that heretic and 
tyrant, Henry of Navarre, he asked to be dispensed from the rule of his 
order while he prepared his measures and watched his opportunity. The 
Nuncio would not do this without authority from Rome ; but the prudence, 
courage, and humility which he discerned in the friar made him believe 
that the design was really inspired from above. ‘To make this certain and 
to remove all scruples, he submitted the matter to the Pope, and asked his 
blessing upon it, promising that whatever he decided should be executed 
with all discretion, 
Sorbin, the King’s confessor, who is said to have given the 
signal for bloodshed at Orleans, held similar opinions. God, he 
argued, had ordained that no mercy should be shown to heretics. 
What would be cruelty in the case of others was only generosity 
and kindness to the Calvinists :— 

These were the sentiments of the man from whom Charles IX. received the 
last consolations of his religion. . . . He tells us that he heard the last 
confession of the dying King, and that his most grievous sorrow was that he 
left the work unfinished. In all that blood-stained history there is nothing 
more tragic than the scene in which the last words preparing the soul for 
jademest were spoken by such a confessor as Sorbin to such a penitent as 
Charles, 

The opinion of the Catholic world upon this great crime was 
different in different countries, “ In Spain and Italy, where hearts 
were hardened and consciences corrupted by the Inquisition ; in 
Switzerland, where the Catholics lived in suspicion and dread of 
their Protestant neighbours; among ecclesiastical princes in Ger- 
many, whose authority waned as fast as their subjects abjured 
their faith, the massacre was welcomed as an act of Christian 
fortitude.” But in France “the great mass of the people was 
struck with consternation.” In spite of the atrocities suflered, as 
well as inflicted, by the Catholics during the civil war, in spite 
of that “abject idolatry of power” which, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, reigned side by side with “the fanaticism of freedom,” the 
King’s orders were disobeyed in many places, and in some the 
Huguenots were concealed in the houses of their Catholic neigh- 
bours, Strange to say, even the men who were most active in the 
massacre spared many lives. Guise’s house in Paris was crowde¢. 
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with Huguenot families, and Nevers connived at the escape of 
a large number of intended victims. ‘The Nuncio was shocked 
at their ill-timed generosity. He reported to Rome that the only 
one who had acted in the spirit of a Christian, and had refrained 
from mercy, was the King; while the other princes, who pre- 
tended to be good Catholics, and to deserve the favour of the 
Pope, had striven one and all to save as many Huguenots as they 
could.” Even the Frénch clergy, with the exception of Sorbin 
and Auger, a Jesuit who was at that time preaching at Bordeaux, 
seem to have given no encouragement to the assassins. The 
Emperor consistently denounced the butchery, and it was only his 
indignation that “roused the Lutheran Elector of Saxony to 
something like resentment.” 

The diversity of contemporary Protestant opinion on the subject 
is a curious chapter in the history of religious intolerance. The 
Lutheran divines were by no means disposed to admit that Calvin- 
ists could be martyrs, and some of them “ flattered themselves at 
first with the belief that it was the Calvinistic error, not the Pro- 
testant truth, that had invited and received the blow. . .. . 
Andree declared that the Huguenots were not martyrs, but 
rebels, who had died not for religion but sedition; and he 
bade the princes beware of the contagion of their spirit which had 
deluged other lands with blood.” There were even foreign 
Calvinists who thought that the massacre was a just judgment on 
the Huguenot party. Indeed, Beza’s theories on persecution were 
precisely identical with those of Pius V. “He thought heresy 
worse than murder, and that the good of society requires no crime 
to be more severely punished. He declared toleration contrary to 
revealed religion and the constant traditions of the Church, and 
taught that lawful authority must be obeyed even by those whom 
it persecutes. He expressly recognised this function in Catholic 
States, and urged Sigismund not to rest until he had got rid of 
the Socinians in Poland, but he could not prevail against the 
vehement resistance of Cardinal Hosius.” Poland about this time 
was the universal refuge of sects who could find no resting-place 
elsewhere ; and the Catholic bishops, finding that the Government 
was too weak to persecute on their behalf, “insisted that liberty 
should extend to those whom the Reformers would have exter- 
minated, so that in this way—writes Cardinal Hosius—‘ Mor- 
dentes et comedentes invicem consumerentur ab invicem.’” 

Until a century ago the massacre continued to find apologists 
among those who desired to defend whatever a Pope might have 
approved. When De Thou’s history was put on the Index Car- 
dinal Barberini let him know that he was condemned because he 
not only favoured Protestants to the detriment of Catholics, but 
had even disapproved the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Jesuit 
after Jesuit wrote in its praise, until “a time came when the 
Catholics, having long relied on force, were compelled to appeal 
to opinion,” and “that which had been defiantly acknowledged 
and defended required to be ingeniously explained away.” Hence 
came a crowd of glosses, invented to conceal the fact that the 
tulers of the Church “had been murderers and abettors of 
murder.” Even a man like Mohler, whose faith in his religion 
was too firm to be “shaken by the errors or the vices of Popes,” 
built up an a narrative of the massacre which has 
nothing in common with the reality. “ Such things,” as the Re- 
viewer says, “ will cease to be written when men perceive that 
truth isthe only merit that gives dignity and worth to history.” 


PERRY’S CARTHAGE AND TUNIS.* 


ge announcement of a new work with the title of Carthage 
and Tunis will probably raise expectations of some novel and 
startling series of discoveries or explorations, following up the 
valuable labours of Dr. Davis. A certain degree of disappoint- 
ment will consequently be felt by the votaries of art, or the 
students of historical or archzeological lore, on learning the scope 
and contents of Consul Perry’s recent publication. This gentle- 
man’s work has nevertheless a value and an interest of its own, 
and is possibly in some respects better calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of the general reader than would be the case with 
a treatise or a narrative more exclusively devoted to the subject 
of antiquities. Approaching his theme from the point of view of a 
man primarily engaged in commercial pursuits, and officially called 
upon to study the country and its people from the side of its ma- 
terial development, he has naturally felt himself more at one with 
the future capabilities than with the bygone glories of Carthage. 

ough by no means insensible to the spell which scenes of 
remote grandeur and mystery must exert over every cultivated 
mind, he is far from putting forward his book with the preten- 
sions of « scientific discoverer or a critical scholar. His aim 
is to give “a general idea of the country as it has been and as it 
is.” ‘Ihe salient points of history have been touched, and the 
leading incidents of research and discovery have been brought 

rward in subservience to this general plan, and as a preparation 
for the estimate he has to make of the existing state and resources 
of the country. His knowledge of the world, his habits of busi- 
hess, even the freedom and independence of view which belong to 
him as a citizen of a new continent and a recent social organiza- 
tion, are elements which have obviously favoured the comprehen- 
sive survey to which Mr. Perry has here addressed himself. To 
his eye what is known as the region or geographical division of 


* Carthage and Tunis, Pust and Present, By Amos Perry, late United 
States Consul for the City and Regency of Tunis. Providence Press Co. 


Tunisia is not so much the tomb of a once mighty race, or the 
symbol of an extinct civilization, as a living natural zone of 
varied and boundless capabilities. Its grandeur was not a mere 
accident of the past, but a thing inherent in its physical being, 
capable, under circumstances as favourable, of easy resuscitation. 
“lt is the finest position of North Africa.” Commercial prepon- 
derance and the command of the Mediterranean, the attractions 
which made it of yore the arena of struggles for the mastery of 
the world, may be still latent under its present aspect of decay, 
and may stimulate the designs of those who are far-seeing enough 
to plan for its possession or neutralization. Besides what may 
termed its cosmographical advantages, Tunis also enjoys exceptional 
conditions of natural wealth. It has a soil admirably fertile, 
furrowed by streams of water which run at present almost like 
torrents, but which were once navigable, or, as Mr. Perry is 
enabled to trace, ingeniously employed for purposes of irrigation. 
It has sources of living water in great profusion and abundance, 
It has mountains towards the north covered with rich forests, 
and containing mines of iron and lead, intermixed with silver, 
antimony, and quicksilver, besides valuable quarries of marble. 
It has many mineral springs of singular medicinal efficacy. Its 
former agricultural and commercial wealth has been suffered to 
fall into decay, but only needs favourable circumstances in order to 
put forth a vitality and a force no less conspicuous than in the days 
of the country’s short-lived prime. Such natural privileges ob- 
viously predestined Carthage for long and glorious annals, which 
violence, apathy, or neglect, it may be, have only interrupted for 
awhile. A second and more brilliant life may yet await the Punic 
Queen, who now lies discrowned and buried :— 


Propriis non agnoscenda ruinis, 


It is not Mr. Perry’s ambition to enter the perilous lists of 
critical or historical scholarship. He is content to run rapidly 
over the ground which Shaw, Temple, and Davis have made 
familiar to English readers, and over which Falbe, Frank, Dureau 
de la Malle, and Beulé have laid out much unsparing, though often 
fanciful and poorly productive, toil. Our author seems to us to have 
done scant justice to the discoveries, topographical and artistic, of 
Dr. Davis. We are surprised to find so much stress laid upon the 
speculative maps and reconstructions of MM. Falbe and Dureau 
de la Malle, after the decisive operations of the British archeologist 
and scholar have done so much to rectify the main outlines and 
landmarks of the buried city. We meet scarcely an allusion to 
the noble mosaics and other relics which have opened up anew 
the relations of Punic art to the other centres of esthetic cul- 
ture in Europe or the East, or to the series of inscriptions with 
which Dr. Davis has been the means of enriching our national 
collection. No mention whatever is made of the labours of 
Messrs. Vaux and Deutsch towards determining the sense and 
the historical bearing of these curious scraps of knowledge. In 
his historical summary we fail to find an authority or a fact 
which did not exist to hand in the pages of Dr. Davis, though 
casual hints and corrections have been derived, the writer 
acknowledges, from M. Auguste Daux, the chief of the mission 
charged by the Emperor Napoleon to explore and verify the places 
visited by Julius Cesar in his African campaign. Mr. Perry lays 
claim, indeed, on his own behalf, to possessing no slight advantage, 
whilst describing the great contest which brought the Punic 
power to destruction, in “having a Carthaginian standpoint.” By 
this we take him to refer to the superficial knowledge acquired 
by official residence on the spot, for we nowhere gather that he has 
sufficiently availed himself of his opportunities, or been sufficient] 
enthusiastic in following up the primary sources of light, to culti- 
vate a knowledge of the early Semitic tongues. As he gives us 
no map, and refers but cursorily to the disputed points of Cartha- 
ginian topography, we have the less means of estimating for our- 
selves such advantages as our writer boasts of enjoying. He would 
indeed have vindicated this claim, and have leon worthy of 
our lasting gratitude, had he thrown for us from his Cartha- 
ginian standpoint some new or critical light upon the dark 
oints of early Punic histovy, instead of hashing up ogain the 
egendary stuff of Dido and her bull’s hide, or making out the 
digree of that mythic princess as “great-granddaughter of 
thabel, King of Tyre, the father of the famous Jezebel.” We 
might have been spared another réchauffé of the Punic wars, the 
character of Hannibal, or the truculence of Cato. Mr. Perry 
would have pleased us more had he passed at once to the ground 
where he is really at home. There are many interesting details in 
this chapter on what is still to be seen of Utica, Thysdrus, Susa, and! 
other ruined cities of fame. The best part of his book, however, is 
his survey of the existing fortunes and prospects of this remarkable 
country. From the expedition of St. Louis downwards, where 
Dr. Davis left us in the dark as to the intermediate annals of 
Carthage, his historical summary is a decided gain to popular in- 
formation. Under the dynasty of the Beni Hats, to the time of 
the expedition of Charles V. and the Spanish domination, follow- 
ing upon the absorption of the province by Algiers under Barba- 
rossa, Tunisia was elevated to the rank of one of the most 
flourishing States of the Mussulman Empire. The expulsion of 
the Spaniards by Sultan Selim was followed by the rule of the 
Deys, who were not long in being supplanted by their rivals the 
Beys, through the skilful use they made of their official control of 
the Dey’stinances, The definite establishment of the Beys, under 
Houssein Ben Ali, dates from the year 1705. A clear, though rapid, 
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sketch is given by Mr. Perry of the growth of Tunisian piracy 
and the extension of slavery under the Corsairs, with the souls 
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Under the last four Beys, with a passing beneficial reaction 
under the sagacious minister Shekir, the state of Tunisia has been 
falling from bad to worse. Ahmed, who died in 1855, madea bold 
attempt at betterthings. The first of Mussulman sovereigns to visit 
Europe, he scandalized his subjects by omitting the customary pil- 

image to Mecca. Slavery was abolished by him throughout his 

ominions. His army of 35,000 men was organized on a French 
model. Received at the Tuileries as a sovereign prince, in spite of 
rotests from the Ottoman ambassador which recall the recent 
iplomatic passages between the Sultan and the Khedive, Ahmed 
succeeded in reducing his dependence upon the Porte to little 
more than a fiction. The sovereignty of the Porte indeed— 
ry nominal and religious, as Mr. Perry has shown—has never 
en politically effective save under the Turkish domination, 
which lasted only from 1574 to 1650. Mohammed Bey, succeed- 
ing in 1853, strove to revive agriculture, and promulgated a sort 
_of Constitution, which was developed after a lame and unpractical 
fashion in 1860 by his brother and successor, Essadak, the ruling 
Bey. This ruler has set himself to cultivate intimate relations with 
most of the European Courts, and has followed Kuropean pre- 
cedents in stimulating industry by means of prizes and exhibitions. 
During his reign the country & grievously suffered from cholera, 
from insurrections, failures of crops, and general stagnation of 
business. The public treasury, Mr. Toy assures us, is exhausted, 
financial credit ruined, and a crushing foreign debt left hanging 
threateningly over an impoverished people. Of all the members 
still forming part, in however nominal a sense, of the body of the 
“sick man,” this unhappy Beylick appears for the time to be the 
furthest gone in wasting and disease. Mr. Perry sums up his 
work with what we can but pronounce scant comfort for depressed 
and ruined Tunisia. True it is that, in spite of all that man’s folly, 
waste, and bigotry have done to defeat the bounteous will of nature, 
Africa Ferax retains her original dowry of glorious sky and teeming 
earth. “It isnot nature that is wanting to man, but man to nature.” 
T.et fresh and healthier blood be infused into the national veins ; let 
blind fatalism give place to active energy ; let sound principles of 
government get the upper hand; let the waters which now run to 
waste be stored and regulated, bringing back fertility to the soil; 
let the forests be guarded and renewed, and the mineral wealth of 
the soil be brought to the surface; let such as these be the con- 
ditions of her future existence, and the site of the ancient city and 
empire of Dido may, as a new and flourishing rival, contest with 
European capitals the palm of prosperity and civilization. This 
however is, after all, butan ideal picture. What the author's Yankee 
‘‘privilege of guessing” authorizes him to give as his candid forecast 
of what fortune has yet in store for her, is that Tunisia must sooner 
or later form an adjunct, or rather a new and more powerful head, 
to the neighbouring province of Algeria, to which she is far superior 
in richness of soil, as also in the extent and accessibility of her 
harbours. “ The Gallic eagle, already scenting the prey, proposes 
to clutch it, despite the lion’s growl, and all the shrieks that may 
be raised as he enjoys his repast.” 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


SS faults we may have to find with the series of 
Calendars issued under the superintendence of the Master of 
the Rolls, on the score of want of uniformity, we may at least con- 

atulate Mrs. Green on having performed extremely well her part 
in the are published fourth volume of the Domestic Papers of 
Elizabeth. We need not repeat the regrets we have so often had 
occasion to express at the limitations imposed upon the editors of 
these interesting and valuable volumes ; but, if the projector of the 
series is not amenable to persuasion, we are glad to find that Mrs. 
Green is not equally above taking advice or profiting by experience. 
She had a difficult task to perform in taking up a set of papers which 
had been commenced by another hand in a st te altogether different. 
Mr. Robert Lemon, to whom the first volume of the Domestic 
papers of Elizabeth was entrusted, gave us the barest epitome of 
the contents of each paper. Mrs. Green, in her volume of 1591-4, 
made a considerable change, and in the present volume bas ad- 


vanced still further in the same direction. And, so far as the 
documents of the present volume are concerned, we have little or | 
no fault to find on the score of brevity or abridgment. Especially do 
we approve of the slight alteration made in the introduction of the 
names of Popish Recusants, though here Mrs. Green has not 
always been consistent. We had occasion to find fault with the 
omission of these in several documents analysed in the preceding 
volume, and Mrs. Green’s own good sense has suggested to her 
the propriety of doing this, quite independently of any remarks of 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth. 


1595—1597. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by 

ary Ann Everett Green, Author of “ The Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land,” &c. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 


ours, which were not in print till the greater part of her recep 
volume had been struck off. 

The State Papers comprised in this volume range over three 
years, from the beginning of 1595 to the end of 1597. And the 
contents are so miscellaneous that we are, as usual, somewhat at a 
loss which to select for description. The period at which th 
close is unfortunate, for it leaves us with several little episodes of 
history only half completed. And Mrs. Green seems herself to 
have been somewhat embarrassed by the fact; for her preface, 
short as it is, ranges over ground which will be occupied by her 
next volume, which will contain the account of the death and 
funeral of Burghley, and the apparent reconciliation that had been 
effected between Essex and the Cecils, aud may perhaps extend 
so far as to comprise the trial and execution of the Queen’s 
quondam favourite in 1601. We shall omit all notice of Burghle 
and Essex, as well as of the projected Spanish invasion, of whi 
we shall perhaps take an opportunity of writing when we come to 
deal with the next volume. Perhaps the most generally interest- 
oe of the present volume will be found to be those 
relating to the probability of the succession to the Crown, and 
the ever-recurring machinations of Recusants to dethrone and 
murder the Queen. 

We cannot indeed hold out hopes, to any person who is entirely 
ignorant of the history of the period, that he will learn much from 
turning over these pages, but it requires only a moderate acquaint- 
ance with the reign of Elizabeth to enable any one to appreciate 
the state of constant alarm in which the Queen and her advisers 
must have been living. The perpetual recurrence of — Te- 
ferring to real or supposed discoveries of Recusant plots is the most 
striking feature of the volume. One of the most interesting of 
all these papers is an intercepted letter from Henry Twetchbourne, 
a Jesuit, to Thomas Derbeshire, a member of the same society. 
We do not think it has ever been referred to by historians, though 
it contains very curious matter, not to be found in any history as 
far as we know, concerning the Roman Catholic seminaries in 
foreign parts, and their secret intelligence of the —— of 
Elizabeth and her Council. The paper consists of two pages in 
the original, and, as it fills two pages of type in the analysis, it 
must have been pretty closely written as well as very fully ana- 
lysed. From it we learn that, besides 500 missionary labo 
there were as many as 150 Jesuits, and above 100 Capuchins 
other religionists, at work in England. The writer attributes the 
marvellous increase in the number of the students at these semi- 
naries—which ten or twelve years before had been but two, and 
now were eight—to the rigour of the laws and the severity with 
which they were put in execution against Catholics, which had 
induced men to “adventure their skin and bone for God’s sake 
and the saving of souls.” He notices that there were 70 scholars 
at Douay, 120 at St. Omer, 80 in Valladolid, 63 in Seville, and 
65 in St. Lucar, and adds that the hopes they had of reducing 
England to the Roman obedience were only dimmed by a report 
that had been spread of a possible change of policy, and an allow- 
ance of liberty of conscience, which the writer intimates his belief 
to “ proceed from some deeper brain than our ordinary wits are 
wont to yield.” There were those who thought that such liberty 
would eflect in twenty days what the rigour of laws could not 
compass in as many years—namely, 

That it will disfurnish the seminaries, disanimate men from coming and 
going, cause the expulsion of the society, and confusion like that in Ger- 
many, disanimate princes from pursuing our enterprise, and leave us hope- 
less and helpless like the sheep that made peace with the wolves, by givi 
up their dogs. Our dogs are the Company of Jesuits who must be hsm j 
for by their rules they can admit no such conditions. Also our greatest 


patron, the King of Spain, would then stoop to a peace which would be our 
ruin. 


The writer concludes with announcing, evidently to his intense 
satisfaction, that 


The advocates of liberty and their reasons, were rejected with so just a disdain 
that they will hardly open their mouths hereatter. 


The thought must often have crossed the Queen’s mind, 
whether her life and her crown would not have been safer if she 
had at the commencement of her reign adopted the opposite 

olicy, instead of throwing herself into the arms of the reformers. 

ut the step once taken was irrevocable, though the policy she 
adopted could scarcely have been pronounced a complete success 
during any period of her reign. The general estimation in which 
she has been held, when compared with the posthumous reputa- 
tion of her sister Mary, must at least be held to prove the policy 
of the method of executing Roman Catholics as traitors in pre- 
ference to that of burning them as heretics. No one could com- 
pare the papers scattered through this volume without coming to 


_the conclusion that the utmost vigilance was necessary, and per- 


haps wondering that the unscrupulous devices of her enemies were 


| not more successful against the Queen. Nor was this reckless 
, conduct confined to one side. A priest writes to Sir R. Cecil 


that he could easily poison Tyrone, through a poisoned host; and 
though precisely the same mode of poisoning could not have been 
successfully contrived for the Queen, yet there were no lack of 
persons willing to try their hands at this game, and it was even 
thought worth while to warn the Lord Chamberlain against the 
possibility of a petition to be presented to Her Majesty, containing 
poison. 

Again, the number of letters which are written to provide for 
the contingency of the throne being vacant seems to imply an ex- 
pectation that there were probable chances of such a oll vem | 
brought about. There is one short document which is not da 


|’ 
{ ing embroilment with France, England, and the United States, bat» 
! ending in the disarmament of Algiers under Lord Exmouth, and which 
: the extortion by the same Admiral, in 1816, from Mahmoud Bey, there 
: : of a treaty abolishing for ever Christian slavery in his dominions. ?— 
= This treaty, imperfectly kept, had to be enforced at intervals, and oe 
it was not till the Bey lost almost his entire navy at Navarino should 
2 that the Tunisian power bowed with respect to the will of Europe behalf 
in this matter of humanity and civilization. 
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but which Mrs. Green has doubtfully assigned to March, 1595, 
which is worth noticing in this connexion. It is a statement that 
there had been a consultation at Rome two years before about 
pas three bishops at York, Durham, and Carlisle respectively, 
or the express purpose of intercepting the King of Scots if he 
should attempt to enter the country, and to makea strong party on 
behalf of the Infanta when the time should serve. The mention of 
the name of Blackwell for York reminds us of the great loss 
which the series of Calendars has sustained by the editors being 
restricted to the documents of the State Paper Office. In our 

revious notice of Mrs. Green*, we spoke of the great number 
of as yet unchronicled papers in the Lansdown collection. And 
here we must not omit to draw attention to a singularly interest- 
ing set of documents, which appear never to have been read, con- 
cerning Blackwell’s mission in the Petyt MSS., in the Library of 
the Inner Temple. The Government is only doing the work by 
halves whilst those who are employed in its service are debarred 
from calendaring documents which are quite as much entitled to 
be called State Papers as any of those that exist in the Public 
Record Office. 

The dealings with Recusants, their apprehensions and examina- 
tions, are mostly concerned with the expected Spanish invasion, 
and the hopes of the succession to the Crown. Undoubtedly no 
one who reads this volume of papers, and was ignorant of the 
subsequent history of England, would have expected that the 
King of Scots, when the time came, should take possession of the 
Crown of England so quietly. In 1597 we find him sufficiently 
diplomatic, talking carelessly about religion, saying that, as St. 
Augustine believed in purgatory, it matters not if the Papists 
believe it ; and that, as both parties believe the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament, why need there be any disputes of the manner? “To 
the Catholics,” the writer continues, “he wants to seem a Catholic, 
that he may have the kingdom of England, and to the contrary 
party he would be accounted one of them.” The contrary party of 
that day would scarcely have been contented with so halting 
a form of belief as that. Little as Elizabeth herself sympathized 
with the Puritans, who must sometimes have exasperated her 
beyond all bearing, it is plain enough how Calvinism was creeping 
on and working its way into the belief of those who cared for 
religious belief at all. There are three documents which illustrate 
this point remarkably. One Mr. Barrett, who had preached before 
the University of Cambridge, was prosecuted for his sermon, which 
not only savoured of Popery, but also had been bitter against 
Calvin and other learned writers; and he was forced by Burghley, 
who was Chancellor, to make a public recantation before the 
Vice-Chancellor. One of the documents plainly shows what it 
was he had said—namely, that he had attacked the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Predestination, and the Lutheran doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith ; and that he had asserted that justifying faith 
may decay, and that therefore salvation was doubtful. arrett 
was forced to retract, for Lord Burghley, upon hearing the com- 

int urged against him that, though the recantation was written 
in plain terms, it had been done with an ill grace, commands 
the Vice-Chancellor to bring the offender to some humiliation or 
else to expel him. This was about the time of the attempt made 
by Whitgift to impose the Lambeth Articles on the Church of 

land, which at least owes this debt of gratitude to Elizabeth, 
that it has been saved by her firmness from adopting the horrible 
doctrines with which Calvin’s name is enotatel, 

Probably, to many persons, the most interesting paper calendared 
in this volume will be the petition addressed by Burbage and 
others, including the celebrated name of William Shakspeare, to 
the Council, for permission to finish the repairs of the Blackfriars’ 
Theatre. We regret, however, to have to inform them that grave 
suspicion attaches to this document. It has been pronounced by 
the best authorities to be spurious, and a sheet of paper has been 
annexed to it by order of the Master of the Rolls, stating an opinion 
to that effect, signed by the present Deputy Keeper, and his pre- 
decessor, the Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum—Mr. 
Brewer and Mr. Hamilton, Our readers may see the original for 
themselves, but it is scarcely likely that they will come to a 
different conclusion, although it is fair to add that Mr. Lemon 
has annexed his private opinion that it is genuine. This opinion 
has been added, sear without the sanction of the Master of 
the Rolls. 

Amongst smaller matters which have escaped the notice of 
critics, we may call attention to a projected English translation 
of Nicholas Sanders’s work De Schismate Anglicano, We have 
before now (October 3, 1868) drawn attention to this book, 
and suggested that such a translation would be very serviceable 
in giving people a juster estimate of the Reformation than pre- 

amongst Englishmen of the present day. We were not, of 
course, at the time aware that in 1596 such a work was actually 
passing through the press, and was intercepted by the vigilance 
f the Government. The publication of such a work at such a 
time might have done considerable damage to the Queen, and 
have materially furthered the interests of the Roman Catholic 
party. This document occurs amongst the undated notices ten- 
tatively attributed to the year 1596, and all bound up together 
in vol. celxi. of the State Papers. And it is further remarkable 
that this volume, the greater part of which is filled with undated 

rs, contains so many interesting documents of various kinds. 

@ may notice especially three papers containing extracts from 
the celebrated Memorial of the Keformation of England, pub- 


* See Saturday Review, February 27, 1869. 


lished by Robert Parsons in 1596; and another, consisting of a 
treatise on the succession to the Crown of England. We regfet 
much that Mrs. Green has not stated how far the extracts of the 
memorial correspond with the printed work. And it is excessively 
disappointing to be told that a Latin treatise of twenty-six pages 
states the grounds on which the Crown might be claimed by the 
Kings of Spain, Scotland, and Poland respectively, by the Earls 
of Hertford, Westmoreland, and Huntingdon, and by Arabella 
Stuart, without the smallest attempt being made to analyse the 
document, 

We shall hope soon to see the Domestic Papers of the reign of 
Elizabeth finished, when the series of Calendars of this class will 
be complete from the beginning of Edward VI.’s reign down to 
the fourteenth year of Charles I.; and we suppose a very few 
, sesed will see the department complete down to the end of 

acl gee beyond which, we believe, it is not contemplated ta 
proceed. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


CR a few weeks have elapsed since the Goloss, a St. Peters- 

burg journal enjoying a semi-official character, intimated that 
an indispensable condition of a good understanding between Prussia 
and Russia would be the former Power's “ renunciation of her 
propaganda in our Baltic provinces.” The ominous paragraph 
was duly translated into the English journals, but probably con- 
veyed no idea whatever to the majority of their readers. As the 
ae is one which may some day endanger the peace of 
Surope, and is at all events calculated seriously to affect the rela~ 
tions of Prussia and Russia, and through them the general course 
of European politics, a work in which it may be studied to such 
in advantage as the second edition of Julius Eckardt’s “ Baltic Pro- 
vinces of Russia *” may be recommended as eminently useful and 
seasonable. The nature of the “ Prussian propaganda” will not 
indeed be gathered from it, inasmuch as no such propaganda 
exists. A very active Russian propaganda is, however, in full 
operation, aiming at the Russianization of two hundred thousand 
Germans; or, failing this, their expulsion from the country. 
According to Herr Eckardt, the Russian Government does not act 
of its own free will, but obeys the impulse of the “national party,” 
which has derived an immense accession of strength from the alarm 
occasioned by the Polish insurrection, and whose principles are 
essentially democratic. Hence the anomalous character of the 
movement, which aims at expelling the most civilized portion of 
the population under cover of the most advanced revolutionary 
ideas, especially that of a community of landed property. The 
Protestant Church is also the object of attack. In fact, the situ- 
ation is almost precisely the same as that which would arise in 
Ireland in the event of a repeal of the Union, and its natural 
corollary, the abolition of Protestantism and property, under 
the plea of introducing a higher civilization in their stead. 
The question, therefore, involves wider issues than might at 
first appear to be the case. In addition to his lucid account 
of it, we are indebted to Herr Eckardt for a graphic picture 
of the physical and social condition of these provinces and 
the adjoining districts. The — it must be borne in 
mind, is nowhere Russian. In Courland and Livonia the mass of 
the people are Letts, a patient, well-conducted, rather boorish 
section of the Lithuanian family. In Esthonia they are a branch 
of the great Ugrian or Finnish race, more intelligent and inde- 
pendent than the Letts, but less docile and industrious. Every- 
where, according to the writer's perhaps not unbiassed observation, 
Teutonic influence is paramount. “German” is nearly synonymous 
with “ gentleman,” and nothing but the counter-pressure of Russia 
prevents the amalgamation of the indigenous inhabitants with 
the Teutonic family. In the bordering lands of Lithuania and 
Samogitia, which are also graphically described, a totally different 
type of society obtains—the Polish. The efforts of the Russian 
authorities to root out the Polish language and the Catholic religion 
have hitherto proved unavailing, and have only served to plunge 
the country still more deeply into barbarism. There are no signs 
of any especial sympathy for Poland in Herr Eckardt’s pages, but 
the interests of the German and Polish subjects of Russia are so 
nearly identical as to render a coalition tolerably certain, if Russia 
should be so unwise as to force a quarrel upon united Germany. 
Few phenomena are more worthy of attention than this Baltic 
conflict, whether regarded as a war of races, as a war of ideas, or 
—_ with reference to its possible influence on the politics of 
curope. 

Sie precise information respecting the question ought to be 
derived from C. Schirren’s answer to a work on the Russian side 
by J. Samarin.t Unforturately, however, this statement is too 
confused, prolix, and ill-written to be of much avail as a source 
of information. We hardly get beyond the main fact that 
the Livonian Germans are undergoing the same description of 
oppression—especially as regards the discouragement of their lan- 

uage—as their countrymen are elsewhere inflicting upon Danes, 
Poles, and Czechs; and that it is neither more nor less agreeable 
to them than to these latter races. There is, however, a consider- 
able amount of legal argument in the work, founded on the con- 


* Die Baltischen Provinzen Russlands, Politische und culturgeschicht- 
liche Aufsiitze. Von Julius Eckardt. Zweite verme .rte Auflage. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Livliindische Antwort an Herrn Juri Samarin. You C, Schirren. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt, P 
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struction of the various treaties and capitulations by which Russia 
acquired the sovereignty of these provinces. 
istories of the Thirty Years’ War are already numerous. The 
grounds on which Dr. Gindely * has felt himself justified in adding 
to their number are two—first, the great additions made to the 
extant stock of MS. documents, now for the first time fairly avail- 
able since the triumph of liberal principles in Austria; and, in the 
second place, the inadequate manner in which the history of the 
war has been written as regards Bohemia. It will be readily 
admitted that a thorough knowledge of the language and insti- 
tutions of Bohemia caunot be reasonably expected from German 
historians, and that a country which played so important a part in 
the struggle may fairly be represented by an historian of her own. 
The earlier portion of Dr. Gindely’s work may therefore be expected 
to prove the most valuable, as it relates to the period when Bohemia 
was the scene of conflict. The first volume brings the narrative 
down to the death of the Emperor Matthias, March 1620. It is 
a very meritorious work, not brilliant, but interesting, and 
evincing a careful study of all available sources of information. 
The excessive prominence given to Bohemian affairs may be 
excused in consideration of the peculiar scope of the book. The 
author's point of view is that of a moderate Protestant ; his tone 
is dignified and impartial; and he manifests considerable ability in 
the delineation of character, especially in that of a very unin- 
teresting personage, the Emperor Matthias. 

A history of the Rhenish campaigns t during the wars of the 
French Republic and Empire is written from the strategical point 
of view. It is consequently difficult for non-professional readers 
to pronounce upon its merits, except as regards the diligence and 
research which it undoubtedly displays. 

Two other works on military science deserve attention. One is 
an essay on the development of tactics since 1793 }, in which the 
most remarkable campaigns are subjected to criticism with refer- 
ence to the influence they have respectively exercised on the mili- 
tary art. The latter chapters of the work treat of the probable 
modifications of the tactics of the future. The other work is an 
old friend, being no other than a translation of Colonel Chesney's § 
masterly history of the Waterloo campaign. The subject is of 
course one of especial interest to Prussian readers, and Colonel 
Chesney’s work has received the high honour of an official trans- 
lation, executed by a department of the general staff. ‘The author's 
merits are handsomely acknowledged by the writer of the preface, 
who declares his ak to be the first written out of Prussia in 
which the services of the Prussian army in the Waterloo cam- 
paign have been duly recognised. He also speaks in the highest 
terms of the Colonel’s freedom from national and professional pre- 
judices, as well as of the more strictly technical excellences of his 
work, 

The second section of the third volume of Peter’s History of 
Rome || comprises the period between the death of Nero and the 
death of Marcus Aurelius. Dr. Peter is a sound, sensible historian, 
whose pages it would be in vain to search either for profound 
views or ingenious paradoxes. He tells his story in a sober, 
straightforward style, adhering strictly to the received accounts of 
the transactions he describes. 

But few readers can be expected to possess the necessary quali- 
fications for pronouncing on the merits of Dr. J. H. Schmidt’s work 
on Greek metres 4, seeing that the task demands not merely great 

hilological attainments, but also some acquaintance with music. 
The dimensions of the work and the industry of the author can be 
appreciated by all, but it is impossible within any reasonable limits 
to convey an idea of the peculiarities of his system. It may be 
briefly stated that he regards himself as the continuator of Her- 
mann and Boeckh, and that he censures his immediate predecessor 
Westphal, whose work is regarded by many as the highest autho- 
rity, for having departed from their precedents. This book forms 
the second volume of an intended series of four, entitled Die 
Kunstformen der griechischen Poesie, and comprises, in an appendix, 
a complete edition of the lyrical passages of Sophocles and Aris- 
tophanes, arranged according to Dr. Schmidt’s system, and accom- 
panied by metrical schemata and notes. 

Theodor Benfey’s history of philology in Germany ** is a very 
valuable work, which aspires to supply an important desideratum, 
and actually accomplishes more than it seems to attempt. We 
only regret that the distinguished author did not from the first 
determine to write the general history of comparative philology. 
Such an extension of plan would have added far more to the value 
than to the labour of his work. ‘To write of German philology 
without treating largely of the progress of the science in other 


* Geschichte des dreissigjéhrigen Krieges. Von Anton Gindely, Bd. 1. 
Prag: Tempsky. London: Nutt. 

+ Der Rhein und die Rheinfeldziige. Militiir-geographische und Opera- 
tions-Studien, Von Georg Cardinal von Widdern. Lerlin: Mittler. 
London : Nutt. 

{ Die Entwickelung der Taktik von 1793 bis zur Gegenwart. Von A. von 
Boguslawski. Berlin: ittler & Solm., London: Nutt. 

§ Waterloo-Vorlesungen. Studien zum Feldzuge von 1815, Uebersetzt 
von der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abtheilung des kéniglich Preussischen Grossen 
Generalstabes. Berlin: Mittler & Sohn. London: Nutt. 

|| Geschichte Roms, Von Carl Peter. Bd. 3. Abth. 2. 
handlung des Waisenhauses. London: Williams & Norgate. 

| Die antike Compositionslehre aus den Meisterwerken der griechischen 
Dichthunst erschlossen. Von Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt. Leipzig: Vogel. 
London: Nutt. 

** Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und orientulischen Philolome in 
Deutschland, seit dem Anfange des 19. Jahrhunderts, mit einem Riickblich auf 
* Sriihere Zeiten, Vou'T. Benfey, Miinchen: Cotta. London: Williams & 

orgate. 
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countries has proved to be impossible, and the notices of foreign 
philologists which the author has found it necessary to introduce 
are so accurate as far as they go that but little additional research 
would have been needed to render them exhaustive. Herp 
Renfey’s principle of considering the philology of foreigners 
only in its relation to that of Germany imparts a sort of 
incompleteness to his work. For example, the labours of 
Jones, Colebrooke, and the other English discoverers of San. 
scrit receive a very full notice, on account of their intimate 
relation to the investigations of Bopp and Schlegel; but Rask’s 
scarcely less important researches in Zend, being in no such 
close connexion with those of any German scholar, are not 
mentioned at all. We ought to have had either more or ] 
and what we have is so admirable as to render the former alter. 
native much the more desirable. If regarded as the basis of 
a larger work, this volume is full of promise. The author could 
not employ his time to better purpose than in expanding it 
into a general history of comparative philology, which would not 
only render equal justice to all nations, but would enable many 
interesting subjects (such, for example, as Zeuss’s discoveries in 
Celtic) to be treated more adequately than his present limits 
allow. Some improvements in arrangement might also be intro- 
duced ; and a sketch of the life and mental characteristics of each 
of the more distinguished philologists would be a valuable addition 
to the book. On the other hand, the earlier chapters, which in- 
vestigate the condition of philology among the ancients, might be 
omitted ; not as unimportant in themselves, but as better suited 
for a separate treatise. Herr Bentey is especially qualified for 
such an undertaking by his discriminating impartiality. His 
warm appreciation of the earlier English philologists—such as 
Horne ‘looke—merits the most cordial acknowledgment, and 
increases our regret that a notice of their successors should not 
have entered into his plan. ‘ 

L. Geiger*, in his work on the origin of language, claims to 
have advanced no mere hypothesis on this diflicult subject, but to 
have actually reduced it to demonstration. He conceives that the 
human race originally possessed neither speech nor reason; but 
that, if we understand him rightly, instinct elaborated the former 
faculty out of the ability to frame inarticulate sounds; and that 
the power of mutual communication thus acquired gradually 
evolved those faculties which distinguish man from the brute, 
This seems only another way of asserting that the power of speech 
is innate in man, which is not a very novel view of the subject. 
So far as it ditlers from Mr. Farrar’s conclusion, “that man arrived 
at speech by using the faculties which God had implanted,” it 
seems to us to diller for the worse. 

The second volume of A, Weber's Indische Streifen + consists of 
reviews of works on Indian philology and cognate subjects written 
since 1849. An appendix of similar essays on Zend philology is 
added. ‘These notices are all written in the most arid style, and 
are only intended or adapted for those already deeply initiated in 
the mysteries of the subject. 

Professor Ettmiiller { bas laboured very acceptably in bringing 
the principal Northern sagas together into a body. The result is 
a volume full of romantic interest and rude sublimity, to say 
nothing of its scientific importance. A considerable portion, 
including the original legend of Hamlet, is translated from Saxo 
Grammaticus. [ttmiiller says that this legend was originally “a 
nature-myth.” The ancient scholars endeavoured to explain my- 
thology by the aid of history, their successors have reversed the 
process. 

A biography of Leibnitz§, in the form of a series of lectures, 
suffers from the defects incidental to this method of conveying 
information. The author is too talkative, and his style is deticient 
in dignity. Nevertheless the work is agreeable reading, and 
affords a highly interesting survey of the career of its myriad- 
minded subject. The great peculiarity of Leibnitz as a thinker is 
the degree to which he anticipated the ideas and discoveries of 
subsequent ages; and the especial charm of his biography is the 
acquaintance we obtain through its means with thought in its 
rudimentary stage. We see Leibnitz anticipating, for instance, 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, Adelung’s panorama of all lan- 
guages, and LBabbage’s calculating machine. Many of his great 
ideas still await elaboration at the hands of others. Very few were 
actually realized by himself. Less fertility of conception and ver- 
satility of pursuit would no doubt have enabled him to connect bis 
name with more tangible and practical achievements, but would 
have deprived him of his unique and peculiar glory. It would 
require a very clumsy biographer entirely to spoil a subject like 
Herr Grote’s; and although his work is open to criticism on many 
grounds, it may be cordially recommended in the main. 

The German Shakspeare Society || pursues its laudable career, 
and annually adds a most acceptable contingent to the mass o 
Shakspearean literature already extant. The most profound essay 


* Der Ursprung der Sprache. Von L. Geiger. 


London: Williams & Norgate, 

+ Indische Streifen. Von A, Weber. 
Williams & Norgate. 

Altnordischer Sagenschatz. In neun Biichern. 
tert von Dr. L, Ettmiiller. Leipzig: Fleischer. 
Norgate. 

§ Leibnitz und seme Zeit. Populiire Vorlesungen, Von L. Grote, Han- 
nover: Brandes. London: Nutt. 

|| Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesetlschuft. Im Auftrage ‘des 
Vorstandes herausgezeben durch Karl Elze. Jahrg. 4. Berlin: Reimer. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Stuttgart: Cotta. 
Bd. 2. Berlin: Nicolai. London: 


Uebersetzt und erliu- 
London: Williams & 
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jn its fourth volume is that on Timon of Athens, by Dr. Benno 
Tschischwitz. While adopting the hypothesis of Delius and Mr. 
Charles Knight, that this remarkable drama is not entirely from 
Shakspeare’s pen, Dr. T'schischwitz considers that it was not, like 
Pericles, founded by him on the work of an inferior dramatist, but 
that the general design is his, and the feebler passages interpola- 
tions by another hand. This isa view to which we have long been 
inclined. It appears to us highly probable that the play, which 
bears the strongest indications of having been composed in middle 
life, was left unfinished at Shakspeare’s death, and was adapted for 
the stage by a very ordinary playwright. Dr. Tschischwitz points 
out that the unity of the drama suffers from the want of a par- 
ticular scene, which he infers to have been written by Shakspeare, 
but omitted by the interpolator. It is a less violent supposition 
that Shakspeare did not live to write it. Herr Ovchethiuser, 
whose essay on J?ichard III. was the chief ornament of the 
last volume, contributes an interesting account of his own adapta- 
tion of that tragedy to the German stage. We are also indebted 
to him for a history of Shakspearean performances at the Vienna 
theatres. Delius writes a pungent and very entertaining essay 
on Dryden’s rifaccimenti of the Tempest and Troilus and Cressida ; 
and Karl Elze reviews the present state of the controversy re- 
specting the portraits of Shakspeare. He appears very doubtful 
of the authenticity of the Chandos portrait, and pronounces that it 
must have been an indifferent likeness in any case. Baron von 
Friesen investigates the vexed question of the Sonnets in a pains- 
taking and temperate essay. He concludes that the bulk of the 
collection was probably addressed to, or written for, the Earl of 
Southampton, and that some of the others may possibly be the 
production of friends of the poet, but very sensibly observes that 
perfect certainty is quite out of the question. He is decidedly 
opposed to the fanciful theories of Mr. Armitage Brown and Mr. 

erald Massey, although he praises the diligence and ingenuity of 
the latter. 

Dr. Humbert’s* apology for his work on Moliére is Juvenal’s 
Facit indiynatio versum. He is very indignant, and most justly so, at 
the tone in general adopted by German critics towards perhaps the 
greatest master of comedy the world has ever seen. Schlegel’s 
treatment of him is a more gluring example of critical intolerance 
than Jeffrey's treatment of Wordsworth ; and a more recent critic, 
meaning to deal handsomely by the great Frenchman, thinks he 
has done wonders by freely acknowledging his “ enormous talent.” 
Dr. Humbert’s defence is successful at all points; unfortunately 
he has thought fit to carry the war into what he considers the 
enemy’s country, and to retaliate the wrongs of Moliére upon 
Shakspeare, the idol of his detractors. He has thus fallen into the 
very error he condemns. Each section of his work has its merits ; 
for the disadvantages of a merely negative and aggressive method 
of criticism are exposed in one and exemplified in the other. It 
must be admitted that he has hit the blots of current German 
criticism very fairly, and that his lucid precision contrasts very 
favourably with the pompous obscurity which he assails. It is 
also refreshing to find a German sufficiently free from national 
prejudice and ill-will to express a hearty appreciation of the 
esprit frangais. 

“A Thousand Souls” + denotes a thousand serfs, Alexis 
Pisemski’s novel is not, however, especially concerned with the 
serf question, but may rather be regarded as a general attack upon 
the abuses of Russian, more especially of Russian official, society. 
It traces the career of a young man of letters, the representative of 
the author's own ideas, who, having by a singular concatenation 
of circumstances obtained a high position in the official hierarchy, 
sets himself to reform it, but tinds the obstacles too powerful for 
him, and retires into private life baffled and despondent. Mutatis 
mutandis, this is not unlike the history of Lauretsky in M. Tur- 
gueneff’s Liza, and the writer is a kind of more prosaic Turgueneff, 
inferior to his apparent model in pathos and psychological insight, 
but whose temperament is not less inclined to contemplative 
melancholy. The story, indeed, is more rapid, bustling, and ex- 
citing than Liza, and as the writer emulates M. Turgueneffs felici- 
tous terseness and conciseness, the effect is very satisfactory. The 
e is interesting, and the characters are distinctly individualized. 

the whole, the novel deserves cordial recommendation on its 
own account, as well as for its copious illustration of men and 
things in Russia. It does not appear in German precisely as the 
author wrote it. The translator may have done right or wrong in 
omitting sundry scenes of low life which he considered unlikely to 
be appreciated out of Russia, but he can scarcely have erred in 
suppressing a large amount of sesthetical disquisition, which must 
have been singularly out of place in a novel of real life. 

The particular branch of art supposed to be illustrated by “A 
Thorny Path” { is the dramatic. The heroine goes through a 
variety of tribulations, culminating by her breaking her leg upon 
the stage ; upon which she receives an offer, and retires from her 
profession with as much grace as the injury to her limb will 
permit. 

“The History of a Poor Young Lady” § is another of Countess 


* Moliére, Shakspeare und die Deutsche Kritik, Von Dr. C. Humbert. 
Leipzig : ‘Teubner. London: Nutt. 

¢ Tausend Seelen. Roman. Von Alexis Pisemski. Aus dem Russischen 
tbertragen von Dr. L, Kuayssler. 2 Bde. Berlin: Gerschel, London: 

utt, 


t Auf dornigem Pfude. Line Kiinstler-Novelle. Von R. L. Stab. Berlin: 
Decker. London: Nutt. 

§ Die Geschichte eines armen Friuleins. Von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. 
2 Bde. Mainz: Kirchheim. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Hahn-Hahn’s proselytizing novels. Some of the characters are 
English, and King Henry VIIL is frequently referred to in an 
uncomplimentary manner. Its literary pretensions are of the 
slenderest. It is the Countess’s misfortune in her latter days to 
be neither able to write nor to leave off writing, 

If “ Tieh and Pinsing, a Chinese Romance,” * is intended as a 
Chinese puzzle, it is perfectly successful. From any other point 
of view it is a very unaccountable production. “ Luther,” + a 
dramatic poem by A. Triimpelmann, is the work of a thoughtful 
man of considerable knowledge and some poetical feeling, which, 
however, is not sufficient to vivify the mass of material he has 
accumulated, The effect is that of an adaptation of Faust. The 
unusual typographical elegance of Robert Prutz’s “ Book of Love” t 
inevitably provokes comparison between the paper and the poetry, 
of which the former gets the best. We can, however, commend 
the frequent prettiness of Herr Prutz’s thoughts, and the invariable 
harmony of his versification. 


* Tieh und Pinsing. Ein chinesischer Familien-Roman, Von Haoh Kjih. 
Bremen: Kiihlmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Luther und seine Zeit, Dramatische Dichtung. Von A. Triimpelmann. 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Buch der Liebe. Von Robert Prutz. Leipzig: Keil. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
- Thi arance of Madame NORMAN-NERUDA.—On Monday evening ne 

will include Mozart's Quartet in D miner; Deethoven’s Pasto: 

Sonata for Pianoforte alone; Adagio by Spohr, for V iolin; Sonata by Asioli, for Piano and 
Cello (first time). Executants—Madame Norman-Néruda, Madlic, Constance Skiwa (her First 
Appearance, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Montem Smith, Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; 
Baleony, 3s.; Adinission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond 
Street. 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 
x {ORNING PERFORMANCES (not included in the Subseription) on 
27 and December 4. Executants—Madame Hormen-Néruds, M. Qhas. 
Hall’, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sof 5s.; cony, 
‘Adinission, 1s.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; Austin’s, 25 
Pievadilly; and Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside. 
NV R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, on Monday next, ine New 
y i t. entitled AGES AGO, by W.8. Gilbert, Musie by Frederic Clay, an 
in whic Miss ll 1OLLAND and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL willappear. With COX AND BOX.— 
Royal Gallery of Lilustration, 4 Regent Street, 


(GUSTAVE DORE—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION. of PICTURES (includi “ RO} TANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI," &e.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from ‘en till Dusk.—Admission, le- 
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rPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTH ANNUAL WINTER J EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
by the MEMBERS will OPEN on Monday, November 2, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East 

WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES BRITISH and rossses Apriers is NOW OPEN, at 
the = 0 ene 120 Pall 1, from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, \s.; 


MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN. — TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the Annual Value of £50, tenable for Three Years, and to be 
awarded by Competitive Examination, are offered to WOMEN who wish to study Medicine. 
The Examination for the Scholarships will be noe in London in June, 1870. Candidates 
must be under enty-five years of age on the Ist of Janu a The Examination 
will be conducted by means of Written Papers on the wine Subjects 
Group I.—ComPpvuLsory SUBJECTS. 
1. Arithmetic, This Subject will include Fractions, Decimals, Interest, and Proportion. 
2 Algebra, to Sim E 
3. — First 
4, Elemen ics, 
5. English and Grammar. 
6. ‘Easy into English and Grammar. 
Group IT.—OprionaL SUBJECTS. 
lL Grek. e.. Passages of Attic Greek for Translation into English, and easy English 
r a into Greek, with Questions on Grammar. 
Ay2 German position to be written in the guage, with Questions on 
Gram 
3. French. Ditto. 


B Natural 


5. Chemistr: 
6, Botany, ‘including Vegetable Physiology. 


Of the Optional Subjects each Candidate must select Two he any which to be examined. The 
Two Subjects chosen must not be taken from the same Division (A or B). No Candidate will 
be allowed to take more than Two of the Optional Subjects. 

The Scholars will be required to satisfy the Donors from’ time to time that they are pursuing 
a regular Course of Medical Study at a recognised School of Medicine. 
Sn. ae rther particulars apply to Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, 


IX STRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE for WOMEN.— 
A COURSE of LECTURES (consisting of about Thirty or Forty), by Professors HUXLEY, 

GUTHRIE, and OLIVER, commenced on Tuesday, the 9th of November, io Lk. AM., in. the 

Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, and will on 

Fri and Tuesday. ‘Tickets for the Course, £2 2s. Single Admission to each Lecture, 23. 6d.— 

Fd on. and Rev. F. Byne, South Kensington Museum, Treasurer, where Tickets may 


CL: APHAM COMMON. for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, &c. seal CLERGYMAN, assisted bye! Senior Wrangler. 
and also by a B.A. Ox. (Triple Hon., and 2nd in I xaminations), PREPARES for the 
.—Spacious Residence, ic Comforts ; icenike Terms.— Address, Rev. D. C. L., 
The Cedars, Clapham Common. 


PPOLAESTONE. —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of “; aos College, Oxford, 
late pate of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service other C ‘Terms and references on application. F 


ALVERN.—In a long-established LADIES’ SCHOOL there 
are TWO VACANCIES to complete a strictly limited number of Pupils of good Social 
position.—For Prospectus, address O. P., Post Otfice, Great Malvern. 


ME... HENRY CHENEVIX, M.A., of Worcester College, 

ford, Second-Class Classics, and late Assistant-Master at Bromsgrove Grammar 
Schodl, receives PUPILS at his Rooms, 71 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.—Terms, &c., 
on application. 


FEXAMINATIONS. —S AMUEL P. EAGLETON, LL.D., 
Sedgley, Staffordshire. receives FIVE PUPILS, and prepares them for the Army and 
University Examinations. ' Terms high, but dependent on Success. —One Vacan ney 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late. Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master of 
—., — formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS from 

Large House, with 17 acres of Playground, one mile from Rngby. + List 
of yi the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of Greek, Cam- 
beidge, Head ‘of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of W. College, 
Maste Rugby, and Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over elve, £100. —Overslade, near Rugby. 


[NDIAN TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES, 
CA DATES are specially prepared for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
INSTELUTION, Southampton.—Address, The PRINCIPAL. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
GENTEEMEN: pre ~ of bath 15 
Buildings, Strand. 


PREPARATION | for HOLY ORDERS.—A GRADUATE 
wishing to Read for ORDINATION, and to be initiated in MINISTERIAL WORK, 
mb received bya CLERGYMAN, late Chaplain to the Bishop. Several so prepared are now 
Rev. Canoy, M.. Messrs. Davis & & Son, Law Booksellers, 57 Carey Street, 
ion, W.C. 


A YOUNG GERMAN SWISS, Twenty-seven years of age, 
of the Catholic Faith, is desirous of meeting ith an Engagement a3 TEACHER, eit or 
in an Institute or as Private Tutor. The Aaversen, after having finished his Studies at the 
ege, has acted for several years as Professor of the —— Language with a Frenc' h Family, 

and of History, Geography, and Music in one of the mos 
of German Switzerland. Certificates at disposal. — 47 8. R., 117, care of Messrs. 
Haasenstein & Vogler's Advertising Agency, Basil (Switzerland). 


PRIVATE TUTORS.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 

in HONOURS, qualified to prepare Pupils in English, Mathematics, and Physics, 

wishes to enter into PARTNERSHIP with an experienced Tutor. Can introduce a valuable 
Connection. —Address, Z., Shaw's Newsrooms, 256 Oxford Street, W. 


AN TED, by a MASTER of ARTS of the University of 
ford, ie has much Leisure Time at his diapered, Employment as REVIEWER for 
her aNEWSPALER or MAGAZINE.—Address, C., M.A., care of Messrs. James Parker 


Uxtor 


Notice, —The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Inlaid 
Oak and Walnut Dining Room, & shwood Bedroom, and Ebonized and Walnut Drawing- 
Room FURNITURE made by JOHN HENRY SMEE_ & CO. bear thats Name and Address, 
and are entered at Stationers’ Hall. Inspection of their W: nd ¥ in- 
vited.—Letters should be addressed IN FULL to No, 20 F. insbury Pavement, Moorgate Terminus. 


B KEYLESS WATCHES. 
stig Key being used, the dun ~' is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 

and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and Travellers, and 
are ba nn Nf by post to all par parts ts of the World. 
8. d. £ s.d. 


£s. £ s.d. £ £ s.d. 
GOLD...... 1010 0 1 0 2100 3000 35 0 0 each, 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 880 0 200 300 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
_ STEAM Facrory—s8 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, AND 25 OLD BOND STREET, w. 


ELECTRO- “SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are disp ota ew SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE CH BISCUIT BOXEs. 

AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES. 


DINNER SERVICES. 


SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND BUTTER COOLERS. 
TRAYS AND FORKS IN CASES. KETTLES AND STANDS. 
SALVERS 
All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB’'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
West-Exp Snow Rooms, CITY WAREHOUSE, 
36, 77, AND 76 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 71 CORNHILL. 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 
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AN NEW CHURCH for FREE-THINKERS, POETS, and 


of LETTERS.—Address, SEC., 481 Oxted Steet (opposite Mudie’ The 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 
Patron—The QUEEN. 

Mr. E. H. PALMER, Fellow of College. Cambridge, is on the point of starti: 
the Exploration of the DESERT of the T the scene of the Forty Years’ ering 
tile ps purpose, and for the continuation of b =. poe at Jerusalem, FUNDS are urgen 


Subscription re received by the Secretary ; the Union Bank of London, 4 Pall ulin 


Messrs. Cout' , Strand. 
Mail East’ W. BESANT, Secretary, 


(THE CLEVELAND and BEEF-STEAK CLUB, 29 King 

Street, St. James’s.—This Club has been founded with the view of supplying an acknow. 
ledged want in the West End of London, where from the present state of the Law no House of 
Refreshment, unless a Club, ean remain open after Twelve o'clock at Night, thus depriving 
Gentlemen returning from the Houses of Parliament, the Opera or Theatres, &c., of the oppor. 
tunity of procuring Suppers or other Refreshment after Midnight. The CLEV ELAND CLUB 
will therefore remain open for Members and their Friends, under certain restrictions, untij 
Two A.M. in the Winter Season ; and during the Sitting of Parliament and Summer Months 
until Three A.M., opening Daily for Luncheons, Dinners, &c., at One o'clock in the Afternoon, 
All Elections will be made by the Committee, and there will be no Personal Liability of 
Members. There will be a Billiard Room and Smoking Room, and amongst other new features 
in Club Life there will be a large Private Room for Dinner Parties, and for the especial use of 
those Members of the Club belonging to any of the Learned or Scientific Societies of the 
Metropolis, in which the Dining Clubs of those Bodies, properly introduced, may be entertained 
at Dinner, previously to their adjourning to hold their Evening Meetings elsewhere. The 
Entrance Fee for the first One Hundred Members will be Ten Guineas; and the Annual 
Subscription Five Guineas, from January, 1870. Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of joining 
the CLEVELAND CLUB are requested to apply by Letter, giving full particulars for the 
information of the Committee of Election, tothe Secretary, Lord Tuomas P, CLINTON, addressed 
asa above. 


p= ORD HOTEL, Brighton.— Every endeavour is made 
tro? render this Hotel equal to its lonthexistiog repute. ‘The Coffee Room, with extensive 
frontage, has been enlarged and improved.—Communications to “The MANAGER” will be 
attended to. 
Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


Pens HOTEL.—A Pleasant Abode during the Winter 


pan. Reduced Tariff from November 1.~— Address, J. Bony, Ilfracombe, North 


“‘YDROPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, likley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire. Resident Physician and Proprietor— Dr Ww. 

HARRISON. An unrivalled Summer or Med Home for Patients requiring Treatment, or 

pa in search of Change or Rest. us apply to Mr. STRACHAN, Manager, as 


abo 
BEN RHYDDING.—Physicians—W1LLIAM MACLEOD, 
M.D.. F.R.C.P., Edin. ; THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., Edin. 
This Medical Establish the in Europe, is devoted to the Hygienic and 
Therapeutic ‘Treatment of Chronic Diseases. 
The Building, v—ry in l0v acres of pleasure-grounds, on a bold eminence, in Wharfedale, 
bd Bong at a a £40,000, and is well adapted for the successful treatment of Chronic 


vithe ¢ COM PRESSED AIR BATH, which has been in daily use during the last fifteen years, 
excels all other modes of treatment for the cure of Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma, the first stage 
of Consumption, and Functional Derangement of the Heart. 

For detailed Prospectus, address ' The MANAGER, Ben Rhy dding by! Leeds. 


NICE. —For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANG LAIS, the 

ew First-class Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management, address the 

A Mediterranean Hotel Company Limited, 6 Dove Court, Old Jewry, London; or to 
e ote ice. 


J COHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Shipbuilders, and 


tractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C. l kinds of Machinery supylied. Also, 
Mr. Works on the Steam Engine. 


OYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 170 North Street, 

Brighton._Mr. J. M. MACKIE (many years with Mr. R. FAULKNER, of Bay renin 

London) receives SITTERS, by appointment, for all - best and latest styles o' Photmmely. 
The Studio, with a soft north light, is on the First Floo 


TT. M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 


and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all cases direct from the 
Artists, Specimens by 


P. oole, R.A. F. Goodall, R.A. Richardson, 

T. Creswick, R.A. x 8. Cooper, R.A, RA 

J. R.A. H. Lejeune, A.R.A. 

E. M. Ward, R.A. H. Pettie, A. R.A. _pinket Foster. 
Admission by of Address 


T. M‘LEAN’S NEW GALLERY. 7 ates, next = ‘to the Theatre. 
MEcHrS WEDDING PRESENTS consist of Dressing 


Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Work Boxes and . Writing Desks, Jewel Cases, 
Mediwval mounted Writing Table Sets, in Wood and Gilt, ortrait Albums, Papier-Maché 
Tea Trays, Chests and Caddies, portable Writing Cases, and Despatch Boxes; = = infinite 


a Novelties to choose from.—No. 112 Regent Street, W. Established 1527 

pos 

RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
RESSES Designo? and Steel Dies Engrs ved as Gems. NOTE PAPER and 


ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Tiuminated | S the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-PLATE en en, and 100 Cards printed, for 4s. 6d, 
BALL PROGRAMME: NNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or yy Ag in athe latest Fashion. 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the very best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
MS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 
GUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 
free. BRITISH and -earemea STATIONERY COMPAN Y, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 
CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 


te! TALORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habit Makers to the Queen, 
Royal Princesses, &c., 33 Conduit Street, Bond Street, and 59 Rue Neuve St. Augustin (One 
Door from the Rue de ‘la ia Paix), Paris. 


)ILMER’S CON VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two sp erent a great improvement on the 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, in olsterers, 31 and 32 Berners sae, Oxford 
Street, W.; F actory, 34 and 35 Charles Street:—An Illustrated Catalogue post 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS—2 AND 27 | BERNERS STREET, _OXFORD STREET, W. 


_— & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS, 


[Ron and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


HE* AL & SON have on Show 130 PATTE RNS of TRON 
and BRASS BENSTRADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and theiz 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
an _196, 197, 1s 198 7 Tottenham Court Road, London, W 
pEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 
; Goose down, uilts, from Is. to Gis. List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post 02 
cuted ‘fo HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. ote 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containin 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, end BEDROO! 
FURNITU RE. sent free by post. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Cow . Road, London, W. 
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November 1869. ] 


HE AGR A BANK, Limited. -— Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BraycuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 

t Accounts are kept at oor Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
> Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100." 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
at per pe per ann., outed tol2 mentee Notice of 


at ditto 3 dit tto ditte 
Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


Exceptional 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


ome caret and Approved Bil!s purchased or sent for collection. 
and ‘Purchases e‘fected in iol and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
ay and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay _ Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. — 
RAILWAY.—FOUR PER CENT. DEBEN- 


TURE STOCK. 

The DIRECTORS of the MIDLAND RAILWAY are open to allot a Limited Portion of 
their OEBENTURE S'TOCK, bearing Interest in Perpetuity at the rate of Four per Cent. per 
athe Stock constitutes a First Charge on the Net Revenue of the Company, amounting to 
spwards of One = ve. and a Half yearly, and the Interest is payable on the Ist of January and 

f Ju in eac! 
the undersigned will receive immediate attention. 
JAMES WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


1869. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 7 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq.. Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 

JOHN A. ITANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 

HENRY J.B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

P. F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


NATH. ALEXANDER, Esa. 
J. A. ARBUTLUNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 
The Share Capital of this Corporation _of which or £148,275, has been paid 
up. total Funds on Di 1868, 502,540, 
A printed Abstract of the General particulars of the 
mt, may be had on application at the Head Office. The following items relating to the 
Business have been extracted therefrom : 
Policies in force fOr £4,804,489 


Annual Incomes from — 
£159,083 
Interest 54,560 
— £213,643 
Accumulated Premiums ............. £1,331,150 
The Fire Paty peving been abolished, Fire I are now effected without any charge 


the Premium. 
arine iaewans noes can be von at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL , UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
"TRE—LIFE—MARINE. 


Capital paid up. £250,000 | Invested Assets......++.+- £600,000 
OrFices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Directors. 
William Leask, Esq., 14 Eastcheap. 
A. J. Mundella, Esq .. M.P., 116 Wood Street, 
E.C., and Nottingh 


John Boustead, Price Boustead). 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. & J. Colman). 
Alfred Giles, Esq., 9 Naelphi ‘Terrace, W. 


Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq., Lee Road, ¥ Henry W. Peek, Esq., M.P. (Peek Brothers 
ent. 
el Hanson. Esq. (S. Hanson & Son). 


& 

£. Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton Street, 
Fred w. mie & Harris 

Frencis: Hicks, i fy Tho mas & Francis D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
Hicks 


John Hod, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, ‘0. enry Trower, Esq. (Trower & 
F. Larkworthy, (Bank of New James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J.C. & M. Wood- 
Charles J. Leat, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, & Co.). house). 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—Manager, E. COZENS SMITH, Esq. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. Prompt Settle- 
ment of Claims. 
All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no Fees or Stamps are charged. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT—Underwriter, J. CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT— Actuary and Manager, W. P. PATTISON, Esa. 
Complete Accounts of Income and Expenditure, and full particulars of the Valuation, show- 
_ with clearness the position of the Life Branch. are issued to Policyholders. 
e pe Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested in the names of special Trustees for the 
security of Life Policyholders, and the expenses of Management are limited to 10 per cent. on 
the Premium income. ‘The following are examples of Bonuses declared on December 31, 1867, 
upon Policies effected in 1863 ; 


Y —_ Rate of Bonus Per Cent 
at s§ Bonus Annual 
| assured. | Added. | Premium, | ent, on Sum 
20 £1,000 £100 £19 8 4 2200 £108 0 0 
30 1,000 106 2142 225 8516 0 
40 1,000 18 225 6 15 
50 1,000 110 4316 8 240 50 3 9 
ALEX. SUTHERLAND, Sccretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


R OcK 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors, 
G. P. Bidder, 4 Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J.G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C.S.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Esq 
G. A. Fuller, Esq. J. D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esq., R.8. W. B. Towse, Esq. 
8. Laurence, E: Tritton, Esq. 


T. H. Longden, . H. Twining, Esq. 

The ROCK LIFE paaunamee COMPANY, an has been established upwards of Haif 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 


Viz. on August 20, £3.172,604 15 
Sum Assured—inclusive of Bonus Additions—at “that date. latiaiindatels 5,380,750 211 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 


at is less thun one-half the Fund invested. 


Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............ 2,895,059 19 9 
divided for the Years ending 20th 

532,369 7 8 
pa 314967 14 3 
Total Claims of Bonus Additio: 6,627,014 7 7 


a of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well yr the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every i to be ob 


JOUN RAYDEN, Actuary. 


The Saturday Review. 


puanix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 

Insurances effected in all 8 of the World. 

Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Extension te Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, St. Nl Westminster, and other 
Foundation Schools. 


(Established 1825.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
subscribed £600,000, on bes 


ED. 
d from P: i 


Amount 

Annual Income 

Amount of Policies in existence ° 

Amount of outstanding Additions ereccecccecsccees 


2 which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means in somatin to its Liabilitie: 
Ninth Quinquennial Division of Profite will be declared ia June, 1870. “a 
CHARLES McCABE, Seeretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


OrFicE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Braxcn—29 PALL MALL. 

Fire, LiFe, and MAanixe ASSURANCES on liberal ter 
FIRE DUTY x having been abolished, the "PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCE S. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five ars. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on*the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamos and Medical Fees 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern tice, with the security of an Ottice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1863. 
CAPITAL, £1600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances aoniast Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 


rates 
The recent ‘abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and L. 
intending Insurers to poapest themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be dune at a 
annual cost of from 1s. per cent. upwards. 
Septennial Policies ae ed only Six Years’ Premium, 
Prompt and liberal Sett! oe of Claims. 
The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1620. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, bo the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,300,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more my nine timies the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SecuRITy is guaranteed to the car that “holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will ap; at all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most condi ft, 

The Company and Endowments. 

P at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BA 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World™ and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Existing Assurances and Bonus £4,650,000 
Invested Funds ......... 1,540,000 
Annual Income oe 200,000 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, (Established 1839.) 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Right Hon. T. E. — M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman. 

Capital Paid Up =. 209 

Accumulated Funds at Christmas, 1868 

Annual Income from Premiums after ded 

Annual Interest of Invested Funds .,...... 125,735 

‘Assurances in Force, including Bonus 3% 

The Association has never taken over the Retwen of any other by amalgamat 
or purchase. Exclusive of the large subscribed Capital. sé gas Gay are amply ae 
ficient to meet all obligations. It values net Premiums only, the whole “ Loading” being strictly 
reserved for future Expenses and Pro’ 

NEW BUSINESS of ie. —New Policies issued, 618 ; Sums Assured thereby, £139,870; New 
Premiums received, £1 

BONUS YEAR, sae —_Stine-tonthe ol per cent.) of the Profits are divided among the 
Assured every Five Years. The Fifth Division of Profits will take place at Christmas, 1870. 

12 Waterloo Place, London. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
rges, Esq., Bristol. Kebbe 
Daniel B en: 
Than it i ingham, 
arrin, 10) 
Henry W. Daniel P. Loe, Esa. 
Francis J. Delas — Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
‘Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq. Wilkimon, Esq. 


th, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Chandos Wren- Hoskyns, Esq., M.P. 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management, Expenses not exceeding Three and 
a half ber. cent. on the Income. No Agents Ting the Directors rely for the 
introduction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Commission has ever 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards —— have been saved. 
The whole of the Profi ied to the ion of the f Members of Five years" 
standing or upwards. 


The Assets in hand amount eoupanets of 73 percent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
£4,000,000 


32 per cent. of the entire Sum 
The Sum Assured ........ 
» Gross Income...... 
Accumulated 
» Total Claims paid 
» Profits returned to Members in P 860,000 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, jays an piotement a ‘Premium on Members’ 
Assurances, First Series, has been declared at rate of 56 pe 
Prospectuses and detailed A tained on at the Office. 
September 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT (post free). 
The NOVEMBER Number 
CAPITALISTS, . SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a’ safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Hi. W, PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 


SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
687 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Ne 1869. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


NORTHERN 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
MILLIONS. 

from Life Pr 

Life Reserve (exclusive of Annuity Fund).. 


Total Accumulated Funds (wholly invested in 
per last Report 


Annual Ri 


In LonDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


London Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM MILLER, Esq., Chairman. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
PHILIP CURRIE, Esq. 

HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Faq. 
SIR CHARLES R. McGRIGOR, Bart. 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq. 
WILLIAM MUNRO ROss, Esq. 

R. D. SASSOON, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esa. 

WILLIAM WALKINSHAW, Esq. 


The Directors invite attention to the following facts, in support of this Company's claims 
to public confidence:— 


1, The expenses of management of the Life Department (including Agent's C ) have 
not for many years exceeded 10 per cent. upon the net Premiums. Upon the total 
Revenue (i.e. Premiums and Interest combined) th¢y are at the present time less than 8} 
per cent., or, excluding Commissicn, under 3} per cent. 


2. In the last valuation of the Liabilities under Assurance Policies the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality was employed throughout, and the rate of Interest assumed was 3 per cent., 
except in respect of 863 of the older Policies, which were taken at 4 per cent., the rate on 
which their Premiums are founded. In the case of no Policy, whether taken at 3 per cent. 
or 4 per cent., was any part of the addition made to the pure Premium for future Expenses 
and Profits anticipated, but the whole “ Loading ” was rigorously deducted, The Annui- 
ties were valued by the English Life Table, No. 2, at 3 per cent. Interest, reserving the 
same Loadings as are considered necessary by the Office in the sale of these transactions. 

3. The Company publishes its Accounts (including full details of the Investments) in a form 
which enables every ordinary man of business to judge for himself of its iinancial posi- 
tion, besides atfording professional Actuaries the means of testing with precision the 
sufficiency of its Reserves to meet future liabilities. Copies of these may be had by 
application at any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, &d. and Js, 


per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article is = combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollhent action of which is well known, and 
it is especially recommended for Children and Invalids. 


See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAM BETH, S.E. 
DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion” 
At 172 New Bond Street, L London ; and of all Chemists, 


“I CONSIDER DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS invaluable for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and CONSUMPTION.” 

From Mr. J. DALE, Chemist, Portsea: Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant 


to Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders uf the Breath aud Lungs,”—So 
by all Medicine V endors. 


SEV ERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTIIMA, and INFLUENZA 
are speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN cOoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RUEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :. 
“T consider Dr. De Jongh’s Li ight- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust. and a therap wate agent of great value.” 

Mr. EDWAKD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
in his work “On Consumption,” eT ee think it a great advantage that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine —the Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


in capsuled Half-pints, 23. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mists. 


SoLE CONSIGNTES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS. 
Patented in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. 


TH BURFORD LOCK BUCKLE. 


w is invention abolishes one of the petty miseries of travel. It is a buckle the tongue of 
whieh locks into the frame. Every man who, leaving home or his hotel, spends his last tew 
precious moments in jumping on @ portmanteau, every woman who has found her pretty dresses 
crushed after the performance of a similar operation, will appreciate the merits of the invention. 
It provides for locking up over-full trunks and portmanteaus, without the least trouble or 
damage to their contents, and, attached to luggage-straps, can of course be appli ed to a dozen 
purposes. It is a specific against broken or strained loeks, for instance, and for securing together 
small parcels, with their very Scouser tendency to stray. esides, it is handsome and 
strong, and altogether recommen '—Court Journal, November 13. 

BURFORD, 22 Tavistock Sooo, Covent Garden ; and of all Portmanteau-makers. 


PPE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best | 5 


article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possi it be distinguished from 


ble test can silver. 
Fiddle or | Bead | Thread King's or 
Old Silver. Pattern. Pattern. Shell. 
£s.d. | £8. 4. lz £80. 
‘Table Forks or Spoons perdozen} 110. 21 23. 28. 
Dessert ditto itto ” 13. 7 11. Ill. 
Tea Spoons... u. -. 11. 13. 


” 
Other Articles are in proportion. 
These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses 
are selling as their first quality at very much higher prices. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table mp tee and Forks, 22s. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, lés. per dozen ; ‘lea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers ‘and Boveer “Dishes, Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at 
Fish rtionate prices. ‘Che Largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and 
and Forks, and Carvers. All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 
VILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Irenmonger, by appointment, to H. R.IL. the 
of Wales, a CATALO GUE upwards Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W A, 2, 3, and 4 an Street; 4,5, and 6 
Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
of delivering Goods to the most distant Parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 
8. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 


¥ hyd TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King ‘William Street, 


.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEV EN o'clock, instead 
TEAS and COFFEES conti aintai 
& CO." anc continue to maintain the 
at their respective prices which first brought them into notice in the year 1 ariel aed 
Lists of Prices sent post free on application. 


RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


LA ANDALUZA, Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 


Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively.—For Price List, adress JOSE PIOD 
Fen Fenchurch Street, E.C. Sampl le One le One Dozen Cases, 25s. and. 54s, 


“A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, — These ALES 


are now being supplied in the finest condition, 7: Betton and i Cask , by FINDLA 
MACKIE, & CO., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c 


GHERRIES.—T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 


London, W., Wine Marchant. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) 248. 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry seeeeee (Dry or rich) . 
» 5—Kine Dessert Sherry ................ (Dry orrich) . 


488. 

E. ~ LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCE S, and CON- 
DIMENTS.~—E. & SON, Sole Propeletors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CA Uti ION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
90 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 


FARVE SY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are pestenlety requested to observe that Bottle, prepared b; 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed J 


The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” d by C “The only Good yy 
improves the Appers ite, pad Digestion. _Unrivalled for and Flavour. 

PERRINS’ SAU ware of and see the Names of LEA & 


RINS on all Bottles and fl Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL Lond 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. siamesamedones ‘old by 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869.— 
The GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the First ey and euperior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT o: f MEAT; which likewise 
carried the First at the PARIS and Havre EXHIpITIONS. 
A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great superiority in flavour, strength, 
and clearness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the correctness of the received 


high distinctions. 
_Every Genuine Jar bears Baron LIEnie's Si 


With the RAILW AY ‘FACILITIES the cost. | 


BOOKS, &e. 


M UDIF’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 

NOTICE.—Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's “ Saturday 

* are hue Cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRALY. Fresh Copies are added as 
cases, and an ample supply is pore of all the Principal Forthcoming Buol 

as they appen . Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, Prospectuses on application. 

New Oxford Street, November 20, 1869, 


MUP: SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant suecession of the best New Booka, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 


| any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on a; »plication, — 


Me. DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AI the NE W BOOKS 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER L 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the % 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King § Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in 1811. Patron—H. k. H. the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL 

CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
3 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Sub sine ions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
ifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to ‘Town, Members. Reading- -room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application, Catalogue (New Edition), price 153.; to Members, 10s. ¢d, 

ROBERT TARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MYHE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any pone 7 according to ‘the supply seauiiel: All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 


| with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*<* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTII'S, CILURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1870.—The Best and Most 


Complete j Almanack ever produced in this ‘Country will be published on the 2oth in: inst. 


Just published, 


HOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


DIARIES for 1870, in several Sizes, and in a great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be hed of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


IEW of the NEW HOTEL, CAIRO.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week, which also contains Plans of the Principal Floors—Art 
Education Abrcad and at Home—The New Railway Hotel, and its Neigh- 
Our Statues and Sculptors; and various other Papers. 
1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME 


For 5s. 10d.; or by post, Gs. 1d. 
At JAMES GILBERT's, 18 Gracechurch Street, BE C., | on tl the day of publication.—Order early. 


st ready, 1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth bound, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE, ‘and FAIRY LAND: a Lyric Poem. The 


Scene laid at Cintra and its surrounding Country. Titania revealeth herself to Man and 
counselleth him. 


Orr 
This day is published, 8vo. 7s. 
BELEF—WH AT IS IT? or, the Nature of Faith as 
determined by the Facts of Human Nature and Sacred History. 
W. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


L. Boorn, 307 Regent Strect, W. 


Ready in November, 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 18mo. price 5s. 


Epwarp STAXPORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


In the press, a New and Revised Edition, being the Third. 


GTUDIES in ROMAN LAW. With Comparative Views of 


the Laws of France, England, and Scotland. By Lord MACKENZIE, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Session in Scotland. 


W. BLackwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


BREAKF! AST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 


The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of ar and acareful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, M has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

javoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills." Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. id in Packets, labelled_J. EPPS & CO., Homaopathie Chemists, London. 


NDIGES TION REMOVED. .—-MORSON’ S PEPSINE WINE, 


1 and popular Remedies 


adopted b the Medical Profession ~ 
Sold in Bottles an with full ll Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. Gd, 


(THE REDLAND PAPERS ; or, Trials of a Loving Heart 


A Romance 
London: GENERAL PuBLIsHixe Company, "Limited, 45 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d, 
GREEK LESSONS : 


showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. Il. Morus. 
“ We strongly recommend it to beginners who have no time to lose 
Journal ef Sacer Literature. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. ss 
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20, 1869. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE SIX-SHILLING STANDARD COOKERY-BOOK. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with additional Plates and 
Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth, 


ODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES reduced 
toa system of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Ly Exiza Acron. 
“A much enlarged edition of this useful “In this Cookery Book the Quantity of 
collection of receipts has lately been pub- every article necessary for the preparation of 
he preface seems particularly worth each receipt, and the Time required ~ its 
j= hy, 3 tt deprecates the waste so common reparation, are minutely State 
jn kitchens, yet shows good cookery to be k in every way ; there is right- Eo 
desirable for persone of limited income as ness in every pace of it, as well as thorough 
well as for the wealthy. knowledge and experience.’ 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. Medical Times and Gazette. 
#,* Of this popular Cookery-Book about One Hundred and Ten Thousand 
«ad, 000) Copies have been sold, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, 4to. price 738. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
their Formation and Combinations. By Enisan 
Watton, F.G.S. Author of “The Camel,” &c. Comprising 46 Photographic 
Plates of Cloud-formations printed in Carbon, ‘prepared from the Original Drawings 
of Clouds as seen from Upper and Lower Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Constantinople, 
Italy, the Swiss Alps, and other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere ; with a Descrip- 
tive Text. 


London : LoxGMans, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. price 42s. cloth, 


ypeatex SCULPTORS; being a History of Sculpture in 
Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy. “By C. C. PERKINS. With 30 Etchings 
by the Author and 13 Wood Engravings from Original Drawings and Photographs. 
ose who would qualify themselves for “To auch students as are real lovers of art 
looking at sculpture with some knowledge of we warmly e wor! 
its chief sculptors and their styles, those who which Mr, Perkins’ 8 industry has now com- 
would enlarge their suurees of interest in pleted. It is truly one of those few books 
ae should find a place in every library 
where art is represented.” —Saturday Review. 


their fellow-workers and their appreciation of 
their works, would do well to read every page 
of Mr. Perkins’s book.” —Buiider. 


By the same Author, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 63s, 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their LIVES, WORKS, and TIMES. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
TARY INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ME- 
4 


CHANICS, illustrated by numerous Examples. Being the Third Edition of 
“Elementary Examples in Practical Mechanics.” By the Rev. Joun F. TwIispEN, 
M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the Staff College. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. with about 40 Woodcut 
Tilustrations, price 21s. cloth. 
HE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON; or, Historical 
Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. 
By WittiamM Howirr, Author of ** Visits to Remarkable Places,” ** The Rural Life 


of England,” &c. 

“ We direct our readers to the volume for “ A collection of biographies and narratives 
a wealth of information communicated in a | told in that warm-hearted and genial = 
happy manner which will make the book a which marks all Mr. Howitt's works...... 

mt joy as well as a standard of refer- is at once valuable as an —_— record ae 
ence.”—London Scotsman. | delightful as a well-told stor: 
Star. 


London : LONGMANS, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


“ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR. HOLMES’S WORK ON CHILDREN’S 
DISEASES. 
In 1 vol. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 
N the SURGICAL TREATMENT of CHILDREN’S DIS- 
EASES. By T. Hommes, M.A. Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. George's 

Hospital, and Surgeon-in-C hiet to the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, tho- 

roughiy revised, with additional Chapters on Orthopedic Surgery and Paracen- 

tesis Thoracis. 
Also, in course of publication, 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by various Authors, 
edited by T. Hormes, M.A. "second Edition, thoroughly revised, with 
numerons Illustrations, in 5 vols, 8vo. price 21s, each. 

London: LonaMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s, cloth, 
pute and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SmapwortH 
H. Hopeson. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. Hamu.ron inherent 
in the idea of the Intinite. 

Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
Parr IL. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Works by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic in the University of ‘Aberdeen. 

Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8vo. 15s, 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL, 8vo. 15s, 

*,* These two Works contain a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 

THE STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo. 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISIL EXTRACTS, crown 8vo. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

*,* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics. 

London : ‘Lene MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Friday Next, in 8v0. with 5 5 lilustrations, 
NpEes and CHEOPS identified in History under Different 
am Names; with other Cosas, By Cant Von RIKART. 
London: LONGMANS, GR&EN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
[jour ; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. By 
Forses WinsLow, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
“* An admirable little volume.” — Morning Star. 
“ Treated iu a very philosophical spirit, and full of the deepest interest.” 
London Reniew. 
“Tt shonld be consulted by the medical profession ; in fact by all who desire 
to enjoy good health.’— News of the World. 
“ Dr. Winslow has demonstrated in a successful manner the value of light as an 
hygienic agent.” —Ub:erver. 
* An exhaustive treatise on the value of light. It ought to be in hands of all 
interested in the sanitary condition of the people.”—John Built. 
London: LoncMANS, GREEN. and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Rec tly published, in fep. 8vo. pp. 300, price Gs. 


HE SECOND EDITION of Mr. R. A. SEYMOUR’S 
PIONEERING in the PAMPAS, price 6s. will be ready on SATURDAY NEXT, 
the 27th instant.—London : LONG@MANS and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. Price 28. sewed, 
N the FUNCTIONS of LAYMEN in the CHURCH. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronz, M.P. (1852.) Reprinted with the 
Author's permission and edited by the Rev. MALCOLM MAccoL., M.A. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 

to INVALIDS ; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 

By C. T. WiLLiaMs, M.A, M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton, Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged ; with a 


New Map. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In handsome portfolio, cloth, 2)s. 
[“LUSTRATIONS of the GRACES and VIRTUES of 
Twent 5 Pictu pated on Cardboard, printed in Oil Colours from 


FE. res, 
Origival O. Watson, Le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, Francis Walker, 
i. . Skill, E.J. Poynter, J. Mahony, M. E. Edwards, E. H.Wehnert. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo. gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
JPYLORA SYMBOLICA; or, the Language and Sentiment 


of Flowers, including Floral Poet Original and Selected. Compiled and Edited 
JouUN INGHAM, with 32 pages of Original wal printed in by Terry. wd 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; morocco, Lis. 
KRUZ COOK’S POEMS. The onl complete Edition, 
revised by the Author, with many Original me 8 Steel Plates, and Portrait. 
Uniform with the above, same 


THE POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Demy Ato. cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s.: post free, 5s. 6d.; mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


ARNE’S PICTURE PUZZLE TOY-BOOK, containing 
The House We Li Our Holi The Nursery P! book,” 
“ The Puzzle Toy-books. afford empl mand as well as pleasure, by a very novel and inge- 
nious arrangement, which must be seen before it can be py apreciated: = 
Daily Telegraph, November 1. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED.—WELL ADAPTED FOR A PRESENT. 


Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. 78. 6d.; postage, L0d. 
WARNES MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK; containing complete Instructions in H 


nt, ani 
Receipts. W ith 2t pages of Original Coloured Illustrations, numerous other 
showing distinctly how 200 different Dishes should be Served and brought to Table 
“ The paragon of cookery books."’—Bell’s Messenger. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Demy 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d.; mounted on linen, 10s, 6d. 


Awe LOUISA’S NURSERY FAVOURITE. With 24 


pages of Plates, printed in Colours, comprisin Dick Whittington,” “ Diamonds and 
Lily Sweetbriar’ Birthday,” and “ Uncle’s 


Uniform, same price, size, and style, 
AUNT LOUISA’S KEEPSAKE. 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON GIFT-BOOK. 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON PICTURE-BOOK. 
AUNT LOUISA’S BIRTHDAY GIFT-BOOK. 
AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PICTURE-BOOK. 
“ Aunt Louisa’s old stories and new literature. with its glowing pictures, will gladden the 
heart and put joy into the eyes of any rightly constituted bairn.”—A thenwum, 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 


ow ready, 1 vol. Illustrated by the Anthar, We 


PICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE By. ‘the Author of 
“ Flemish Interiors,” “Gheel,” 
“ Will serve as a very practical guide-book to some of the es ~~ parts of Magyar- 
land The book is full of pictures, life, and romantic legend.” —J/orniag J’vst. 
WILLIAM Ri baway, 169 Piccadilly, Ww. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown v0. 7s. Gd. 
OVIND: a Story of Norwegian Country Life. By 
BJORNSTIERNE Translated by Sivent and HJERuerp. 

London: SUIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


MIDLANDS and OTHERS. 


London : Ropert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross, ‘S.W. 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 


FLOWERS from the UPPER ALPS, with GLIMPSES 


of their HOMES. By Evisau WALtox, F.G.S. Twelve in 
Chromo-lithography of exquisite W: ster-Colour ‘Drawings, made expressly for this Work. The 
Descriptive Text by T. G. Bonney, M.A., F.C 

London: W. M. THOMPSON, 48 Pall Mall, and 20 Cockspur Street. 


With 400 Lilustrations, 21s. 
MICROSCOPE. .—Now ready, the Fourth and wey much 


Pee Edition of HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICKO By Dr. 
BEALE, 


Harrisoy, Pall Mall. 


Will be shortly published, | 


yas de BALBOA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


Just published, 6d. 
V ACCINATION: a very brief Summary of its Necessity 
and Advantages. By J. THornsuRN, M.D., Manchester. 
London : SUIPKIN, Mansn ALL, & Co, 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: 219 Regent Btrect. 


~ Just published, Third Edition, revised and enk d, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


FEPILEPSY sad and its CURE. By BM. D., F.R.C.S, 
London: REXSHAW, 336 Strand. And all Booksellers. ose 


By Henry Litrirsony.. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 20, 1869, 


Monthly, 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXXII. (for DECEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 
AND THE ARCHBISHOPS.” By Tue LAMBETH LIBRARIAN. 


2. “A BRAVE LABPY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Chapters 12 and 13. 

3. MR. JOHN HULLAH ON “POPULAR SONGS OF THE LAST HALF- 
CENTURY.” 

4. MR. SAMUEL SMILES ON “ FREDERICK KOENIG, THE INVENTOR 
OF THE STEAM PRINTING MACHINE.” 

5. MR. T. H. WARD ON “THE LATE PROFESSOR CONINGTON,” 

6, “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 42—44. 


7. ““AN ULSTERMAN ON THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION.” By Mr. 
JOHN HAMILTON, 


8. “ MORNING CALLS ON THE MUNICH POLICE.” 
9. “STUDY AND OPINION IN OXFORD.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Every Thursday, 4d. 


NATURE 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
ConTENTS OF No. III.: 


LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. By James Srvuanr. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPLORATIONS. ByF.R.G.S. With Map. 
CUCKOW'S EGGS. By Prof. ALFRED NEwron, F.L.S. 

@GRIGIN OF BLOOD-LETTING. By E. Ray LANKESTER. 
PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY. By Joun Evans, F.R.S. 


= OF THE SEA. By the Rev. Canon KINGsLry. 
ons. 

BARFF’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Mitts. 
OUR BOOK-SHELF. 

THE SUEZ CANAL. With Map. 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

NEW STAR-ATLAS. With Illustration. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

NOTES— ASTRONOMY — BOTANY — CHEMISTRY — GEOLOGY — PHYSICS— 


With Illus- 


PHYSIOLOGY— SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES—DIARY-—BOOKS RE- | 


CEIVED, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 9 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MBS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, Second Edition of 


For NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 1. Roland Yorke. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapters 36 to 
40—2. Byron’s Daughter—3. The Game Finished. By pm er How we 
Fell among Thieves—5, An Unfair Advantage—6. The Power of Silence. 


Monthly, 6d. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE GRAPHIC, 
THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


ON DECEMBER 4. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ContrENTs oF No, LX., NOVEMBER 20, 1869: 


LEADING ARTICLES, Scarlet Fever and its Limitation in 


Suggested Irish Remedies. 

nomy in its Abuse. “ 

‘The Revolution in Europe. ‘ts 
The Parochial Theory of Colonization. a 


The Staff at the Horse Guards. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


_ Rising in South Dalmatia. 
ore Deaths at St. Pancras. 
The Reconstruction of Sandhurst and 

Woolwich. 


New Hospital. 

att’ 

Py le Dealers and Railway Companies. 
London and its Government. 


The Cuban Insurgents. 
The Defects of Sanitary Inspection. 


Starvation, 

Travelling in Russia. REviEws. 

France. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches. 
Dorsetshire Labourers at Home. The Beggy nhof. 

Indian Affairs. ** Mabeldean.” 

Through the Vineyards. M. Prévost-Paradol’s Explanations, 
Letters on European Radicalism. New Musical Publications. 


OCCASIONAL NOTEs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Summary oF News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Fourth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, Is. 8d. 

"THE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS: 
conn hi Tetter to Archbishop Manning. By the Author of “ The Church's Creed or the 
Also, Fifteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 

THE CHURCH’S CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? 

4. T. Haves, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SIMPKIN. 


Writers 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Mr. H. W. BATES. 

Rev. C. W. BOASE. 

Mr. INGRAM BYWATER, 
Professor EDWARD CAIRD. 
Rey. T. K. CHEYNE. 

Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Professor CONINGTON. 

Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS. 

Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, price 6d, each,: Nos. I. and II. of 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, 


The First and Second Numbers of THE ACADEMY contain, 


| I, Papers on General Literature and Art, Theology, Science, Philosophy, History, 
Geography, Oriental and Classical Literature, and Philology, by the following 


Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY. 

Mr. HENRY NETTLESHIP. 
M. AD. NEUBAUER (Paris). 
Professor NULDEKE (Kiel). 
Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 
Mrs. PALLISER. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
Mr. C. H. PEARSON. 

Mr. REGINALD POOLE. 


Mr. E. HICKS. 

Mr. H. de B. HOLLINGS. 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, 

Mr. H. LAWRENNY. 

Mr. LAYARD, M.P. 

Professor LIGHTFOOT. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. 
M. GUSTAVE MASSON. 


Mr. W. M. ROSSETTI. 
Professor SACHAU (Vienna). 
Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 
Professor PAYNE SMITH. 
Rev. H. F. TOZER, F.R.G.8. 
Mr. J. R. THURSFIELD. 
Mr. G. WARING. 

Canon WESTCOTT. 

Rey. JOHN WORDSWORTH. 


II. Classified Lists of New Publicatious, Contents of Literary and Scientific 
Journals, Articles selected and analyzed, &c. 


| III, Literary Intelligence, 
IV. A Record of Scientific Progress in all Countries, including Reports of the 
Congress of Naturalists at Innsbruck, and that of Philologists at Kicl. 


*,* THE ACADEMY is published on the Second Saturday in every Month, 
and is supplied by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. Reprinted 
from “ Blackwood's Magazine.” 


8vo. cloth, 14a. 


LORD LYTTON’S TRANSLATION of the 
ODES and EPODES of HORACE. With Introduction, Notes, and 
the Latin Text. 


In a few days, 3 vols. 


MR. P. HAMERTON’S WENDER- 
HOLME: a Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By the Author of 
«“ A Painter’s Camp.” 


In December, 1 vol. 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S PICCA- 
DILLY: a Chapter of Contemporaneous Biography. With Illustra- 
tions by Richard Doyle. 


In December, Third Edition, 8vo. 


MR. THEODORE MARTIN’S TRANSLA- 
TION of the ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of HORACE. With 
a Life, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 


AND LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepworrs Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. Third Edition, Svo. 15s. 

From the 7imes, Oct. 22.“ Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. 
His descri ions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume 
iso with the story of the a der Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and 

rusal. Another cause célbre, ponent of perennial interest, is the murder of Sir 
Overbury b Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. We may 
congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be 
awarded to the second volume.” 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Pte 
By Roper HerBeErt Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introducto: 
Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


- memoir fulfils one of the het uses of biography, in making us acquainted, not only with 
This Mi 


a man of remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct 
of society. It is a very curious and important chapter of contemporary history, as well as 
story of a good and able life devoted to the service of God and man." —Spectator. 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BAILLIE CocHRANE. 2 vols, 21s. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. [November 26. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 
By GEorGE MacDonatp, LL.D. Bound and Illustrated, 5s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ameuia B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, 3 vols, 

“Whatever Miss Type publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort, and 
wesincerely thank the author for a novel the interest of which lies in the virtue and not the 
wickedness of its personages.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 
VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste.” 3 vols. 


“ A clever and most carefully-written novel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Grvzert, 


Author of “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 


rs "Just ready, cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
PATRANAS. Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of “ Traditions of Tirol.” 
Illustrations by E. H. Cornovup. 
Grirritu & FARRAN, St. Paul’ 's Charchyard. 


Just published, 8vo. 16s. ; by post, 17s. 


(THE VALIDITY of the HOLY ORDERS of the CHURCH 
AED. Dedicated to the A y. By Rev. F. G. Ler, 
icar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 
J. T. Haves, L Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and SIMPEIN. 


Just published, ‘thick 8vo. vol. cloth, 30s. 
MONTGOMERYSI {IRE COLLECTIONS. Vol. IL. (with 
numerous Plates), issued by the Powys-Land Club. 
Also reprinted from the above Collections, 
NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF POWYS-LAND. By W. Boyp DAawk1ss, M.A.,F.R.S. 1s. 
THE FEUDAL BARONS OF POWYS. By Morris C. Jones, 7s. 6d. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


MS -MULLER’S LECTURE on BUDDHIST NIHILISM. 
pig), TRUBNER'S AMERICAN and ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD 


London: Trtnyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 1! vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M 


Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 are full Pages, and 4 coloured Plates. 
affords abundant 


, “A most beautifully got up volume...... Every page and every illust 


“Scarcely any book in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the young an interest 
in physical phenomena.” —Fortnightly Review. 
aan isa d book, beautifully got up, and filled with illustration........ As instructive as a 
, and as interesting as * Robinson Crusoe.’ —Land and Water. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


1, THE REV. CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND’S RELI- 


GIOUSs Published, as directed in his Will, 
Crown 8vo. 


2. CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. New 


Edition, demy 8vo. with all the Original Engravings, 12s. (This day. 


3. JOHN FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHY ef WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR, 1775-1864, 2 vols. 
4, THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. Library Edition. ,Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. V day. 


5. HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S NEW work — 


TALES OF LIFE AND DEATH. 2 vols. (This day. 


6. WALTER THORNBURY’S OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


7. DR. BELL’S NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 


8 PERE LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES on JESUS 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


9. OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL— PUCK, an Autobiography. 
3 vols. [ext week. 

10. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL—M. or N. 
(Ready. 

11. MRS. | STEELE'S NEW NOVEL—SO RUNS the wae 

3 vols. 

12. THE SCAPEGOAT: a Novel. By Leo. 2vols. 
13. ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL—ONLY HERSELY. 


3 vols. 


14. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL _.wancuan in 
PORT. 3 vols. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with 23 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE BLOCKADE: an Episode of the Fall 


of the First French Empire. Translated from the French of MM. ErnckmMann- 
CHATRIAN, 


By the same Authors. 


THE CONSCRIPT: a Tale of the French 


War of 1813. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


WATERLOO: a Story of the Hundred Days. 
Being a Sequel to “ The Conscript,” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, post Svo. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN: a 


Gascon Story. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, New Edition, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Second Series. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 


MAUDE; 
Or, the Anglican Sister of Meroy. 


Edited by Miss WHATELY, 
Author of “ The Life of Archbishop Whately.” 


LONDON: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, S.W. 


CORRECTED TO 1869. 
Mesrs. VACHER & SONS beg to announce that their New and Enlarged Edition of the 


DIGEST OF STAMP DUTIES, 


WITH CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS, 


Is NOW PUBLISHED, including the AMENDED DUTIES of the LAST SESSION of 
PARLIAMENT. Sixth Edition, 7s. 


Lospos, 2 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


| 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Library in the Kingdom, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


A DIARY IN THE EAST 


DURING 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE 
PRINCESS “OF WALES. 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the “ Times.” 
“ This very readable and brilliant book........ a volume which is really rich in every quality 


it lue.""—A theneeum, November 6, 1869. 
greit ond has done tt woll.”—T ines, November 16. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. Saver. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 


“ The two books which are most likely to survive change of literary taste, and to charm while 
instruct ing generation after generation, are the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys and Boswell’s ‘Life of 


Johnson.’ The day will come when to these many will add the * Diary’ of Henry Crabb 
Robinson. Exeellences like those which render the personal revelations of Pepys and the 
observations of Boswell such pleasant reading abound in this work........ In it is to be found 
something to suit every taste and inform every mind. For the general reader it contains much 


light and amusing matter. ‘To the lover of literature it eonveys information which he will 
rize highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. The student of social life will gather from 
i t many valuable hints whereon to base theories as to the effects on English Society of the pro- 
gress of civilization. For these and other reasons this * Diary’ is a work to which a hearty 

welcome should be a *—Daily News. 
* The volumes which treat of him are like himself when he was among us—irresistible, to be 


attended to whether you will or no; and worth the attention, because brimful of anecdote 
incident, learning, quaint talk, profi ound thought, sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bold 
and reli feeling, iovely in its conception and practice.” —A thenwum. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 

Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON, Royal 8vo. with 30 Pho- 

tographic and Autotype Illustrations, in Ornamental Binding, 31s. tid. 
[This 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 15869, 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Eight Lectures by R. Payne Siru, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Cauon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, (This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into 


its Laws and Consequences. By Francis GALTON, F.R.S. With Two Genea- 
logical Tables. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


THE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


185° to 1868, The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By 
I, T. PricHanp (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
[Next week, 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Education 
and the Poor Laws and their Influence upon Pauperism. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 


ETYMOLOGY. Lectures by JoHN PEILE, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s, 6d. day. 


ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. 


price 4s. 6d. 


MR. ALLINGHAM’S LAURENCE BLOOM- 


FIELD in IRELAND; or, the New Landlord. Cheaper Issue, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. 


[This day. 


“Tle paints with great accuracy the different t typeeot landlords and tenants, and the social 
condition of his native country.”—North British Review. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. With 


a Commentary. By Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Part I. crown 5vo. ds. Gd. [This day. 


THE ENGLISH METHOD of TEACHING 


to READ. By A. SONNENSCHEIN and J, M. D. Merkirsons, M.A. 
Comprising: The Nursery Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in 

the Language, 14.—The First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 

Consonants 3d —The Second Course, with Combinations and Bridges con- 


sisting o Sho ort Vowels with Double Consonants, 4d.-—The Third and Fourth 
Courses, consisting of Long Voweis and all the Double Vowels in the Lan- 


guage, 6d, [This day. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
LORD 
Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrron. 


Aizo, a New Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrroy. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 
MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED PROM AT 
MARION & CO.’S, 

22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT UPSTAIRS. 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS. 
A CHOICE SELECTION NOW ON VIEW FOR SALE, 
Price 42s, each. 
MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
Nearly ready, 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING. 


TON, kept during the Troublous Times of Charles the First. Now first 
published from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Miss Wepp, 
2 vols, 8vo. with Notes and Illustrations. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S His. 


TORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh — — Cobbett — Canning, 
New and Cheaper Edicion, revised, crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
price 63, 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modem 


Life. By Lady GrornGiaNA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Now ready. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT. 


FORD. ‘Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to her Friends, With 
Anecdotes of all her Celebrated Contemporaries, Literary, Social, and Pojj- 
tical. By the Rev. A. G. L’Esrrancs. With an Introductory Memoir, &e., 
by the late Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS. 38 vols. crown 8yvo. 31s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. 15g, 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL. 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By Frorexce 


MonrGomMery, Author of “ A Very Simple Story.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a New Novel. By the 


Author of “ Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols, post Svo. 


ROLAND YORKE: a New Novel. 


Heyry Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF WORKS OF THIS SEASON, 


THE LIVES of EMINENT SERJEANTS- 


AT-LAW of the ENGLISH BAR. By Mr. Serjeant Wootrycu. 2 vols, 
8vo. 3Us. 


ANCIENT and MEDIAZVAL INDIA. By 


Mrs. MANNING. 2 vols, vo. with Illustrations, 30s, 


NOTES on the NORTH-WESTERN PRO- 


VINCES of INDIA, By A Drerricr OrFicer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


“ We have never read a book on India that has interested us more........ This volume should 
be in the hands of every one going to India........ There is not a page in this volume on which 
we do not tvel tempted to dwell.”"— October 23, 1869. 


NIRGIS and BISMILLAH: Two Indian 


Tales—Life inside Delhi during the Mutiny, being the Diary of a Slave Girl, 
and Happy Daysin Kashmir. By Hariz ALLARD. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY: being the 


Seventh Edition of “‘ Houschold Chemistry, or the Science of 8 Life.” 
By Auserr J. Bernays, Ph.D., F.C.8, Post 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


THE DOCTRINE of DEVELOPMENT in 


the BIBLE and in the CHURCH. By the Rev. E. L. BLEnxrnsopp. Post 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A PREPARATION FOR THE CECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


LIVES of the ENGLISH CARDINALS, from 


Nicolas Breakspeare (Pope Adrian the Fourth) to Thomas Wolsey. By 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
“ This work is one calculated to give the 4 , a8 distinct from the scientific, reader a fair, 


popular, and general view of the rise of the Papacy upon the ruins of the home of the ¢ aug 
eine. 


THE PEOPLE of INDIA: a Series of Photo- 


graphic Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Edited by Dr. 
Forbes Watson and Joun Kaye. Vols. III. and IV. 4to- 
price £4 10s, 


*,* To be completed in 8 vols. Vols. I. and II. can still be had, £4 10s. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. By Jony 


WituiaM Karr. Vol. II. is nearly complete. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & -CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL,-8.W. 
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This day is published, No. XXIX., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS : 


1. AUSTIN FRIANS. By the Author of 10. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 
With By the Author of “East Lynne,” 


George Geith of Fen Court. > 
an Illustration. Roland Yorke,” With an Iilus- 
ration. 


WHERE IIAVE YOU BEEN? 


IGUTER MOLLY'S 
MY DAUGHTER MOLLY'S STORY. | OSCAR PREEN IN JAPAN 


CISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 
Miliss Smedley and Mr. Story. AND LAPUTA. Chapters 10, 11. 


5. ROSES. 13. THE LOST GIUDITTA: a Novelette. 
6. A BRITISH-BORN SUBJECT. 14, RUPERT'S SONG. 


1B OF LONG 4 15. THE SCOTTISH GENERAL AS- 
7, MY LOVE OF LONG AGO. BE peor 


MBER SHOOTING. 
; 16, AFEW HOURS AT TIPTREE HALL. 
% Fr 17. ADVICE REJECTED. 


TRAVELS m CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PetuERIck. 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous lllustra- 
tions, 25s. 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. PARKINsON. 1 vol. crown Svo. 


THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Town. 


By Joserii VEREY. 1 vol. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Just ready. 


PH@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loursa 


ANNE Menepiru, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols, 


[Ready this day. 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 
“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. 


Lronanps. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


3 vols. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vols, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCanruy, Author of ‘“‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” “ Paul Massie,” 


By Epen Sr. 


a Romance. 


3 vols, 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 
By Russe. Cray, Author of “ Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. 


Scuremkn. 1 vol. 


By Josern 
By Hans 


[Ready this day. 


Ready in a few days, profusely Illustrated, 1s. 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 
BEING THB 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 
OF f Sunn OLD MAN WHO LIVED DOWN A BY-STREET. With 
ustrations, 
OF — FIRST OLD LADY WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GHOST. With 
rtrait. 
OF THE MAN WHO TRAVELLED IN HIS OWN COFFIN. With Portrait 
and Full-page lilustration. 
OF THE TIHInD LADY'S SECOND HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME AT 
ALL. With Portrait. 
OF THE SECOND LADY’S FRENCH HUSBAND WHO CROSSED THE ALPS 
IN A STORM. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration, 
OF = GENTLEMAN WHO CAME ALL THE WAY FROM BERMONDSEY. 
-ortrait. 
OF A RESPEC ‘TABLE COUPLE WHO MET WITH AN ACCIDENT ON THE 
e UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 
F PROMANTIC YOUNG PERSON WHO FELL AMONG BRIGANDS. With 
ait. 
OF —o 7 WITH A MOUSTACHE WHO CAME ON PURPOSE. 
ortrait. 
4 A SMALL BOY WHO CAME FROM OLD TUSHER’S. With Portrait. 
ye FOURTEENTH PERSON, WHO WAS NO BETTER THAN HE NEED 
BEEN, With Portrait and Fall-page Illustration. 
DISAPPOINTMENT, WITH SOME PAR- 
JULARS ° ‘NER THAT WAS NEVER EATEN, AND 
SUPPER THAT WAS. With 2 Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—HITHERTO, the New Novel by the 
Author of “ The Gayworthys,” is published this day, in 3 vols, 


price 31s, Gd. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL, by Hersza 


STRETTON, 2 vols. 21s., is now ready, 


MEN, WOMEN, and GHOSTS. Ten Stories 


by the Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Forming the Seventh Volume of 
“Low's Cheap Series of American Authors.” Flexible enamelled boards, 


price 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARA- 


GUAY: a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity amongst the 


Paraguayans. By G. F. MASTERMAN, 


t-Surgeon Paraguayan 


Military Service. 8vo. with Map, 12s, 


THE LAST of the TASMANIANS: a His- 


tory of the Black War in Van Diemen’s Land. By JAmEs Bonwick, F.R.G.5., 
Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &. With numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE : 


a New 


Artistic Book of Travel. By Henry BiLacksurn, Author of “ Artists and 
Arabs,” &c. Demy Svo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 
OConrents: Chapter 1. On the Wing—2. Pont Andemer—3. Lisieux— 


4, Cacn—5. Bayeux—6. St. 


Lo, Coutanees, Granville—7. Avranches, Mont 


St. Michael--8. Vire, Mortain, Falaise—9. Rouen—10. The Valley of the 
Seine—i1. The Watering-Places of Normandy—12. Architecture and Cos- 


tume—Conclusion. 


ART in ENGLAND: Notes and Studies. By 


Durron Coox. Small post Svo. 6s, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. An 


entirely New and Improved Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. of 700 pages, 
choicely printed in the very best style of Woodcut Printing. 


Cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 
Half morocco, Roxburgh style, or tree-calf extra, 30s. 


Morocco extra, 42s. 

This Edition has been fura long period 
in preparation under a careful Editor, 
and comprises a Selection of 218 of the 
most popular Poems in the Language, 
from “The Merle and the Nightin- 
gale” of Wiliam Dunbar, to “ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem’ of Dean Milman 
—a period of 350 years; to which has 
been added (the only production given 
of a living Poet) the Laureate’s “* May 
Queen,” with the Hon. Mrs. Boyle’s Illus- 
trations. 

The principle of the Work has been to 
avoid extracts, and to give each Poem 
unabridged ; and the rule of the Selec- 
tion, subject to length, has been the sim- 


ple one of public favour, and it is hoped 
that the extension to more than double 
the number of Poems in the present 
Edition over any previous one, the com- 
pleteness of the arrangement, with Dates 
throughout, and good List of Contents 
and Index, combine to give the Work a 
permanent literary value. 

The Illustrations comprise no less 
than 320 of the very best Engravings on 
Wood ever produced, from Designs by 
the most eminent Artists, the whole of 
which, with but one or two exceptions, 
have been designed and engraved for 
the Publishers for different editions of 
this Work and its Contributories, 


A DREAM BOOK. By E. V. B. Twelve 


Drawings in Pen and Pencil, or Sepia, by E. V. B., Illustrator of “ A Story 
Without an End,” &c., reproduced in perfect Facsimile by the Autotype Pro- 
cess, with Letterpress Descriptions. Medium 4to. handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, 31s. 6d. 


MARVELS of GLASS-MAKING: its De- 


scription and History. from the Earliest Times to the Present. By A. SAUZAY. 
Sguare demy Svo. with 48 Illustrations on Wood. and 8 Autotype Copies of 
the Best Examples of Roman, Venetian, and German Glass in the South 
Kensington Museum, bandsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 


CHRIST in SONG. 


Hymns of Immanuel, 


selected from all Ages, with Notes. By Pninie Scnarr, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
toned paper, beantifully printed at the Chiswick Press, with Initial Letters 
and Ornaments, and handsomely bound, 8s. 6d. 


HEBER’S HYMNS. 


New Edition, with all 


the Tilustrations. Uniform with the Illustrated Edition ef Watts's Hymns. 


Cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


THE ABBEY and PALACE of WEST- 


MINSTER, with 40 National Photographs, By Joun Harrincton. Royal 


4to. morocco extra, £5 5s, 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Louis 


Vranvor. Square demy illustrated with 10 Autotype Reproductions of 
eodcuts, handsomely 


celebrated Engravings and 30 W 
edges, 12s, 


bound, cloth extra, gilt 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION of VICTOR 


HUGO'S TOILERS of the SEA, 


demy 8vo. with 60 graphic Illus- 


Square 
trations by Chifflart, beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN 
BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 


Comprising the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together with the History and Description 
of the Scientific Principles of nearly every branch of Human Knowledge. Fourth Edition, reconstructed by the late 
Professor BRanvE, DCL. F.R.S. (the Author) and the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A. assisted by Contributors of eminent Scientific 
and Literary Acquirements. In Three Volumes, medium 8vo, price 63s. cloth ; or 803. half-bound in russia. 


A NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; Con. 


taining Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. With a Classified and Chronological Index of the Principal Names. Edited by Wmt1am L. R. Cares. In Ong 
Volume, medium 8vo. pp. 1,300, price 21s. cloth ; or 26s. half-bound in russia. : 
“ This is a well-printed library edition of the ‘Treasury of Biography,’ as | reference. It ranges with the growing series of Messrs. LonGMANS’ Dic. 
it had been revised, and greatly enlarged and improved, by Mr. Carers. | tionaries, to which we have from time to time referred as an encyclopaedia 
That revision is now re-revised, and about five hundred new names have | in sections, and is, as a single volume for family use, the best book we know 
been added, besides the insertion of another five hundred in the way of cross- | of its kind.” EXAMINER, 


THE DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and 


HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, of the late J. R. M‘Cuntocn, of H.M. Stationery 
Office. New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with a Biographical Notice of the Author. Edited by Huan 
G. Rerp, Secretary to Mr. M‘Cutocu for many years. With a new set of Eleven Maps and Thirty Charts. In One Velen 
8yo. price 63s, cloth ; or 70s, half-bound in russia. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HIS- 


TORICAL DICTIONARY of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
throughout, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest Returns. By Freperick Martiy. With numerous 
Coloured Maps. In Four Volumes, medium 8vo. price 84s. cloth. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO.- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. Forming a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Latest Edition, 
carefully revised. One Volume, price 31s, 6d. cloth ; or £1 16s, Gd. half-bound in russia. 


“The name of Dr. Kritu Jonnston is a certificate of the excellence of | takes account of all geographical discoveries and territorial changes which 
every geographical work which bears it. This volume is beyond comparison | have taken place up to the month of July 1867. The type is clear and 
the most complete and accurate existing gazetteer of its own compass. It] elegant, It is a most desirable addition to every library of reference.” 

Dairy News. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Roserr 


Gorpon Latuam, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Save, Jounson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Tov, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four Votumes, Quarto, price £7 cloth; to be had also in Two Sections, 
Vors. I. and II. price 70s. and Vors. III. and IV. price 70s.—The Second Section, completing the Work, will be ready at the 
end of the present month of NovEMBER. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated 


with more than Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood. A New Edition, revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, 
by Wyatr Parwortn, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additionally Illustrated with nearly Four 

undred Engravings on Wood by O. Jewitt; and more than One Hundred other Woodcuts. In One Volume, medium 8v0. 
price 52s, 6d. cloth ; or 60s, half-bound in russia. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the ALLIED 


BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES, founded on that of the late Dr. Ung. By Henry Warts, B.A. F.R.S. F.CS, 
Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society ; assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. In Five VoLuxes, 
medium 8yo. price £7 3s. cloth. 


URES DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and 


MINES, containing a clear ore of their Principles and Practice. Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged. 
Edited by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. Keeper of Mining Records; assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and 
familiar with Manufactures, With about 2,600 Engravings on Wood. In Three Volumes, medium 8vo, price £4 14s. 64. 
cloth ; or £5 12s, half-bound in russia. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


IN FAIRYLAND: 


Pictures from the Elf-World. Pawar gr DOYLE. With a Poem by W. Attinenam. Folio, with Sixteen Plates containing 


T 


“This, the first gift-book of the season, is a sight to gladden 
the hearts not only of the youthful public, but of all who love to 
believe the antique fables and the fairy toys of which Shakspeare 
and Drayton delighted to treat......... For that wiser race who hold 
the imagination to be a precious gift to be cared for and nourished, 
‘Fairy Land’ is the book of all others for a Christmas present.” 

Nores and QuERIEs. 


“We see the bright little world of fays and elves in pretty 
nearly all its aspects. The fairy royalty and aristocracy, and the 


VIKRAM AND THE 


irty-six Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


fairy commonalty, are aljke represented. Fairy love-making, 
fairy revelry, fairy mischief, fairy hunting, fairies dressing, and 
fairies feasting, fairies flying through the air, robbing birds’ nests, 
teasing birds, chasing butterfliés, swarming through the woodlands, 
fluttering about the waters, clinging to flowers, leaves, and tendrils 
—baby fairies and grown-up fairies—all these are pictured with a 
wonderful richness of fancy and variety of invention. Everything 


is in admirable keeping.........Mr. Allingham’s dainty little poem 
has all the bright and ready fancy of which he is a master.” 
Darty News. 


VAMPIRE : 


Or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted by RICHARD F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. With Thirty-three Illustrations by Ernzst GRISET. 
Crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


THE VAMPIRE’S FIRST STORY. 
IN WHICH A MAN DECEIVES A WOMAN. 
THE VAMPIRE’S SECOND STORY. 
OF THE RELATIVE VILLANY OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
THE VAMPIRE’S THIRD STORY. 
OF A HIGH-MINDED FAMILY. 
THE VAMPIRE’S FOURTH STORY. 
OF A WOMAN WHO TOLD THE TRUTH. 
THE VAMPIRE’S FIFTH STORY. 
OF THE THIEF WHO LAUGHED AND WEPT. 
THE VAMPIRE’S SIXTH STORY. 
IN WHICH THREE MEN DISPUTE ABOUT A WOMAN. 


THE VAMPIRE’S SEVENTH STORY. 
SHOWING THE EXCEEDING FOLLY OF MANY WISE FOOLS. 


THE VAMPIRE’S EIGHTH STORY. 
OF THE USE AND MISUSE OF MAGIC PILLS. 


THE VAMPIRE’S NINTH STORY. 
SHOWING THAT A MAN’S WIFE BELONGS NOT TO HIS 
BODY BUT TO HIS HEAD. 
THE VAMPIRE’S TENTH STORY. 
OF THE MARVELLOUS DELICACY OF THREE QUEENS. 


THE VAMPIRE’S ELEVENTH STORY. 
WHICH PUZZLES RAJA VIKRAM. 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, 


By One of their Gossips. By the Author of “How we Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag,” “ Beaten Tracks,” and “ Pictures 
in 


Tyrol and Elsewhere.” Small 4to. with Sixty Illustrations by the Author. 


[On December 1. 


MOPSA THE FAITRY. 


By JEAN INGELOW. With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by Jessie MacGregor, Alfred W. Hunt, and 


W. Eden. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


POEMS 


BY JEAN 


INGELOW. 


With nearly One Hundred Illustrations by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. ep. 4to. 
price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED 


By F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A. and HENRY ALFORD, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 4to. ree 21s. cloth. 
Early in 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; 


A Duntgden of the Habitations of Animals, Classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. G. WOOD, 


F.L.S. New Edition, with about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of page). 8vo. price 21s, cloth; 
or 28s. half-bound in morocco by Riviére. 


BIBLE ANIMALS ; 


Being a _ of Every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, 


M.A, 


-L.8. Just published, with about 100 New Vignettes e 
of page). 8vo. price 21s. cloth; or 28s. 


ved on Wood from Original Designs (20 full size 
-bound in morocco by Riviére. : 


London : LONGMANS. GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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THE MOST COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


HE new Re-issue of the ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA is now complete, and the publication 

of the supplementary matter, bringing each Division down to the latest date, has com 

menced, thus constituting this Work the newest and most complete Cyclopedia in the Language, 
Each Division is a perfect Work by itself, apart from the Set. 


Now ready, cloth, 15s, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The other SUPPLEMENTS will follow immediately, 


COMPLETE WITH SEPARATE INDEX. 


£ d, 
In 24 volumes, 4to. cloth ove price 13 4 0O 
half calf extra ove oe ove 16 7 
» half red russia ove » 1 19 O 
DIVISIONS. 
GEOGRAPHY. P ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
4@ 
In 5 volumes, 4to. cloth (with price 2 17 0 | In8 volumes, 4to.cloth ... oe price 4 16 0 
» helfalfexiz .... 9» 3 4 gy halfcalfextra oo 5 1 0 
NATURAL HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY. 
2a d. £ 
In 4 volumes, 4to. cloth ose price 2 2 InG volumes, 4to, cloth... ove price 3 3 0 
n2 halfcalf extra... » 2 10 ,3 +4 4 halfcalfextra ... 
” 2 ” ” half red russia eee woe ” 2 12 0 ” 3 ” ” half red russia eee eee ” 3 15 0 


The Supplementary Volumes as they are produced will be extra to the above prices, 


Quarterly Review —“ The English Cyclopedia is a work that, as a whole, has no superior, and very few equals, of its kind; that, 
taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library, and, used in a large library, is found to present many points of information that 
are sought in vain in many other Cyclopzdias in the English language.” 


Times.—“ As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is impossible to give any sufficient impression of an aggregate which 
includes somewhere or other all the information generally required upon every conceivable topic, The most complete Biographical 
Dictionary in the English language.” 


Saturday Review —“Its great recommendation is not its comparative cheapness (though the cost only averages about half a guines 
a volume), but its originality, completeness, and general trustworthiness.” 


Maemillan’s Magazine—“ Whoever wants an Encyclopedia, extensive and yet cheap, and compiled throughout on the principle of 
compendious and accurate information on all subjects rather than on that of collected individual dissertations, cannot do better than 
procure the ‘ English Cyclopedia’ of Mr, Charles Knight.” 


Daily News.—“In its completed form, the English Cyclopedia is destined, we are sure, to prove of immense value. It is well 
written, and its vast stores of knowledge are so arranged as to be readily accessible. It is so copious that the student need not doubt 
that he will find the information he may reasonably expect in a work which is offered to him as a New Dictionary of Universal 


Knowledge.” 


LONDON : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
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| STRAHAN & CO.’S 
7 
MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 
Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. ' Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. Monthly, Illustrated, 74. 
. 
GOOD WORDS. Edited by | GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. |THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
NorMAN MaciEoD, D.D. Edited by MacDona.p, LL.D. Edited by Tuomas Gururie, D.D. 
. CONTENTS : CONTENTS: 
100D. By the | EPISODES IY AN OBSCURE LIFE! being Expe- 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By B, Epwanns, | BOYHOOD. By Pienees in the Tower Hamlets. By A 
Author iy ators.” 2. THE FRENCH DOLL. By the Author of “Hester * 
. hin 
3. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Eprror. 3. PARISHES. By Commander W. Dawson, 
61. Ante-Nuptial. 4. THE SEVEN-LEAGUED, BOOTS. By the Author | 4 wPWARD GLANCES. By the Rev. C. Parromanp, 
SOMETHING LIKE A, STORY. By the Author of 
er Position. Hv 
65. At the Hotel Tete de Bauf. ar TEE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By | © QUESTIONS, THAT ARE ALWAYS TURNING 
Ni By the Rev. Profi MILLIGAN. 
Death. the Aw Author of “Dealings with the Fairies.”” Chap- of Sin in the Christian 


? 


THE HUSS FESTIVAL AT PRAGUE. By W. B.S. 


BITS OF NATURE. By One of the Authors of | 7 THE SONG OF THE SWORD. Ry the Rev. Gasum. 
9.0UR JOCK, THE TURKEY COCK. By Mrs. 8. THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. WILLIAM 


GILBERT, Author of “ De Profundis.” 
3, THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. By CAMBRIDGE. GwBORGR CUPPLES, 
4, CHRISTMAS CAROLS. By L. H. 10. BUSH NEIGHBOURS. By Epwan Howe. By W W. 
Ki AT THE Fan EAST, By the Eprror. ll. FAmy, FUN. By the Author of “ Mother Tabby- 10. THE STRENGTH OF WEAK THINGS. By Bey- 
Progeianes 12. KEEPING THE “CORNUCOPIA.” By the Author | 1), oN THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. By Gronce 
e Green 
HEROES HISTORY. By the Bishop | 13. MASTER BINES, JUNIOR. By A LL.D. I11.—Miracles of Healing Un- 
“11. Samuel the Prophet. me A.DAD EXAMPLE, — the Author of “Poems | 2% ABOUT AMUSEMENTS. By the late Rev. A. J. 
PT°a ‘a é on 
2A guns FAITH AND A WIFE'S WONDER. By Written for a Child.” 13. AN EAI EARLY MORNING WALK. By the Rev. E- 
An Story of Zo-day. With Illustrations, 6d. 
y uthor of ** Citoyenne Jacqueline. = With Mlustrations, 7 
52. A Sudden Summons. THE AMALGAMATED ROBIN WHITE AS SNOW. B Epwa 
53. “A Heavy Heart makes a Long Road.” REDBREASTS. Being the Extra Numbet of GOOD y RD 
54. A Beaten Man. WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. Christmas 1869. UTH GARRETT; being the Extra Number of THE 
5&5. The True Elixir. SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Christmas 1969. 
56. “Throwing Herself Away.” The Contributors are the Authors of CONTENTS : 
87. Mrs. Wooler’s Ambition. jan THE FAIRIES. 1. INTRODUCTION. 
UD-WORLD. 2. MILLY HAYDEN. 
era THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. 3. MISS FELICIA. 
Lav 4. A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
PUT LEVEE. 5. A HAPPY WOMAN. 
Profusely Illustrated, 6d. THE FRENCH DOLL. 6. “SOME DAY.” 
THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. 7. WALTER SEDLEY. 
GOOD CHEER; being the Extra THE GREEN MAND. 


Number of GOOD WORDS. Christmas 1869. 


Monthly, Illustrated, Is. 


Bru, or FARE SAINT PAULS. A Magazine of 
(PRovIDED By “Goop Worps” EDITOR AND OTHER THE CON TEMEI ORARY REVIEW Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. Edited by 
CONTRIBUTORS): Theological, Literary, and Social. ANTHONY — 
1, THE RICK-BURNERS. CONTESTS: ‘ONTENTS: 
2, MASTER GILES AND HIS SISTER BETTY. 1, HEGEL'S INFLUENCE ON, BRITISH THOUGHT. 1. THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3. PHILIP GORE’S SACRIFICE. 


By T. CoLLyns LL. 


2A Bethe v OF THE CHURCH OF 21.—A Patron of Art. 
4.4 PENN’ORTH OF TEA. vA y the Kev WHAT DOES IRELAND WANT 
5. THE OLD GUARD 3. PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ INSPECTION. By D.R. Fearon. oe AUTUMN IDYLL. U 
2 4. TROY AND HOMER. By T. B. Browne. 4. THE THAMES. 
6. THE FISHERMAN’S BOAT SONG. 5. a CRITERIA AND MORAL CODES. A Reply. 5. ASSAMMARCO! 
7. JAMAICA JAMES. y HENRY HOLBEACH. 6. RURAL ENGLAND, A.D. 1500—1550, 
. THE PHILOSOPHY OF RECRUITING. By the 
TRUST IN GOD. Rev. PHIPPS ONSLOW. 7. CHAN PANAGHTR. 


9. SQUIRE BRIMLEY. 7. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By the Rev. Jonny 8. ON RAILWAY ECONOMY, 


WDEN. 
10, AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN CANISTER. 8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


9. AN EDITOR'S TALES. 
No. ILI. Josephine de Montmorenci. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE HOLY. GRAIL, and other Poems. By Atrrep TEnnyson, 


D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. (Wearly ready. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND from the Reformation 
to the End of Last Century. A Contribution towards if of ern. By the 
Rev. Joun Hunt, Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism. nm Vol. I 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman Mactezop, D.D. 
ith Illustrations, 


small 4to. 


FOLKS’ LIVES, By B.M. Smepizy. Crown 8vo. 
OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular itions of the Apostles’ 


Creed. By Bishop ALEXANDER, Dean MANSEL, C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., WM. HANNA, D.D., 
ALEXAND ER Rat EIGH, D. .D., DAVID BROWN, D.D., W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, D.D. 


. Sma 


THE RESURRECTION. By the F Rev. Samvgt Cox, Author 
of “ The Private Letters of St. John,” &e. 


A TALE of ETERNITY, and other Poems. By Grratp 


Massry. Small 


CHILD-NATURE. By the Authors of, and uniform with, 


World.” With Illustrations, square 32mo. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop of 


OxFoRD. Post 8vo. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By E. H. Prvmeree, M. M.A., Rector 


of Pluckley, and Professor of Diviail, King’s College, Landon. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Second Series. By THOMAS GuTuRiz,D.D. Crown 8vo. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION. (Being a Reprint 


Poetical and other W: 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford Sermons and other 
Writings Joux Hm HENRY NEwMAs,D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “Scripture 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS of ALFRED TEN- 


NYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


THE PEACE of GOD. By W. Basi Jongs, Archdeacon of 


York. Crown 8vo. 


THE SONGSTRESSES OF SCOTLAND. Samar 


TyT.er, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.”” With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, Written for 


Representation, PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A, F.S.A., Author of 
David Garrick.” Svo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE, Addressed to fo, Young Men. By 


Tuomas GUTHRIE, D.D., and W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Version. Revised by 
Henry ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Cheap Edition, 12mo. + 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH CHURCH of DONCASTER 
By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMINENT QUESTIONS 


in THEOLOGY. Edited by the Right Rev. A. Ew1ye, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and th 
Tales. To be issued in Mon‘ Pare — 


1, THE ATONEMENT. (Now ready. 
2, THE EUCHARIST. (Ready Dec. 1. 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 10 vols. 18mo. in neat case. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. By C. J. 
VAvaHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 


STRAHAN & CO. PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


Price One Shilling each Number. 


127. CROWN DIAMONDS, for Pianoforte. 
12%. FRA DIAVOLO, for Pianoforte. 

1%. WILLIAM TELL, for Pianotorte. 
14. ZAMPA, for Pianoforte. 

123. DOMINO NOIR, for Pianoforte. 

12. DON PASQUALE, for Pianoforte. 


121, THALBERG'S THREE “TIome, Sweet Home,” “Last Rose of 
le.” 


Summer,” and “ Lillie 
420. THALBERG ’S “ART OF SINGING,” applied to the Pianoforte. Six Pieces. 
119. RIGOLETTO, for Pianoforte. 
lls. LE NOZZE DI FIGARO, for Pianoforte. 
117. CHOPIN'S VALSES. Complete. 
16, ECHOES OF THE STREETS. Eight Quadrilles on Popular Airs. 
115. ROBERT LE DIABLE, for Pianoforte. 
114. BEETHOVEN'S 45 ORIGINAL WALTZES. 


43. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. Forty-three 
ieces. 


112. DON JUAN, for Pianoforte. 

lll, LUCREZIA BORGIA, for Pianoforte. 

110. FIDELIO, for Pianoforte. 

109. BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, for Pianoforte. 

1088. MARTHA, for Pianoforte. 

107, NORMA, for Pianoforte. 

106. THE GRAND DUCHESS, for Pianoforte. 

16. DER FREISCHUTZ, for Pianoforte. 

104. LA SONNAMBULA, for Pianoforte. 

1063. NEW DANCE MUSIC, by MusGRAVE, MELLON, COOTE, BLAMPHIN, &c. 
101. STRAUSS’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

100, ROBERT SCHUMANN’S TWENTY-TWO SHORT PIECES. 

9. FRANZ SCHUBERT’S FOUR IMPROMPTUS, and SID 
-%. TWENTY-SIX BARITONE and BASS SONGS. 

97. SONGS OF IRELAND. Third Selection. 

9%. SONGS OF IRELAND. Second Selection. 

95. SONGS OF IRELAND. First Selection. 


TWENTY CELEBRATED ENGLISIL SONGS, by THomAs HayNes BAYLEY, 


ALEXANDER LEE, Hopson, &c, 
9%. TWENTY-FIVE CHRISTYS’ NEWEST SONGS. Tenth Selection. 
92. CRISPINO E’LA COMARE, for Pianoforte. 
9. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Ninth Selection. 
90. TWENTY SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
89. TWENTY OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
8. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Eighth Sclection. 
87. SIX POPULAR FANTASIAS, by Leynacn. 
8%. EIGHT OF MENDELSSOHN’S SHORTER PIECES, 
8. HELLER’S PROMENADES D'UN SULITAIRE. 
&. EIGHT FANTASIAS, by Kune. 
83. TEN VOCAL DUETS, by BALFr, Branam, Bisuor, &c, 
82. TWELVE NATIONAL ANTHEMS, by BEYER. 
81. DANCE MUSIC. Third Selection. 
80. TWELVE SHORT PIECES, by STEPHEN HELLER. 


79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Modern Composers. Second 


Selection. 


78. ONE. HUNDRED ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH, AND WELSH AIRS, arranged | 
fo) 


r the Pianoforte. 
77. NEW "SONGS AND BALLADS, by CLARIBEL, GABRIEL, and DOLORES. 
76. THIRTEEN SONGS, by BisHop. 
75. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Seventh Selection. 
74, FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS, 
73. SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. Third Selection. 
72. SACRED MUSIC, for the Pianoforte. 
7i. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Sixth Selection. 
70. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Fifth Selection. 
69. THE GOLDEN WREATH. Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs. 
68. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Thirty Gems from the Great Masters. 
67. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Thirty-four Pieces and Dances. 


MOMENS MUSICALS. 


5 SONATAS, Pastorale, 


.» SONATAS, No. 1, Op. 2, 


. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’'S AIRS, for the 


Pianoforte. 
ONE HUNDRED REELS AND COUNTRY DANCES, for the Pianoforte, 
TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS. 
DANCE MUSIC. Second Selection. 


. RUY BLAS, for Pianoforte. 
- TWELVE SONGS, by Epwarp CaAPERN. 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte, 
BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS. 


. SONATAS, Op. 106, B flat; Op. 109, E ; Op. 110, A flat ; Op. 111, C minor, 


78, F sharp; Op. 79, G ; Caractéristique, Op. 81, E flat ; Op. 90,G Mince, 
SONATAS, ‘No.1, Op. 49,G minor ; No. 2, Op. 49, G ; Op. 53,C ; Op. 54, F 5 Appassionsy, 


. 57, F minor. 
2%.D; No.1, 31, G (known also as Op. 29); No, 
D minor; No. 3, E flat 
SONATAS, Op. 22, B fiat; with Funeral March ; Op. 2, 
} sharp minor (Quasi una ‘antasia) ; No. 2, Op. 27, E flat (Q 
SONATAS, No. 1, Op. 10,C minor ; No. 2, Op. 10, F ; No. 3, Op. 10,D; Pathétions 
minor No. 1, Op. M, No. 2, Op. 14, 
By minor, dedicated to Haydn; a 2, 2, dedicated 
Haydn ; ; No. 3, Op. 2 C, dedicated to Haydn ; Op. 7, E ° 


. SELECTION OF SOPRANO SONGS. 

. SONGS, Sung by Madame SArnTon-DOLBY. 

. SONGS, Sung by Mr. Sims REEVEs. 

2. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES WITII ENGLISH WORDS, 


LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte. 


. IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte. 

. TWENTY ROMANCES, by MASINI, ARNAUD, PUGET, &c. 

. TWENTY-FOUR SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, REDOWAS, &c, 
5. TEN SONGS, by Apr, CursciMANN, MOLIQUE, and 

. MENDELSSOILN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Books 5 and 6, 

. MENDELSSOIIN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Books 3 and 4. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Books 1 and 2. 


. TEN SONGS FROM “SONNAMBULA,” with the Original English Words. 
. FIVE SETS OF DANCE MUSIC as Pianoforte Duets. 


SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. 

EIGHTEEN STANDARD. ENGLISH SONGS. 

TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Fourth Selection. 
TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Third Selection. 
TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. Second Selection. 

TEN STANDARD OVERTURES, by Mozart, Rossini, WEBER, AUBER, &. 


2, HANDEL'S SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS. 

- DANCE MUSIC, First Selection. 

. DONIZETTI’S TWELVE SONGS. 

. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ AND OSBORNE’S TWELVE FANTASIAS. 

. SCHUBERT’S TWELVE SONGS. 

. MENDELSSOIIN’S MUSIC TO “ MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” complete. 
. TWELVE ENGLISH DUETS, by MeNDELSSONN, KUcKEN, and KELLER. 

. KUCKEN’S SIXTEEN SONGS. 

. TWENTY BALLADS, by Popular Composers. 

. HATTON’S AND LINLEY’S TWELVE SONGS. 

. BE 
. 
. TEN NOCTURNES AND MAZURKAS, by Gort, TALEXY, WELY, &¢, 


STHOVEN’S FIFTEEN SONGS. 
SLVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


ASCHER’S NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


. TWENTY-FIVE GEMS, by VEnrv1, arranged for Pianoforte. 


FIFTY POLKAS AND GALOPs. 
TWELVE SETS OF QUADRILLES, 


. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZEs. 


TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. First Selection. 
VERDI'S FOURTEEN SONGS. 
BALFE’S TWELVE SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S TWENTY SONGS. 


THE VIOLIN. 


1. ONE HUNDRED DANCES. First Series. 1s, 

2. DITTO. Second Series. 1s. 

3. DITTO. Third Series. 1s. 

4. DITTO (Waltzes by Strauss, LANNER, and LABIT2Ky). Is. 

5. DITTO (Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, Strathspeys, &@.). 1s. 

6. ONE HUNDRED NATIONAL MELODIES (English and Irish). Is. 

7. DITTO (irish and Scotch). 1s. 

8. ONE HUNDRED ——. MELODIES. First Series. 1s, 

9. DITTO. Second Series. 

10. ONE HUNDRED CHRIS: TY'S MINSTRELS’ MELODIES. First Series. 1s. 

11. DITTO. Second Séries. 13. 

12. ONE HUNDRED BALLADS, by BALFr, WALLAcE, GLOVER, BARKER, 
LOVER, 1s. 

12. FORTY-ONE NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC AIRS, 1s. €d. 

14. FOURTEEN SOLOS AND AIRS, with Variations 1s. 

1s. TEN STANDARD OVERTURES. Is, 6d. 

6. SELECTIONS FROM THE “MESSIAH” AND THE “CREATION.” Ie, 

17. DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variat ms. Is. 

18, LA SONNAMBULA. Is. 

19, LUCREZIA BORGIA., ls, 

20. NORMA. 1s. 6d. 

21. LUCIA, DI LAMMERMOOR. 1s. 6d. 

22. ELISIRE D'AMORE, ls. 

23. ERNANI. 1s. 

24. MASANIELLO. 1s. 

2. DON PASQUALE, Is. 

2%. PURITANI. 1s. 

27. LES HUGUENOTS. Is. 

2. IL BARBIERE. 1s. 6d. 

2. DON JUAN, 1s. 6d. 

30. IL TROVATORE. 1s. 

31. EMIAN GIRL. 6d. 

32. Is. 6d. 

33. RIGOLETTO. 1s. 

RITANA. 1s. 6d 

35. PROPHETE. 1s. 6d. 

%. FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. Is, 

37. LUISA MILLER. 1s. 

38. MARTHA. Is. 

30. SATANELLA. Is. 

40, DINORAH, Is. 

41. ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES, STUDIES and EXTRACTS, from the 
Works of the Great Masters, 1s. 6d. 

42. KREUTZER’S FORTY STUDIES OR CAPRICES. 1s. 6d. 

43. RODE’S TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES OR STUDIES. ls. 6d. 

44. FIORILLO’S THIRTY-SL[X CAPRICCIOS OR STUDIES, 1s. 6d. 

45. TWENTY DUETS, for Two Violins. 1s. 6d. 

74. MIRELLA. 6d. 

77. CLARIBEL’S FORTY POPULAR BALLADS. 1s. 

AUX ENFERS. ls. 6d, 


BOOSEY’S INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY: 


A COLLECTION OF NEW AND POPULAR 


MUSIC FOR VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS 


THE VIOLIN—(Continued). 


8. THE GRAND DUCHESS, Is. 

81. ONE HUNDRED AND sald NEWEST DANCES, by Orrescitt, 
CoorTr, GODFREY, &c. Is, 6d. 

8. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY NEWEST SONGS AND BALLADS, 
CLARIBEL, SULLIVAN, MOLLOY, GABRIEL, &c. Is. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


46. ONE HUNDRED DANCES. First Series. 1s. 

47. DITTO, Second Series. 1s. 

48. ONE HUNDRED SACRED MELODIES. 1s. 

49. ONE HUNDRED SECULAR AIRS. 1s. 

30. FORTY-ONE NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC AIRS. 1s. 6d. 


THE GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


51. ONE BUSSEED CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ POPULAR SONGS. Fint 
Series. 1s, 

52. DITTO, DITTO, Second Series. 

53. ONE HUNDRED agg AND DANCES. First Serics. 1s. 

‘4. DITTO. Second Series. 

55. FORTY-ONE NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC AIRS. 1s. 4d. 


THE CORNET-A-PISTONS. 


56. ONE TIUNDRED DANCES. 1s. 

57. ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS. 1s. 

58. TWENTY-FIVE DUETS, for Two Cornets. 1s.6d. 
75. MIRELLA, 1s. 6d. 


THE CLARIONET. 
83, ONE HUNDRED NEW DANCES AND BALLADS. 1s. 6d. 


THE FLUTE. 
59. ONE HUNDRED DANCES. 1s. 
60. ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC MELODIES. 1s. 
61. LES HUGUENOTS. 1s. 
62. ROBERT LE DIABLE. 1s, 
63. MASANIELLO. 1s. 
64. ERNANI. Is. 
65. RIGOLETTO, Is, 
66. PURITANT. 1s. 
67. SONNAMBULA. 1s. 
68. NORMA. ls. 
69. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Is. 
70. LUCREZIA BORGIA., 1s, 
IL TROVATORE. 1s. 
72. DON JUAN. Is. 
73. ONE HUNDRED EXERCISES AND STUDIES from the Works of the 
Great Masters. Is. 6d. 
76. MIRELLA. 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 


/ Fata GE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square in the Parish of St. .. Bride. in the City of London; and Published iby DAVID JONES 
be a semen ope Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in‘the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 20, 1869. 
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